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CHAP. I. — THE FAIRY TEMPTRESS. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age's breath is short, 
Youth is nimble, age is lame : 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold. 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

T was a gorgeous July afternoon. The 
garden at Baronsthorpe Castle lay in full, 
sleepy, silent sunshine, blazing with geo- 
metrical flower-beds of scarlet, gold, and 
purple. The shadows were sharply defined and clear, 
and inviting from their cool mystery, where the grace- 
ful broad-leaved limes bordered the sunny lawn ; and 
in the shade a young lady sat working point lace in 
a low garden chair, with a three-volume novel with 
Mudie's stamp lying on the grass by her side. 

Miss Harfagre was Lord Carton's eldest daugh- 
ter. She was about nine-and-twenty : she was well 
and simply dressed, and her smooth, fine com- 
plexion, delicate features, and good figure, might 




have given her a claim to beauty taken separately, 
but somehow the whole effect was not quite satis- 
factory. Propriety, conscientiousness, and orderli- 
ness were legible in her demeanour, but the gift of 
originality had been denied to Clara Harfagre, and 
the result was — though worthy of all respect and 
esteem — ^perhaps a trifle uninteresting. 

As orderly as Clara herself was the garden in 
which she sat, and the scene on which she looked. 
The creepers which decked the Queen Anne building 
had no tangled sprays to toss in the breeze ; the 
scented blossoms which dropped from the lime 
boughs were swept up the instant they fell; the 
shrubs were all judiciously cut and trimmed, so that 
none should encroach on another. All over the 
Baronsthorpe estate it was the same. As the gar- 
den, so were the cattle, stables, farms, pastures, and 
cornfields in Lord Carton's estate. He made no 
experiments, he entered into no fancy speculations 
in the way of farming ; but he kept ever3^hing in 
perfect style and order, so that "Baronsthorpe 
style," in farming parlance, meant perfect excellence 
in that county. 

The absolute stillness of the garden is at last 
broken by the sound of wheels on the drive outside. 
. Clara lays down her work. " I wonder," she thinks, 
" if that is a caller, or mamipa and Helen come back 
from their drive, or Ada come from the train." She 
waits with somewhat impassive curiosity, until from 
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the drawing-room window there issues a little figure 
attired in pink, who trips lightly over the grass 
towards her. Then Clara's somewhat expressionless 
eyes brighten, and she hastens to greet her guest 
as becomes a daughter of the house. 

Ada Lorimer is a bright little person, dark-eyed 
and dark-haired, a good deal younger than Clara 
Harfagre. There is still the roundness of youth 
upon her dimpled cheek, and the ring of girlish 
gaiety in her voice. She is perhaps two-and-twenty, 
but looks younger, and there is as much coquettish- 
ness in her dress as is consistent with good taste. 
She shows very pretty teeth when she smiles, which 
is not seldom. In fact, though not positively 
pretty, Ada Lorimer is decidedly an attractive little 
person. 

" Well, Ada, are you ready to start for Baden in 
two days' time .^" said Miss Harfagre, after the first 
greetings were over. 

" Quite. What fun it will be ! I am so glad you 
asked me to come, Clara." 
■ " I only wish Harold were coming too." 

" So do I," said Ada carelessly, " but I suppose 
he has some plan he likes better. He is going to 
Switzerland, isn't he V^ 

" Oh no, that is all given up. Papa gave him a 
hundred pounds to travel with, and it was all 
arranged that he was to go with Mr. Randal, and 
the plans made out and everything. All at once 



he turned round and said that some friend of his 
had to leave Oxford because his father had died 
penniless, and that he wanted to send him the 
greatest part of the money, and spend his vacation 
sketching in Devonshire instead." 

" Very good-natured of Harold." 

" Yes, Harold is good-natured enough, but I don't 
altogether like the plan for him." 

" Why not ? It sounds innocent enough." 

" Well, the fact is, Ada, Harold is a dear, good 
boy, but we always do feel that he wants some one 
to look after him. He would be flighty if he were 
left to himself." 

" Harold flighty — ^that sober, submissive brother 
of yours ?" laughed Ada. 

" Yes. He has always been very good ; I don't 
want to say anything against that. Mamma says 
he has never given her a moment's anxiety since 
he was bom, except when he had the measles. But 
at the same time, Ada, he has never given any of 
us his full confidence. He has a sort of secretiveness 
in his disposition which prevents his being as open 
with us as we should like him to be. He had it 
when he was quite a little boy." 

" I don't recollect it." 

" Well, for example, once, when he was seven or 
eight, he would insist on keeping a particular drawer 
locked, and would not let Helen, nor me, nor our 
governess look into it. We thought he had been 
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buying forbidden sweets, or doing something wrong 
of that kind, and at last I appealed to papa, and he 
ordered Harold to open the drawer. Harold cried, 
but he had to obey. My dear Ada, there was 
nothing whatever in the drawer except a ball of 
string, and some blue and red soldiers of his own 
painting. All he would say was that he did want to 
have one place of his own that nobody could look 
into." 

" Poor little wretch !" said Ada. 

" I don't see why you should say that. A boy 
in Harold's position can't be left to grow up any- 
how ; he must be watched and guided." 

" But as he is grown up now, perhaps the watching 
and guiding are a little superfluous." 

"My dear Ada, he is a perfect boy still. The 
other day he stayed with the Rashleighs, and 
treated the girls to a regular tirade against 
the game laws ! Papa was so vexed when he heard 
of it, and so were we. You know he had never said 
a word of his views to us." 

" Perhaps he wished to spare your feelings." 

" But, my dear Ada, how can he learn better if he 
does not lay his difficulties before us, who are so 
much older and wiser than he is ? It shows such a 
want of candour." 

Perhaps Ada had had a few confidences on her 
own account from the young man in question, for 
there was a mischievous sparkle in her eyes as Miss 




Harfagre made this remark. Clara, however, did 
not perceive it, and went on in the same calm, even 
tone. 

"Papa feels it very strongly, and he has taken 
steps that Harold should not be without some 
supervision during this Devonshire tour.. He only 
consented to allow it on condition that Harold 
should lay out his whole tour beforehand, and tell 
him what it was to be. Harold thought it was 
merely for papa's own satisfaction, and went 
through the performance as he was told ; but papa, 
who knows a great many people in Devonshire, has 
been writing to them to ask them to look after 
Harold, and to tell them when he will probably be 
in their neighbourhood." 

"And Harold doesn't know it?" 

" Papa suggested it, but he did not at all like the 
notion. He said he should be going about with his 
knapsack and Fan, and no dress-coat ; men always 
make some difficulty about dress-coats if they 
don't want to do anything they are asked. Papa 
dropped the subject, but when we are starting he 
means to tell Harold that he has arranged it all, 
and that he must take a dress-coat and a port- 
manteau, and have it sent after him, for he is to 
accept these people's hospitality if they offer it." 

" Well, I think it is very hard lines for Harold." 

" I dare say ; but you are young, you see, Ada. 
When you are older, you will see that it is not so 
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cruel after all. Here are mamma and Helen come 
back from their drive, and papa and Harold walking 
over the pasture. Afternoon tea is certainly a 
worthy institution for collecting one's family 
together." 

Lady Carton was a gentle, sweet-faced woman 
with a look of ill-health, and not very much intel- 
lectual power. Helen was a shorter, stouter, less 
refined and less individual likeness of her sister. 
She would have been rather a commonplace young 
person had she not been brought up with all pos- 
sible aid from instructors and teachers, and discip- 
lined into subordination by her elder sister, Clara. 
Even now, however, Helen had few ideas except 
those which were originated by Clara: though in 
Clara's absence she sometimes rebelled a little, in 
Clara's presence she obeyed implicitly, glad, on the 
whole, to be spared the trouble of thinking for her- 
self either on the colour of a bonnet or the sound- 
ness of a preacher's doctrine. 

By the time that Ada had gone through a scene 
of warm greetings from both Lady Carton and 
Helen, Lord Carton and Harold appeared upon the 
scene. 

Lord Carton was a tall, well-made man, who 
could never have been handsome, but whose coun- 
tenance expressed benevolence and conscientious- 
ness, tempered with the same limitations which 
were so strongly developed in his daughter Clara's 



face. He was looked upon as a respectable bore 
by irreverent young men at the clubs, and reverenced 
as an excellent country gentleman, honoured in 
every relation of life, by less superficial observers of 
character. His life had been easy and prosperous ; 
he had never shirked any work that lay at his door ; 
he had always voted with his party on critical 
occasions, though he had no natural love for politi- 
cal life, preferring the government of his own estate 
to the government of the nation. He had watched 
sixty years pass by in unruffled peace, and now 
awaited the approach of old age in placid expecta- 
tion. 

His only son, Harold, whom we have already 
heard discussed, was now just nearing twenty-one. 
He was not regularly handsome, but a very 
pleasant-looking youth, with bright hazel eyes, and 
something of his mother's sweetness about his 
mouth, which had none of the assertion of infalli- 
bility to be seen upon Lord Carton's and Clara's. 
But there was no lack of spirit about his face, as 
his Eton and Christchurch friends could testify, 
though at home he generally looked as if he 
were upon his best behaviour, and was less spon- 
taneously merry than when he was left to himself. 

With him came his inseparable friend and 
attendant, a beautiful black retriever, by name Fan- 
Fan could do everything but talk. She was capable 
of understanding everything that was said before 



her, except, perhaps, when the conversation turned 
upon politics or Ritualism, and even then she was 
quite capable of backing her master's side. She 
was seldom uncivil to any one, but to the world in 
general she was only distantly polite ; to her master 
she was simply devoted. She had one weakness, 
which was the love of burrowing in a certain for- 
bidden drain ; but when overtaken by irresistible 
temptation, the sense of guilt always followed, and 
she was never happy until with drooping ears and 
tail and tearful eyes she had mutely confessed her 
sin to her human deity, and been scolded and for- 
given. Then she would suddenly frisk about, lick 
Harold's face, try to run after her own tail, like a 
puppy, and make herself generally absurd in the 
exuberance of her joy. She was now only about a 
year and a-half old, so that her puppyism might be 
readily excused. 

Ada Lorimer was genuinely fond of dogs, but Fan 
was only distantly polite in return to her blandish- 
ments, submitting to be patted with the proper 
decorum of a well-bred dog, but no more. Her 
master, however, greeted the new-comer much more 
cordially. Ada and Harold had been friends from 
babyhood, and shared many memories of mud pies, 
strawberry feasts, and infantine scrapes. In the 
last mentioned it was usually Ada who had been 
the originator : the little black-eyed imp of mischief 
knew how to use all her precocious woman's power 



upon the big gentle boy a year and a-half her 
junior and twice hei size, and Harold followed 
humbly in her wake. 

Ada was the orphan and heiress of an old friend 
of Lord Carton's. She had sixty thousand pounds, 
and it was generally supposed that her fate in life 
was to be the wife of the future Lord Carton. 
Clara and Helen were very fond of her; Lady 
Carton mothered her; Lord Carton spoke to her 
with affectionate patronage, and nothing seemed 
wanting to the arrangement but that it should 
enter Harold's head to fall in love with her and 
propose to her. Ada had a pretty clear notion of 
the line of life marked out for her, and did not 
object to it ; otherwise,, being pretty enough, and a 
matrimonial prize into the bargain, she would 
doubtless have been appropriated before she was 
twenty-two. 

Tea was broug;ht out upon the lawn, and pleasant 
chat ensued. Ada's bright young voice always 
made her neighbours cheerful. Lady Carton asked 
where her husband and Harold had been, and Lord 
Carton replied that they had been looking at the 
allotment gardens, and that Harold had been 
urging their extension. "I convinced him, how- 
ever," said Lord Carton, " that it would never do." 

Ada looked up roguishly at Harold, and caught 
a half involuntary lifting of the eyebrows. 

" I am very glad you have convinced him, papa," 
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said Clara, " for nothing I could say had any effect. 
Harold is so obstinate when he once gets a notion 
into his head, especially when he takes to general 
philanthropy." 

"Did you ask how poor Mrs. Reid was, my 
dear ?" said Lady Carton. 

" Harold suggested that those tumbledown houses 
ought to be bought in at any price, as he thinks it 
disgraceful that our labourers should live in them," 
said Lord Carton benignantly, as though he were 
mentioning the clever unpractical suggestions of 
some little boy. " I tell him that he will find some 
day that it is not so easy to deal with a can- 
tankerous man like Duff, who won't sell them under 
double what they are worth." 

" Harold is not alive yet to the value of money," 
said Clara. 

" No, he certainly is not," chimed in Helen. 

" Do you like to come as far as the stable, Ada ?" 
said Harold, a little impatiently. "Vic has some 
charming puppies, and I would not have them given 
away till you came to choose yours." 

To Clara's mind this offer was equivalent to the 
" lily or the cherry, or the new invented game," of 
the old song, and Ada accepted it with alacrity. 

As they walked along together Ada remarked — 

" I perceive that your family have the same care 
of your morals as usual, Harold. What a wicked 
person you must be !" 
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" I must indeed," said Harold drily. 

" So you are going into Devonshire by your- 
self." 

" Not by myself — with Fan and my paint-box." 

'* Won't the conversation be a little one-sided ?" 

" At least Fan won't snub me as the girls do, and 
that is something. I shall have six weeks of perfect 
freedom." 

" Don't be too sure," said Ada, with mischievous 
eyes. " There's many a slip " 

" What do you mean, Ada ?" 

" Oh, I mustn't tell." 

" Then you had better not say anything." 

But as Ada was longing to tell, and had no very 
stringent sense of honour in betraying trifling 
secrets like this, the prohibition mattered little to 
her. " Oh, I didn't promise," she said. " It's only 
that Lord Carton is so afraid that you may get into 
mischief that he has written to all the old fogies in 
Devonshire to look after you." 

"No, by George, he hasn't! I've stopped that," 
said Harold. 

"You haven't, I assure you you haven't," said 
Ada, " Clara told me so. He has arranged it all 
with his various friends to take the supervision of 
your morals during the whole time, so that you may 
get into no serious mischief." 

Harold stopped short and stamped, with a look 
upon his face which was not altogether pleasant. 
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" I shall go and tell him I can't and won't stand 
this interference — underhand, too!" 

" Harold, Harold, please don't ! They will be 
awfully angry with me if you betray me. Please 
don't ! I didn't promise, but Clara will never for- 
give me if she knows I have told you." 

" She need not know it," he said more quietly. 

" Yes, she will ; Lord Carton will tell her, and it 
will make her so disagreeable all the time we are 
at Baden. Please say you won't say anything 
about it, Harold, for my sake !" 

She looked so young, pretty, mischievous, and 
imploring, that Harold relented in spite of him- 
self. 

" But I can't submit to have my plans spoilt 
without a word of remonstrance, Ada." 

" Alter them privately." 

" No, I don't think I can. I don't want to alter 
them either ; there are some places I have put down 
I particularly want to see." 

" Well then, Harold," said Ada, struck all at once 
with a bright idea, " I'll tell you what to do. Don't 
go as the Honourable Harold Neil Harfagre, but 
plain Mr. Neil. That will answer all purposes, 
and it will be such fun besides. Oh, you must!" 

"An incognito would be all very well, only I 
don't much like the notion," said Harold. " It 
seems as if I was ashamed of my name, some- 
how." 



" Oh, nonsense, Harold ! You can explain it so 
easily if you meet any friend you care about, and it 
will save you no end of bother, if you really want to 
go about quietly, without fuss. It's the only way 
for you and me too, it really is ; for Clara can be so 
tiresome, and I don't want to aggravate her when I 
am to be in her society for six weeks ! And you 
know you must assert your own independence 
sooner or later, unless you mean to be in leading- 
strings all your life." 

Ada was one of those young persons who are no 
sooner possessed by an idea than they put forth all 
their energies to carry it out, as if it were a matter 
of life or death, without much reflection as to its 
good or evil. On this occasion she found a not 
unwilling listener. The last straw had broken the 
camel's back ; Harold was thoroughly j*esentful at 
the idea of espionage, and the want of trust reposed 
in him, and was in rebellion, less against his father 
than against his sisters. It was Clara whom he 
inveighed against as instigator of the whole affair ; 
otherwise his naturally quiet temperament might 
have suggested submission. So strong were the 
habits oi obedience with which he regarded his 
father's authority that he had never rebelled before, 
though year after year the tutelage in which he was 
kept had become more irksome to him ; and even 
now, had he been treated like a rational being in- 
stead of as a child, he would probably have sub- 
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mitted to his father's decision. But the overstrained 
bow snapped at last, and when he returned to the 
lawn by Ada's side, carrying the fox-terrier puppy 
she had chosen, he had made up his mind to follow 
her advice, and to make his sketching tour under the 
name of " plain Mr. Neil." 





CHAP. II. — THE PRINCE IN DISGUISE. 

A horse thou knowest — a man thou dost not know ; 
Broad brows and lair — some young lad's mystery. 
But or from sheepcot or king's hall, the boy 
Is noble-natured. 

POSSIBLY that hitherto unexceptionably-be- 
haved youth, the Honourable Harold Neil 
Harfagre, had in his composition a vein of 
Bohemianism, derived from the Norse Vikings 
whose name he bore. Certainly, instead of 
repenting his incognito, he enjoyed his Devonshire 
tour all the more for it. It was a little piece of 
extremely innocent wickedness, which quite gave 
him a fellow-feeling with those heroes of schoolboy 
romance, over whose adventures he had shuddered 
in early days at Eton. He fraternised with four 
bagmen, six flymen, and several wandering tourists ; 
he once nearly met a man of his own college 
fishing a trout stream, and climbed up a precipice 
in order to avoid him ; he sketched in a crowd of 
small children, whose faces he transferred more or 
less successfully to the blank leaves of his sketch- 
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book, and whom he paid for their time by making 
them scramble for sugar-plums. When it rained, 
he worked up his sketches, and drew Fan. The 
number of drawings of Fan were a sort of baro- 
metrical record during Harold's first fortnight in 
Devonshire. 

Like all youthful artists, Harold sometimes found 
Nature too much for him. Sometimes on a bright 
day, which came like a sandwich between two dull 
ones, watching the grey and scarlet headlands, the 
purple heather, the emerald turf and circling ring of 
sapphire sea with the faint silver ripple, showing 
where the surge would foam and froth in the winter 
storms at the cliff foot, while the luminous liquid- 
blue air quivered over everything, Harold would 
complain to Fan that he felt fairly knocked over. 
" My own daubs make me sick. Fan. Talk of the 
light that never was on sea or land — there it is 
before your eyes. Wordsworth was an ass, or else 
he never saw this place. Oh, why — ^why can't I put 
it on paper !" 

Whereat Fan would endeavour to comfort him by 
licking his nose, and the sketch would be laid aside 
for a game of high romps. 

Harold had been under such strict supervision all 
his life, that the liberty of doing what he liked, and 
going where he liked, was pleasure in itself. It was 
something to feel that his accounts would no longer 
be inspected, at least for this holiday, and that he 



could choose his own friends, and spend his time in 
his own way. It was a repetition of the story of 
the locked drawer ; the young man had nothing to 
conceal, but he resented having his liberty of con- 
cealment abridged. He had his letters from Baden 
sent to the Exeter post-office, where they were, by 
his orders, enclosed under cover to Mr. Neil ; and the 
only time he met with his own name, it stared at 
him on the back of a letter, in an unknown hand, 
on the rack at the inn door of the village of which 
one of his father's old friends was squire. Harold 
avoided looking that way any more, and left the 
village that same afternoon. 

One afternoon Harold was crossing a high moor, 
purple with heather and yellow with furze, whose 
monotonous horizon was broken irregularly on two 
sides, one break giving a peep of misty sea, and the 
other of the blue peaks of Dartmoor. The silence 
was broken by the occasional report of a gun, giving 
token that some worthy was rabbit-shooting on the 
moor. Harold paid no special heed to the sound, 
until a much nearer shot rang out of a furze 
cover, and Fan, who was a little behind, gave a loud 
whine of pain, and came limping on three legs to 
her master. She had received the discharge in- 
tended for the rabbit in her shoulder. 

Harold, much concerned, was examining her 
wound, when a young man with no particular com- 
plexion, small eyes, a coarse mouth, and a very loud 
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shooting costume, came up in great excitement. 
" Where is it ? Ill be sworn I saw it drop near 
here ! The first IVe bagged this afternoon, they 
are so confoundedly wild !*' 

" If it's your first, I hope it will be your last too, 
that's all," said Harold drily. " See what you have 
done to my dog, sir !" 

" Can't help it, if your dog got in the way, sir," 
replied the sportsman sulkily. 

" We won't discuss that," said Harold ; " but I 
recommend you not to take a dog for a rabbit next 
time you go out shooting. Where is the nearest 
vet ?" 

" Down at Riverston, three miles off," replied the 
other in a more subdued tone. 

" Is there any village nearer than Riverston V 

" No." 

" Well, is there any farm-house where I could get 
lodgings for myself and the dog .^" 

" Not unless you choose to pay for them." 

" I should hardly propose taking lodgings without 
paying for them," replied Harold calmly, checking 
his indignation at the fellow's impertinence by the 
consideration of Fan's needs. His high-bred cool- 
ness seemed to make an impression upon his com- 
panion, who said, " Well, there's my place about a 
quarter of a mile oflF. I can put you and the dog 
up, if you like. Only mind — you settle the money 
with me, not with the old gentleman or the women." 



Harold did not look forward with any very plea- 
surable feelings to lodging in this gentleman's 
"place," but Fan's need overcame all lesser con- 
siderations, and he replied, "All right. You go 
on, and FU follow with the dog." 

He took Fan tenderly in his arms as if she had 
been a child, and carried her along the moorland 
path. Suddenly his guide turned round. " I say, 
sir ! you haven't given me your name yet." 

" Neil." 

" What brings you in these parts .?" 

" Sketching." 

" Oh, that's the ticket. Well, sir, I'll return the 
compliment. I am Sam Madock, of Crosscombe 
'All ; you may have 'eard of me in sporting circles 
in this county." 

Harold said he had not had that pleasure. 

" Don't go in for sport, perhaps ?" 

" Not particularly," said Lord Carton's son 

" Ah, that's a pity. That's a fine dawg ; made 
me think you knew what was what." 

Harold did not reply. 

" There's Crosscombe 'All," said Sam, pointing to 
a grey stone house in the valley below. " Cross- 
combe Farm, the old gentleman calls it, but I 
choose to call it an 'All. Free'old it is, and free'old 
it has been, ever since William the Conqueror 
landed in Torbay. We are as old a family as any 
in the peerage, sir, by George ! But the property's 
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been mismanaged, sir, and the old gentleman, not 
content with mortgaging it over my head, goes and 
spends what ought to be mine on a spoilt minx and 
her nurse." 

Here they turned off the moor and came in sight 
of the valley below, with the broad stream winding 
through it, and Rivsrston harbour gleaming to the 
south, lined with its tall irregular houses under the 
lofty green hills. It was in a misty haze of shadow 
on one side, and sunlit on the other ; for it lay so 
that the western sun caught only the eastern 
houses, and tipped the flapping brown sails of the 
boats, which threw quivering shadows upon the 
shining space of water. They turned their backs 
upon this pretty picture,.and went up the little cross 
dale, parallel with, though much higher than the 
valley below, from which Crosscombe Farm took its 
name. 

The grey house was old and thickly built, roofed 
as well as walled with stone. The windows were 
small, for the winter blasts swept up the valley with 
immense force when the wind was from the south. 
The entrance was through a very dilapidated farm- 
yard, which sloped down to the little brook which 
now ran musically over its stony pebbles, but which 
in the winter could swell into a turbid torrent. 
There was a barn at the side, but the thatch had 
come off the roof in the gales of the last March, 
and it had never been replaced. Down by the 



brook Harold saw a young girl in a lilac frock, 
with an uncovered head of golden hair, and a red 
pitcher, which she was filling ; she came up towards 
the house just as Mr. Sam Madock opened the 
farm-yard gate, and Harold, thinking she was a 
servant, called out to her as she was going in, "I say, 
could you let my dog have a drink of that 
water ?" 

The girl turned and came towards him a little re- 
luctantly. " Hurry, Em !" said Mr. Sam ; and then 
Harold perceived that the girl was not a servant. 
Not that her dress was nearly as dainty as that of 
many servants would have been ; but there was the 
look of a lady about her, notwithstanding her cuff- 
less sleeves and tangled cyrly hair. She was tall, 
unformed, and slight, with an almost boyish contour 
of face ; she had great clear grey eyes with dark 
lashes, thin, delicately-marked brows, a rather irre- 
gular, but delicate nose, and a strongly-curved 
mobile mouth. Her complexion was of the true 
Devonshire cream and rose, and the golden- 
bronze waves of her hair delighted Harold's artist 
eye beyond all. 

" I beg your pardon," he said courteously, as she 
brought the red pitcher and held it to Fan's nose, 
who lapped the water greedily. " My poor dog is 
hurt, and your brother has suggested that I might 
have lodgings here until I can move her ; I hope it 
will not put you out." 
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Sam had gone on towards the house while this 
delay took place. 

" He is not my brother," said the girl drily. " I dare 
say you can have lodgings here if you wish for them. 
Grandpapa never objects to anything that Sam 
wishes." 

She did not look at him, but at the dog, as she 
made this not very gracious speech. 

" Isn't it for the ladies of the house to decide ?" 
said Harold, wishing to make amends for the 
abruptness of his first address. 

" There are none. What is the matter with your 
dog V\ she added, with a sudden change of tone. 

" Mr. Sam Madock did her the honour to mistake 
her for a rabbit." 

" Shot her } Poor dog ! is she much hurt } Just 
*likeSam!" 

" I hope not seriously ; but I must get a vet to 
see her as soon as possible. Can you show me 
some place to put her in for the present ?" 

"This way," said Em, turning to an outhouse 
where there was a very little dirty straw. " Wait a 
moment ; I will get some fresh hay for a soft bed 
for her." She set down the pitcher, ran off with a 
light step to the nearest hay-stack, and returned 
with both arms full of a fragrant burden of sweet 
hay. " Poor dog, poor fellow," she said, tenderly 
leaning over Fan ; and Fan put up her long nose 
and affectionately licked the tip of Em's ; high 



courtesy on Fan's part to an utter stranger. Then 
Em went and fetched a pan, filled it with the rest 
of the water from the red pitcher, and put it care- 
fully within Fan's reach ; and finally, having 
achieved all that was necessary for the dog's com- 
fort, she stood up, took her pitcher, and, resuming 
the dry tone in which she had first spoken, she 
said, " You had better go in and see whether the 
rooms are what you like. You will find Kizzy in 
the kitchen." 

" Let me carry that pitcher for you." 
" Thank you, the pitcher is my business," replied 
the girl with an air of dry dignity. " I never give 
other people my work to do." 

She was off at the word, and Harold, looking 
after her with some amusement, made his way to 
the open door at which Sam had entered the house, 
across the grass-grown flags which led towards it. 




CHAP. III. — THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 

Then the great knight, the darling of the coast, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grace as in a smaller time, 
But kindly man moving among his kind. 

THE open door led into a large farm-house 
kitchen, with an enormous chimney, a snow- 
white dresser, many elderly though bright tins, 
and the spoils of a defunct pig hanging from the 
great oaken beam. By the window, overhung 
with vine leaves, the western sun fell in flakes 
of golden light upon an ironing board covered with 
snowy linen, where stood an elderly woman with a 
well-featured and gentle face, just putting away her 
irons. She turned round when Harold knocked, and 
&id civilly enough, " Is it Mr. Samuel's friend, sir ?" 

** Mr. Samuel Madock proposed my having lodg- 
ings here," said Harold, " but perhaps it will not be 
convenient." 

" Well, sir," replied Kizzy, rather favourably im- 
pressed by the honest face and courteous manner 
of the new-comer, " the accommodation of the place 



may not be all you could wish. But of course, if 
you please, I will show you the rooms." 

Kizzy seemed not to catch at the notion of a 
guest much more than Em had done. 

" It is only for my dog's sake," said Harold ; " and 
I assure you I will give no more trouble than I can 
help. It must always be trying to take lodgers into 
a private family." 

" Then, sir, excuse me for asking, but you are not 
a friend of Mr. Samuel's ?" 

" I have not that honour," said Harold smiling, 
and Kizzy's countenance cleared at once. He 
noticed that her accent was not Devonshire, but 
east-country. 

" I might have looked, do I should have guessed 
you were of another sort, sir," she said, using the 
comprehensive East Saxon conditional ; " will you 
come this way, sir ?" 

" You are not a Devonshire woman," said Harold. 

" No, sir ; I was bred and born the other side of 
London. But IVe lived here ten years now, ever 
since Miss Em was five years old. This is the 
sitting-room, sir, and that is the bedroom hinder." 

" They will do very well, thank you," said Harold, 
after a cursory view ; " and, if you will let me, I will 
take my meals with the family. I dare say that 
will save trouble." 

" If you will excuse me, sir," said Kizzy, " I think 
you'll be more comfortable-like by yourself. Master, 
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he generally has his by himself ; and Master Sam, 
he takes his whenever he wants it ; and Miss Em, 
she most always takes hers in the kitchen with me. 
Not but what Fm aware, sir, that a young lady 
ought not to take her meals in the kitchen, though 
it's only with her old nurse ; but things is curious, 
sir, in this family, though it's not for me to say so." 

"Then there is a gentleman here besides Mr. 
Sam Madock. Had I better speak to him ?" said 
Harold. 

" It's poor old master, sir. He hasn't no head for 
business now ; he just eats and sleeps and dozes, 
and does what Mr. Sam tells him, and cares for no- 
body but Miss Em, though he forgets who she is, 
and fancies she's his own little daughter what died 
thirty years agone or more." 

" Well, do let me have my meals with you and 
Miss Em rn the kitchen, then. I hate eating alone ; 
there's no pleasure in one's meals," said Harold, 
determined to use his incognito to the utmost, and 
to cultivate the defiant young damsel with tangled 
bronze hair. 

" Law, sir, you wouldn't like to sit down with a ser- 
vant,do you ought not to like it,"said Kizzy laughing. 

" I don't mind, and I do like it. Your kitchen is 
such an awfully jolly room, I shall ask you to let 
me paint it before I go away." 

" Paint it ! Lawkamussy, sir, with all them old 

tins hanging on the wall !" 

c 
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But Kizzy*s heart was by this time entirely won. 
The heart of woman is mysterious, and naturally 
prone to match-making ; who can say whether some 
notion that this nice young man would be a good 
match for her own neglected nursling had not 
something to do with her compliance with Harold's 
request ? 

"What relation are Mr. Sam and Miss Em to 
each other ?" said Harold abruptly, as he looked 
out of the window at the sunny hill-side, golden 
with gorse and lichened rock, which rose up before 
him towards the moor. 

" Both old master's grand-children, sir. But Mr. 
Sam's father, you see, sir, married a barmaid, and 
Miss Em's father, he married a lady born. It's the 
birth and breeding as makes the difference, ain't it, 
sir .?" 

" There seems a good deal, certainly," said Harold. 

** Miss Burton's pa — my poor dear mistress's, sir — 
was the Reverend Burton, one of the Burtons of 
Monkleigh. He was a deal thought of in his own 
county, and so was all the family ; though IVe 
always borne them a grudge for the way they tret 
Miss Emily for marrying Mr. George Madock. He 
warn't equal to her, but he was a nice young man, 
and fairly a gentleman, too, for one who wasn't born 
to it. But there I go running on, sir ; you must 
excuse me, for we live so lonely here I most forget 
my manners." 
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Kizzy preceded him down the bare deal staircase, 
and he followed. An odour of tobacco struck upon 
Harold's nose. " There's Mr. Sam lighting his pipe 
in my kitchen, drat him !" said Kizzy under her 
breath ; and her intuition was correct. Harold 
came in and said, " Have you any one you can send 
down to Riverston for the vet, Mr. Madock ?" 

" Yes, Em can go well enough," said Sam, with 
his pipe in his mouth. "Em!" She came in as he 
spoke. " This gentleman wants you to go down to 
Riverston, and fetch Jones to look at his dog." 

" I am sure it is the last thing I should dream of 
asking from a lady," said Harold indignantly, while 
Em's grey eyes fired, and Kizzy began a sharp 
remonstrance. 

" Lady, indeed !" said Mr. Sam Madock, with a 
short laugh. " Why, she hasn't got a penny to bless 
herself with, nor never will have, what's more !" 

" Nor I wouldn't make a boast of that if I were 
you, sir," said Kizzy, meaningly. Em walked out 
of the room with scornful lip and swimming eyes. 

"I am quite willing to take these lodgings," said 
Harold to Sam, and to pay you what we agreed for 
them ; but I will not have Miss Madock incon- 
venienced on my account. If no one else can wait 
upon me, I will wait upon myself." 

Mr. Sam Madock had that instinct by which the 
lower animals know when they have met their 
mcister, and his coarse impudence was silenced by 
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Harold's tone of quiet command. " Well," he 
grumbled out, " the girl's got to go down to River- 
ston anyhow, to the butcher's and grocer's, and I 
didn't think it would do her any harm to call at 
Jones's on her way. There's no one else to send, 
I'm sure." With which he walked away, leaving 
Harold alone with Kizzy. 

" Thank you, sir, for taking the child's part," said 
Kizzy. " Mr. Sam hates her, and no wonder, for 
they say people always hate them that they've 
wronged, and she might be at school now but for 
him. Ah, well, I won't talk about that now ; that 
makes me more angry than I can say, to see my 
Em so put upon." 

" I had better go down myself. Perhaps Miss 
Madock will show me the way. Where is 
she ?" 

" I see her go in to look at your dog, sir," said 
Kizzy ; and Harold went to the outhouse door 
where he had left Fan. He heard a girlish voice 
within talking, and caught the words, " You are a 
dear dog. Fan. Poor dog ! you are much too nice, 
I'm sure, to belong to a Man !" 

Harold, highly entertained, gave notice of his ap- 
proach by rattling the loose latch of tlie door, and 
Em sprang up from her kneeling position. 

" Miss Madock, I am going to find out this fellow 
Jones ; but I hear that you are going to the town, 
so perhaps you would allow me to walk with you. 



1 
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and then you could show me the way, if you would 
not think it a great deal of trouble." 

Courtesy seemed a new experience to Em. She 
reddened, stammered, and finally said, " I can, if you 
want me to. I shall have to change my frock first." 

" Then I will wait till you are ready. I will keep 
Fan company till then." 

In a few minutes this operation was achieved. 
Em appeared attired in an elderly and outgrown 
black silk frock, a little white shawl, and a round 
straw hat, under which the tangles of golden hair were 
thrust away into a net. She had a pair of cotton 
gloves in her hand, and a basket on her arm. 
Harold offered to relieve her of the last article. 
She resisted most decidedly. " I always carry my 
own things ; I like to," she said ; and they started 
on their walk. 

It was a very pleasant walk, in the cool of the 
summer evening, along the overhung green lanes 
with their ferny banks which led down into the 
valley below. It was still pleasanter when they 
came down into the valley itself, and walked by the 
side of the golden water, changing into opal as the 
sun sank below the horizon. But Miss Emily 
Madock was not a communicative companion. 
Her conversation was monosyllabic in the extreme, 
and she resisted all attempts of Harold's to draw 
her out. Most young men would have given up the 
attempt as hopeless ; but whether Harold's artist 



love of beauty was taken with her piquant face and 
radiant colouring, or whether the combativeness of 
his sex was aroused by hearing the words of pity 
she had addressed to his dog, certain it is that the 
more she repulsed his efforts at conversation, the 
more determined he grew to conquer her, and make 
her civil to him. 

She pointed out Mr. Jones's house to him, and 
then, with a prim and dignified little bow, she went 
on to fulfil her own commissions. Mr. Jones had to 
be waited for, and he and Harold were just starting 
homeward in his cart when she came by with her 
basket, no longer empty, upon her arm. Harold 
sprang out and asked her to let him take the 
basket home for her. But Em shook her head, and 
held it tight. 

" It is very heavy, I am sure." 

" I can carry it ; I have often carried much 
heavier things." 

" But why should you .^" 

" Because I am not going to be beholden to Mr. 
Jones," she said under her breath with a frown. 

" You won't be beholden to him. I will under- 
take the basket." 

Still Em held it tightly. " Do let me have it," 
she said at last so imploringly that Harold desisted 
from his enterprise, mounted the dog-cart, and 
drove back, leaving her toiling along the road. 

He was glad that she had a dislike to Mr. Jones, 
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who was, it seemed, a friend of her cousin Sam's, 
and of something the same calibre. Certainly 
neither of them were the style of men that one 
would choose to be the companions of a motherless 
girl under sixteen, as strikingly attractive in ap- 
pearance as Em.* 

Fan was doctored, and Mr. Sam Madock went' 
back to supper with Mr. Jones, to meet a Mr. 
Brown who was to bring a friend who certainly 
ought to have been Mr. Robinson. Harold sat 
down to supper with Em and Kizzy in the kitchen ; 
Em was still monosyllabic, but Kizzy was very 
good company. She had social talents that would 
have done credit to a duchess, and the dry humour 
of the east-country women superadded. By nine 
o'clock the inhabitants of Crosscombe Farm were 
asleep, leaving the door unlocked for Sam to enter 
when it suited his pleasure. 




CHAP. IV. — THE DAMSEL OF LOW DEGREE. 

Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
Before the King Cophetua. 

KIZZY was by no means averse to a little 
mild and harmless gossip, and before very 
long Harold found out the history of this 
somewhat anomalous family. The Madocks of 
Crosscombe had been independent yeomen, from 
father to son, ever since the date of Doomsday 
Book. They had been a sturdy, industrious, pro- 
lific race for many centuries ; they had been devout 
Independents ever since the Reformation, and 
tablets to the memory of many of the defunct 
Madocks adorned the walls of the little old meeting- 
house at Riverston. In former days they had held 
their own socially, and intermarried with Devonshire 
gentility, but for the last century or two they had 
gravitated downwards, their dissent helping to 
amalgamate them with the trading class and to 
divide them from the upper. When the French 
war came, and nearly all the yeomanry of England 
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parted with their birthright for messes of pottage 
and became tenant farmers, the Madocks resisted 
the current ; but it had none the less undermined 
their position and ruined them. They held up 
their heads at first and tried to breast the waves. 
Will Madock worked early and late among his own 
men ; and as he had a promising family of two sons 
and two daughters, it was considered possible that 
he might retrieve his position. * But he was unfor- 
tunate in his family. His wife died, and he could not 
bring himself to set anyone in her place ; his pretty 
Patience had an unfortunate love affair, and pined 
to death ; and his son Samuel took to bad ways, 
and married Sally Sparks, the barmaid at the King's 
Head at Riverston. The second son and the 
second daughter were more successful in life. 
George was placed with a builder, and developed 
talent and energy enough to become a promising 
young architect — ^** quite the gentleman," as the 
Riverston folks said when he returned to pay a 
visit at times to his family. Bathsheba, the 
youngest, went to Exeter to pay a visit to a cousin, • 
and there made friends with a worthy woman in 
poor circumstances, who was trying to support her- 
self by setting up a millinery establishment. Bath- 
sheba, a clever, energetic girl, lent the help of her 
youth and strength to her friend, and was rewarded 
materially for so doing, for the friend received an 
unexpected legacy, sufficient to enable her to pur- 



chase an established business, and offered Bathsheba 
a share in it. It was looked upon as a come-down 
for the Madock pride that Bathsheba should go into 
trade; but Bathsheba was of a strong and inde- 
pendent nature, and much preferred an assured 
position at Exeter to the daily rubs and collisions 
which she had to endure at home, owing to the 
neighbourhood of the ex-barmaid, her sister-in-law. 
So she shook herself free of the waning prosperity 
of the Madocks, and in twenty years* time came to 
be looked upon as the rich lady of the family. 

At Crosscombe things still went ill : the Madocks 
were an unlucky race. George married a lady bom 
— a gentle, refined woman of an old east country 
family, the only daughter of a penniless parson, 
who was a great scholar, but a most unpractical man. 
The Burtons considered it a misalliance when their 
cousin Emily married the young architect, who was 
only a farmer's son, and gave her plainly to under- 
stand that she had dropped out of their circle for 
ever. However, Emily did not much care — ^she 
loved her George, and could afford to laugh at the 
outside world. Poor child, she did not laugh long. 
Her father died before her little Em was born, and 
in a few years more her husband died also, leaving 
her almost penniless on the world. Old Will 
Madock offered her a home at Crosscombe, and 
there she lived for the rest of her life, much to Miss 
Bathsheba's displeasure; for Miss Bathsheba held 
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that she ought to have done something for her own 
living, and turned up her nose at poor Mrs. George 
Madock's plea that she had to teach little Em. 

Mrs. George Madock did not consciously give 
herself airs of superiority — ^she was too true a lady 
for that. She was a good daughter to the old man, 
and did her utmost to comfort him when the ex- 
barmaid and her husband drank themselves to 
death, leaving young Samuel to be the hopeful heir 
of the property. But she could never forget her 
own superior birth and breeding, and she brought 
up Em with perhaps more exalted ideas of her 
social position than the facts of the case warranted. 
All kinds of minor morals were carefully instilled 
into Em's childish mind as tokens of innate lady- 
hood ; and Kizzy, who had been Emily Burton's 
nurse, seconded her mistress's instructions. The 
neighbours and Miss Bathsheba inveighed strongly 
against Mrs. George Madock's pride in keeping 
little Em so close, and not letting her play with the 
farmer's children around ; but Mrs. George Madock 
was inflexible. She brought up Em to expect to 
earn her living, but it was to be as a governess, and 
old Mr. Madock had promised to send her to a good 
school when she was a little older, where she 
would be well trained to teach. Whenever Em was 
tempted to fret for the companionship of other 
children, the prospect of this future school was put 
before her as a paradise of delight. 



It might have been wiser had Em's mother 
accepted the overtures which Miss Bathsheba made, 
and her proposal of taking Em and bringing her up 
to the dressmaking business at Exeter. But not 
only had the widow a natural though possibly weak 
repugnance to fixing her daughter's future in a 
lower social rank than that to which in Mrs. 
Madock's mind she was entitled ; she had another 
reason for desiring not to leave Em in her charge- 
This was that Bathsheba was a staunch Independent, 
as her forefathers had been before her, while Mrs. 
Madock was as staunch a Churchwoman. Bath- 
sheba resented this as part of the Burton pride, and 
gave it plainly to be understood that if she took 
Em, Em should come to chapel with her and do as 
she did. This Mrs. Madock would not allow. 

When Em was thirteen her mother died, and 
Miss Bathsheba renewed her offer. Em cried and 
sobbed, and her grandfather alleged his promise to 
her mother to send her to school to be trained as a 
governess. He would send her in a year ; he must 
keep her with him till then. Miss Bathsheba told 
him plainly that he was extremely foolish, but that 
no one should say that she was not ready to do her 
duty by her brother's child, and that if anything 
happened to him she was still ready to take the 
girl; with which she went back to Exeter, and 
Em remained at Crosscombe, under Kizz/s 
guardianship. 
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The promised schooling, however, never came. 
The kindly old grandfather, now somewhat feeble 
in mind, fell under the domination of his grandson 
Sam, and Em's going to school was put off and put 
off, partly because the old man could not make up 
his mind to part with her, and partly because Sam's 
expenses absorbed the spare money, never too 
plentiful, about the farm, so that there really was no 
means of meeting the cost. Kizzy kept the subject 
in view, and often brought the question before the 
old man. 

" Bathsheba may see to that when I'm gone ; it 
won't be very long," he would say feebly, as his 
mind grew weaker from month to month. As for 
Em, she liked her free moorland life ; she liked 
helping Kizzy to cook, to make bread, to iron ; she 
was too much of a child to look forward and see 
that her present liberty was entirely taking away 
from her all future power of earning her living ex- 
cept by manual labour. 

Kizzy did all she could for her nursling. She 
herself did not aspire beyond the manners of her 
class, but she was very particular about Em. Em's 
mother had made the more point of outer refine- 
ment because she had lowered herself in the eyes of 
her former friends by her marriage with George 
Madock, and Kizzy had caught the cue from her. 
Em had never been allowed to use provincialisms 
in her speech, or to be rough and hoydenish in her 



movements, and after her mother's death Kizzy 
kept up her rules. " Miss Em, my dear, ladies don't 
talk like that. I'm a servant, so I may talk as I 
was bred to talk, but it's not fit you should ; nor 
are you to flump yourself down in a chair when 
you sit down, as I may do without blame. Don't 
you remember how pretty your ma used to sit 
down i — like this ;" and Kizzy would act it to the 
life. " That makes all the difference betwixt a lady 
and a common person. Miss Em." So, again, Kizzy 
instructed Em in various moral points of good 
breeding, such as the principles of honour, the 
unladylikeness of gossip or curiosity, the duty of 
keeping one's word at all costs. It was wonderful 
that Kizzy had observed these things, still more 
wonderful, perhaps, that she could impart them. 
But Em herself was keenly alive to all questions of 
inner and outer ladyhood, and it suited her proud 
little heart to think that it was the inward refine- 
ment, not the fashionable dress, that really made 
the lady; for Em had little chance of the latter, and 
had carried home, after a visit to Exeter, a lively 
remembrance of her aunt's fashionably-attired 
apprentices ; after which she had entirely ceased to 
bemoan her own outgrown cottons and white sun- 
bonnets. 

It is seldom that self-esteem and love of appro- 
bation grow together freely in one soul. Em cared 
very much what she was in her own eyes, but she 
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cared little what other people thought of her. 
There was little temptation to her, as to others like 
her, to be mean, or false, or selfish. She had a 
genuine admiration of goodness, and a childish 
resolution some day to reach her own ideal. Her 
mother, as we said, had belonged to the Church of 
England, and Kizzy had insisted that after her 
death Em should go on attending Riverston Church, 
and should be confirmed at the proper age. Miss 
Bathsheba was much offended at this ; but Kizzy 
carried her point, and Em was all the more deter- 
mined to be a Churchwoman by the opposition, so 
dear to a g^rFs heart, which Miss Bathsheba brought 
to bear upon her. Perhaps, however, the polemical 
discussions of the question had somewhat marred 
its devotional side with Em ; for, though she had a 
strong sense of duty, she had not yet arrived at any 
very deep religious aspirations. 

As for the more distinctively girlish feelings 
belonging to her time of life, they were chiefly con- 
spicuous in Em by their absence. She looked upon 
love and marriage with contempt, as the subject of 
valentines in the shop windows. As for attentions 
from young men, they were to her objects of horror, 
being represented by the coarse compliments of 
Sam's repulsive friends. She seldom left Kizzy's 
side when they were about, ever since one of them, 
in a drunken frolic, had once tried to snatch a kiss, 
and had been surprised by an unexpected strength 



of muscle on Em's part which had sent him sprawl- 
ing on his back in a puddle, while she fled to her 
refuge, sobbing with the insult. 

That was two years ago, and Em had taken good 
care that the episode should never be repeated, 
though more than once she had only escaped from 
contact with Sam's friends by imprisoning herself 
in her own chamber for the evening. 

Harold spent his first day in trying to draw 
Riverston harbour, with its quaint brown houses 
and flapping sails; on the second day, when he 
came out of the house, the fancy took him to ex- 
plore the little garden. Here he came across a 
pretty picture. The old man with his quiet, dreamy 
face and white hair, was sitting in his arm-chair in 
the shade, while Em sat beside him, resting her 
golden head upon his knee. She sat up as soon as 
Harold appeared, and broke the spell. Harold 
came up and said — " I hope you are pretty well this 
morning, sir." H^ had previously been introduced 
to old Madock as Em was leading him out through 
the kitchen for a stroll in the sun the morning 
befwe. 

"Pretty well, pretty well, thank'ee," he 
replied, in a quiv^ng voice. " Tis a nice spring 
day ; I haven't felt the sun so warm this year. 
The winter's longer now than it used to be when I 
was a boy." 

It was now August. 
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"It's summer-time already, grandfather," said 
Em, rising up as if to go. 

" Patience, Patience, don't you be in such a hurry, 
child. It's strange, sir, what fancies we get as we 
grow old. I had a dream, or somewhat, that my 
girl was dead and buried years ago : I seem as if I 
could remember following her to the churchyard, and 
my wife crying and sobbing on the settle when I 
got back. Old folks do take to fancy strange 
things ; don't they, Patience ?" 

Em took his hand softly and stroked it, with a 
sudden quick glance at Harold as she did so. If 
she thought she would have detected Harold in a 
smile at the old man's expense, she was mistaken ; 
he was looking gravely and compassionately at the 
old man, to whom memory thus supplied the lack 
of the sense of time. 

" Patience was angry with me afore she died," he 
went on. "She wanted to marry young Caddell, 
and he was a bad un, he was. I told her so, and 
she wouldn't believe me ; and then Bess Avery 
come up one day with her baby, and she couldn't 
but believe her; and so she just pined away and 
died. But you forgave your old dad, didn't you, 
Patie.?" 

Em sprung up and threw her arms round his 
neck, kissing him with tears in her eyes. 

" I knew you did, my pretty. Now put me com- 
fortable. Patience, I'm going to sleep." 



Em shook up his pillows, laid the warm rug over 
his knees, wheeled his chair a little further into the 
shade, and in a moment his eyes had closed, and he 
lay in placid slumber. 

"You'd better go. You'll disturb him," said 
Em in an imperious whisper; and Harold 
obeyed. 

He collected his sketching materials, and paid a 
visit to Fan before going out for the morning's 
sketching. He made another attempt to soften his 
monosyllabic beauty ; she had a character, it was 
plain, and he was more determined than ever to 
make her civil to him. He saw her standing in the 
yard feeding her hens as he came out of Fan's sick- 
chamber; the sun glinted upon the white apron 
with a bib which she wore over her lilac frock, and 
tinted her roseate cheeks with a Venetian glow. It 
was well that Em's hair lay in such thick masses on 
her head, otherwise she might have run some dan- 
ger of sunstroke, for she never wore even her sun- 
bonnet when she could help it, and did not own a 
parasol. 

"What place do you recommend as the best 
view for a sketch ?" he said. 

She looked up with a sudden look of interest, but 
it was but momentary. " I dare say you will find 
plenty," she said drily, " all about." 

With which she shook out the last grains from 
her sieve, and was turning to go, when Harold said. 
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" I suppose the right hand of the stream is better 
than the left." 

" I think the left hand is better than the right. 
But perhaps you had better keep to the right ; the 
cliffs are rather dangerous under the Red Torn" 

So saying, she went into the house ; but Harold, 
turning back for a glance when he had gone three 
hundred yards or so down the left bank of the 
stream, saw a white-bibbed figure standing at the 
door, evidently watching to see which path he took. 
He was gratified. 

It was a lovely morning; the light, sweet air, 
itself a pleasure to breathe, was fragrant with thyme 
and gorse. The sun shot lustre upon everything 
that could shine ; twigs, grass-blades, rocks, and 
water were all transfigured and glorified, and some 
unworthy beholders called it a glare. Harold 
walked along, whistling light-heartedly ; he had 
but one subject of regret in the world, and that was 
Fan's invalid condition. He walked along the 
ridge of moor till he came to the edge of the clifif ; 
he climbed about half way down, and there he 
stood, drawing in his breath with an " Oh " of 
delight, like a little schoolboy when the first 
mince pie of the season appears upon the dinner 
table. 

There lay before him an arch of red cliff, hollowed 
out by the creeping waves ; over the top trailed 
festoons of shining ivy, and in its crevices lurked 



tender little clusters of sea-fern. It stood on a 
natural pedestal of flat sloping red sandstone, wet 
with spray, which caught the hues of a dove's 
breast from the intermingling of its own scarlet and 
crimson with the reflected blue of the sky. The 
cliff" was covered with foliage above and bare below; 
the sunny water lapped and glittered as the tide 
slowly flowed through the arch ; and Harold, 
though he first made a frantic effort to try to catch 
the tints before him, ended by shutting up his 
sketch-book, throwing himself back on the grass 
and gave himself up to the pleasure of existing, 
seeing, and feeling, with no further aim or object. 

Meanwhile Em was helping Kizzy in the kitchen. 
Money was so scarce, now that Sam laid hands upon 
every shilling he could find, that Kizzy, from house- 
keeper, had become general servant, and Em's 
assistance, though voluntary on her part, was really 
almost a necessity to enable Kizzy to get through her 
work. Had there been any other servants in the 
house, Kizzy would not have let Em do what she 
did ; but as it was, they had the place to themselves, 
and perhaps it was just as well for Em, that since 
she had no opportunities of education, and a very 
limited stock of books, her growing years should be 
spent in useful and womanly, if homely work. On 
this occasion Em was standing with both hands in 
the dough, kneading it with all her might, and 
Kizzy was giving her a little advice. The girl 
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looked very pretty, with her dark eyelashes 
drooping over her pink cheeks, as Kizzy spoke to 
her. 

"Miss Em, my dear, how do you like Mr. 
Neil ?" 

" Oh, pretty well, Kizzy, only that he will try to 
talk to me." 

" That's just what I wanted to say, my dear. 
You are a bit too short and sharp with Mr. Neil. 
Young ladies should be gentle in their ways, not 
fierce ; do gentlemen will laugh at them same as if 
they was too forrard. You be a little pleasanter 
in your ways when he speaks civil to you, for 
you answer him as if he was a dog, not a 
Christian." 

" I wish he was a dog," said Em, " I'd be civil 
enough to him then. His dog is a dear !" 

" Well, Miss Em, do be a little civil to him when 
he speaks civil to you, there's a dear. I don't want 
him to think my Em has got no manners. Not 
that I should ever wish to see you running after 
him." 

" If ever I run after anybody it would not be a 
mariy Kizzy" said Em, with a gay, childish laugh. 




CHAP. V. — THE FIRST ADVENTURE. 

Then the damsel's heart was softened, and quick came the damsels' 

breath, 
For she deemed that the knight had departed to the very realm of Death. 

A DAY or two later Harold was exploring a 
pretty little gorge, not far off, which led 
down to a small cave where there were a few 
fishermen's cottages. He sat down by the path- 
side to sketch, and as he did so, screened from 
sight by a heathy knoll, he heard the sound of 
some one, singing in a clear girlish treble, coming 
down the path towards him. He looked out 
cautiously from his cover, and saw Em in her 
cotton frock, swinging her white sun-bonnet in one 
hand, and carrying an empty basket in the other. 
She was singing a hymn — one of those old country 
tunes, all twirls and repetitions, of which some of 
us can yet remember the charm in our childhood, 
though they are now perhaps inevitably banished 
from a more studied ritual. To tell the truth, Em 
did not seem to be thinking much of the words she 
sang ; she was singing like a bird in pure gladness 
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of heart, in the solitude of her moorland walk. All 
at once she caught sight of Harold, and her song 
stopped. 

Harold rose and joined her. " What a lovely 
afternoon !" he said. 

" Yes, it is," replied the monosyllabic maiden; and, 
remembering her manners, she put on her sun- 
bonnet once more. 

" Have you seen Fan to-day ? How do you 
think she is .?" 

" Better, ever so much." 

" You are very good to take so much care of her. 
Only I am rather afraid of what you may put into 
her head. I heard you teaching her rebellion the 
other day." 

« Rebellion .?" 

" Yes ; you told her it was a pity she belonged to 
a man," said Harold, looking at her with mis- 
chievous eyes. " Whatever your opinion of men 
may be. Miss Madock, it really is too bad to de- 
moralise my dog." 

Em coloured crimson. " You must have listened^ 
then," she said fiercely and scornfully. " No one 
has any business to listen to what they are not 
meant to hear ;" and angry tears stood in her eyes. 

•* Don't be angry, it was only my fun," said 
Harold, surprised at the seriousness with which she 
took what he meant for chaff. " I don't suppose 
Fan would accept your view of the case, even if it 



wasn't beyond her. Come now, forgive me, won't 
you ?" 

Em did not answer at once. 

" We may as well be friends as enemies ; don't 
you think so ?" 

" I must go and see if Master Ridley has got any 
fish," she remarked, waiving the question ; with 
which she flew down the steep path to the cove, 
leaving Harold somewhat amused and a little 
piqued. He sat down on the bank and took out 
his sketch-book again. Presently Em came up the 
path again — its steepness did not in the least 
distress the moorland maiden — ^bearing her basket 
garnished with two rainbow-tinted mackerel. 

" Let me carry that basket," said Harold. 

" No, thank you," she answered drily. 

"I know you are trying to be a strong-minded 
woman, and go in for woman's rights. That is why 
you were trying to set Fan against me." 

" I don't know what they are. And I think it's 
very unkind to laugh at me about things I don't 
understand, Mr. Neil." 

" I won't if you let me carry your basket." 

" I've said once I liked to carry it myself," said 
Em, looking all the prettier for the wrath which 
fired her cheeks and eyes. Harold had a certain 
love of teasing, but he would not try her too far, 
and he saw now that she was really vexed. 

" Well, then, I won't bother you any more," he 
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said in a more friendly tone. " What shall I do to 
make up ?" 

They had just arrived at a turnstile which led 
into a field. 

" You go that way, by the cliff," said Em, " and 
ril go this by the lane." 

" But if I like the lane best ?" 

" You asked what you could do to make up," said 
Em gravely, with half childish dignity." 

" So I did. Well, I accept my fate." 

" It is much the prettiest, you know." 

There was a slight relenting in her tone as she 
spoke. Harold solemnly bowed, and accepted the 
intimation of the young lady's pleasure, not without 
some suspicion that he might vex her a little by his 
obedience. 

However, he knew enough of Devonshire cliff- 
walks by this time to be aware that, abstractly, Em 
was doubtless in the right. What is more enticing 
than a ledge of grey path with a green furzy bank 
to the left, and a green bush-bedecked precipice to 
the right, where below, purple over the rocks and 
emerald over the sand, the " wrinkled sea beneath 
you crawls".? Harold took his time along this path, 
enjoying it like a lazy nature-worshipper, as he was, 
lying down in the most eligible places to enjoy 
himself, and hurrying himself not at all. No sound 
reached his ear except the distant call of some- 
thing, bird or boy ; perhaps one of the fisher 



children from the cove, with a voice rendered 
musical by distance. After a time it ceased, and 
Harold, beginning to feel the cravings of nature in 
the direction of his evening meal, rose and sauntered 
homewards. 

He walked on, whistling, light-hearted and care- 
less, until he arrived at a place where the ledge of 
path turned suddenly round a sharp comer of cliff. 
He looked and recoiled, hardly a moment too soon. 
The path ended abruptly in a precipice. A late 
landslip had carried twenty feet of the path down 
some fifty feet or so below. Harold's nerves were 
not sensitive, but the sudden surprise was not 
pleasant, and he steadied himself for a moment 
against the jutting rock on his left hand. Then he 
perceived that some one was kneeling upon the 
opposite ledge, where the broken path was continued, 
looking down into the little bay made by the recess 
of the cliff below. It was Em. Harold gave a little 
whistle, and she looked up and saw him. She 
started violently and stood up. 

" How can I get past this hole .?" said he. 

She did not speak, but pointed higher up the 
cliff, where a climb carried him above the region of 
the landslip, and landed him in safety by her side. 
Then he became aware that Em had been crying. 

" What is it } Have you hurt yourself ? Can I 
help you ?" 

" It's nothing, thank you," faltered the girl. 
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" Only I was so frightened. I remembered about 
the landslip after I had told you to go that way, 
and I ran back, and called and called, and it was 
no use ; and I thought you had tumbled down 
there, and there was a black rock that I thought 
was the sleeve of your coat — and it would all have 
been my fault !" 

Em was near crying again. 

" It would only have been my own stupidity," 
said Harold, " if Ihad been such an idiot." 

" No," said Em, " it would have been my fault, 
because I was cross. Please, I am very sorry." 

She put out her hand timidly, and Harold took it. 

" Let us be friends, then, and I won't tease you 
any more, as you don't like it," he said frankly. 
" It was a shame, wasn't it V 

" Kizzy scolds me for being so silly," said Em ; 
"but I always get cross when people look down 
upon me for not knowing what other girls know, or 
forgetting my manners. And you know you were 
wrong to listen to what I said to Fan, for I 
shouldn't have said it if I had known you were 
there." 

" Of course not ; I was only in fun," said Harold, 
" and I never dreamed of looking down upon you. 
I thought it was more a matter of your looking 
down upon me !" 

"You see," said Em gravely, still intent upon 
justifying herself, " it isn't my fault that I don't 



know what I ought to say and do as well as other 
girls, for I should if I had gone to school. I was to 
have gone to school a year and a-half ago, to learn 
to be a governess ; but now that grandpapa has got 
so old, and Sam takes all the money, and Aunt 
Bathsheba won't say a word in favour of it, I don't 
know when I shall go ! So please, Mr. Neil, don't 
think I mean to be rude. Kizzy says I arh, but I 
do try not to be ! " 

Harold was somewhat entertained by Em's con- 
fession, but he was pleased to find that her hostiliy, 
had been swept away by her fright, and that the 
great grey eyes could look very soft as well as very 
fierce. She volunteered remarks that evening as 
they sat in Kizzy's kitchen, and a pretty dimple 
came in her pink cheek when Harold made jokes 
which she was sure were not at her expense. 

In the midst of the talk in came Sam, smelling 
of bad tobacco and spirits, and informed Harold 
that some of his friends were coming over the next 
day to kill rats in the barn, and that Mr. Neil 
would be welcome if he liked to join the party. 

Harold had never belonged to the class of men 
whose first idea after breakfast is to " go out and 
kill something," nor did he imagine that Sam and 
his friends would render the pursuit of rats more 
attractive than it would otherwise have been. 
" Thanks, but I must work hard to-morrow at my 
painting," said he. 
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Sam stroked his bristly chin with an air of 
superiority, contemplating the misfortune of in- 
dustry with pity and contempt " Ah ! a con- 
founded bore for you. Such a terrier as you never 
saw — one of the old Parkwater breed — belongs to 
my friend Kitson. Killed two hundred and twenty- 
three rats in one morning, that dawg did." 

^* Ah !" said Harold, in a tone showing so little 
interest in the subject that Sam felt irritated, and 
turned round sharply upon his cousin. " Em ! IVe 
got a word to say to you. Mind, Til have none of 
your confounded airs to 7ny friends, this time. Last 
time, sir" — he gave a peculiarly unpleasant jocular 
chuckle — " my friend White was kind enough to 
make himself a little agreeable to Miss Em, and 
the little fool locked herself into her room, and 
stayed there all day. Miss Pride punished herself 
that way, though ; we wouldn't let Kizzy go up- 
stairs, and Miss Em starved till the evening !" 

" I wonder you are not ashamed to confess to 
such infamous behaviour," said Harold shortly, all 
the manhood and chivalry in his nature leaping up 
in hot indignation for the poor unprotected child 
beside him, whose face had grown white, while her 
eyes darkened with angry fire. 

" And pray, sir, what business of yours is it .?" 
said Sam, blustering as his manner was. " It's my 
business, not yours, to keep Em in order, I believe. 
Her pa set up to be a gentleman, and her ma was 



a penniless fine lady, ha! ha! — ^and she's a little 
imp of pride, and if I choose to set her down I 
will !'" 

"You will be pleased to speak to a lady with 
proper courtesy in my presence," said Harold, 
looking at the moment as stiff and grave as his 
father or his sister Clara could have done. 

"Your presence, ha! ha! That's a good un !" 
said Sam ; but he took care to be near the door as 
he said it, and disappeared into the passage before 
a retort could be uttered, with the triumph of the 
last word and an impertinent chuckle. Harold 
stood up, red and wrathful, and turned to Kizzy. 

" Is this the way the fellow treats her generally, 
Kizzy r 

" Whenever he's put out, sir," said Kizzy sadly. 

" And did he really starve you all day up there, 
you poor little thing ?" 

The sympathetic tone did what Sam's insolence 
would never have done ; it caused Em to burst into 
tears, and hide her face, like a child, upon Kizzy's 
shoulder. Then, as if ashamed of her own weak- 
ness, the girl sprang up and went out into the open 
air to dry her eyes and master her sobs. 

" You see, sir, how it is," said Kizzy, wiping her 
own eyes. " The poor dear child is tret as no 
respectable girl, let alone a young lady, should be 
tret ; and what is to be done I don't know. I only 
wish her poor ma had lived, do Mr. Sam'd never 
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ha' got the hold here he has. She's the pore old 
man's only comfort, else Td write to her Aunt 
Bathsheba at Exeter to take her out of his way. 
But law, I can't find in my heart to part her from 
him, pore old gentleman, neither can I bear to 
think of putting the child to what she hates sooner 
than need be, when her ma was a lady born. I can't 
help hoping that something may turn up to keep 
her from the dressmaking, poor child !" 

" Dressmaking is out of the question for her," 
said Harold with decision. 

" Well, sir, I don't know what else there is for 
her. Her aunt Bathsheba means to take her when 
the old man dies ; she is a well-to-do woman, and 
she'll see that Em is fed and clothed, and taught to 
earn her own living. But it's a thing I can't bear 
to think of, nor Em neither, and my poor mistress 
couldn't bear the thought of it, and made the old 
gentleman promise to send Em to school. Why, 
you might just as well expect a wild bird to be 
happy in a cage, as expect that child to be happy 
or contented, shut up all day at her needle among 
them that are no equals to her. If Miss Bathsheba 
would send her to school, and educate her to be a 
governess, t'wouldn't be so bad. That's what Miss 
Em hopes, but I don't much think myself Miss 
Bathsheba means to do it. Miss Bathsheba's pretty 
well made up her mind, I can see, and she's a hard 
woman that don't so easily come round.** 



" Something must be done to stop that," said 
Harold with decision, visions crossing his mind of 
getting his mother to interfere and befriend the 
girl. " But about to-morrow, Kizzy. Suppose I 
was to take her off with me for a long day on the 
moor. We could take our food with us, and Til 
keep her away till the evening. You'll trust her 
with me, won't you ? Til take good care of her, 
really." 

" That I will, sir, and be thankful for your kind- 
ness." said Kizzy, meeting his honest brown eyes, 
and reading on his open face the legible lines of good 
faith. So it was settled ; and Em's eyes flashed 
with delight when Harold propounded the plan to 
her. 

" Won't it be a treat, Kizzy ?" she whispered, as 
she bade her nurse good-night. " I will be civil to 
him to-morrow, I really will. I like him so much 
better than I did !" 

In a short time Em's perplexities were happily 
forgotten in the slumber of early youth. But 
Kizzy's were not so soon settled. She lay awake, 
wondering if she had done right or wrong in 
accepting Harold's guardianship for her nursling. 
One young man's kindness might be as bad as 
another's insolence ; and Miss Bathsheba might 
hear that Em had been allowed to go out for a 
whole day with a young man on the moors, and 
might be very much displeased. " It mustn't be 
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again, anyhow," said Kizzy, after balancing the 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; " but this one 
time she'd best be safe out of Mr. Sam's way, and 
Mr. Neil is a real gentleman, as may be trusted 
with the child. And then, what is she but a child 
after all I" 




CHAP. VI. — THE damsel's CHAMPION. 

Once he laughed, and twice he laughed, 

But thrice no laugh he found. 
For the courteous knight hath gript the knave, 

And felled him to the ground. 

FOR long years afterwards, Harold looked upon 
that day on the moor with Em as an idyllic 
day of bliss. It was a perfect day, one of 
those in which human beings, like the flowers 
in the children's hymn, seem able to "wish 
for nothing, quite content with sunshine and sweet 
air." Em's pink and white complexion looked 
dazzlingly brilliant under her sun-bonnet ; her eyes 
sparkled, her mouth dimpled, and her shyness 
seemed to have departed. She accepted Harold as 
a friend at last. 

She did not talk much. She was not of a talka- 
tive nature ; but what she did say had a childish 
piquancy and girlish refinement united — or Harold 
thought so. He brought a little block and a pencil 
for her, and though she had but the most elementary 
idea of drawing, Harold found her faint grey strokes 
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prophetic of all sorts of future excellences in art 
She worked on absorbed in her task — for whatever 
Em did she gave her whole mind to ; and it was a 
case of, "Thy looks were on thy lesson, but my 
lesson was in thee ;" for Harold's thoughts were 
much more engaged upon Em than upon his lime- 
stone cliff with ivy drapery. Indeed, he furtively 
deserted that same cliff to sketch Em as she sat 
before him, and wondered that he had never before 
observed the exquisite subtlety of the curves of a 
young girl's face and throat. 

He felt irrationally pleased with himself, as if he 
had made some great discovery. Once, when he 
and Ada were children, staying together in a 
strange house, he remembered making a discovery 
which had given them both the sensation of living 
in a fairy tale. A door in the wall of the shrubbery 
in which they played — ^which to their imagination 
had been a door only, leading nowhere — had once 
been left open ; they had peeped through it, hand 
in hand, and found themselves in a gorgeous 
flower-garden, full of roses, lilies, and all sorts of 
lovely and bright flowers, which seemed to them 
like fairylimd. Then he had felt like the hero of a 
fairy tale ; now the same sensation seemed to 
revive in his mind. Hitherto he had wandered 
along the vestibule of the Palace of Beauty ; the 
heather, the rocks, the sunshine, the sea, had all 
seemed to him vaguely beautiful with a meaning he 




could not understand ; now he had discovered the 
loveliest thing of all, and they seemed to group 
themselves round her, and fall into ordered files of 
beauty. She was the living human expression of 
the heather, the sunshine, the sea, as the Dryad was 
of the oak-wood ; and he had discovered her. Had 
he not a right to be pleased with himself ? 

" Do you mind my calling you Em ?" said he 
after a time. Em turned and looked at him with 
the most candid childish simplicity. " No, why 
should I mind ? Every one does. I am not old 
enough yet to be called Miss Madock ; and it is an 
ugly name too, just fit for Aunt Bathsheba." 

" Then I shall call you Em. It is such a nice 
little name. My sisters have not nearly such pretty 



names." 



"What are they?" 

" Clara and Helen. They are much older than 
you," he added, perceiving that she was about to 
ask questions concerning them, and being aware 
for the first time that his pseudonym had disad- 
vantages as well as merits. 

" I wish I had a brother," said Em musingly. 

" You want one, certainly," said Harold. " But I 
thought you despised all the masculine part of the 
world, Em ! " 

There was fun in his voice, but this time did she 
not seem offended. She only coloured, and turned 
away a little as she said, " I didn't know." 
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,."You thought all men were like that precious 
Sam ?" 

"All I have seen are — except grandpapa and 
clergymen. Of course my own papa was the best 
man in the world ; but he was different, you know. 
Are you going to be a clergyman ?" 

" No," said the heir of the Harfagres. 

" I thought you were ; because you don't smoke 
or swear." 

" Smoking," said Harold laughing, « is a thing I 
should much have enjoyed doing when I was six- 
teen, and I should have done it too if my father 
had not made me promise not, much against my 
will. So that is not to my credit. Swearing, Em, 
IS not a habit I have any fancy for, as I don't think 
it is fit either for a gentleman or a Christian ; and 
if I did, I should not have done it before you." 

" Wouldn't you .?" said Em in surprise. 

" Certainly not ; it would be an insult to a lady 
to swear in her presence." 

" Would it really ?" said Em. 

After a time Harold thought that they had better 
walk on before the heat of the day came on ; and 
they turned off from the cliff-edge down a lane, and 
then up a green hill-side. A grey stone cottage 
stood here, whence a tidy-looking woman put her 
head out as they went by. 

"Miss Em, dear!" 

" Yes, Mrs. Penberthy ?" 



" Be yn in a hurry, dear ? I du wish yu'd luke 
at little Bess. I believe she's going into a waste 
like piire Teddy ; she's been fret, fretting all night, 
and she's most worn out, and me tu." 

" May I go in ?" said Em to Harold, under 
whose orders she seemed to consider herself. He 
stood by the doorway and looked in. Em went up 
to the little sickly fretting child, took her in her 
arms, and sat down on a stool with her, feeling her 
hot hands, and listening to her breathing with 
something between medical and motherly instinct. 
She rocked gently for a few minutes ; the child's 
wailing ceased, and in a short time she was fast 
asleep. 

"That's just how she used to be with piire 
Teddy," said the mother ; " she'd come day after day 
and sit with him in her arms, and put him to sleep 
when no one else could. Her ma was just the 
same, Mrs. George was ; better nor any doctor or 
wise woman either. Some used to say she was 
proud" — this was aside to Harold — "but I never 
knowed a mite of pride in her, though she was a 
lady born. There, Miss Em, my dear, I can take 
her now; thank you for stopping, dear." And 
Mrs. Penberthy kissed Em with a hearty womanly 
kiss, which showed that the social status of the 
maiden of Crosscombe Farm was not perfectly 
clear. But in this the child showed the instinct of 
many more exalted in social rank, in that she did 
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not mind familiarity from those who were unmis- 
takably her inferiors, but only from those who 
were a trifle below her, and thought themselves her 
equals. 

" How do you come to be so accomplished, Em ?" 
said Harold. 

"Oh, I used to go among the cottages with 
mamma ; you know she was a clergyman's daughter, 
and so she used to visit the people, and take me 
with her," said Em sedately. Then, with a sudden 
change of subject, " Do the Miss Neils go to 
school r 

" No, they are too old for that. They used to 
have a governess at home once." 

" Oh !" in a tone of disappointment. 

" Why do you ask ?" said Harold, looking at her 
and smiling. 

" Because I thought you might know what they 
used to do at school. You know I hope I shall go 
to school some day." 

" Would you like it .?" 

" Oh, so much ! Were you ever at school ?" 

" Yes, at Eton." 

" Were there many boys there V 

The Etonian laughed as he replied, " Not more 
than a thousand or so." 

Em's eyes opened widely. " I didn't know there 
were such schools. I wonder if I shall go to a 
school with a thousand girls in it !" 



Harold thought that it might be difficult to find 
a female Eton. 

" What would you do at school, that you think it 
would be so delightful ?" 

" I should know other girls, and learn the things 
that ladies ought to learn," said Em. " I have 
never had anybody to teach me since mamma died. 
Oh, I sAould like to go to school !" 

" But how would you like to leave Crosscombe, 
Em r 

"I should not like that at all," said Em, the 
light dying out of her face. " I sometimes think it 
would break my heart to go away from the sea and 
the moor and Kizzy. Do people's hearts rea/fy 
break for such things, do you think ?" 

" I hope not," said Harold. 

" Aunt Patience died of a broken heart ; but that 
was because she was in love. Kizzy says, * Poor 
thing !' but I think she was very silly. She would 
want to marry a man that grandpapa did not want 
her to, and then she found out he had been married 
before, and so she broke her heart. I have no 
patience with such nonsense !" 

Em tossed her head with indignation as she 
spoke, and Harold with difficulty restrained a 
smile. 

" But I think I should break my heart," she went 
on, " if Aunt Bathsheba really made me live with 
her and be a dressmaker. But I don't think she 
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really could be so cruel ; she only said it to tease 
me, I believe." 

Em was a light and tireless climber, and though 
Harold started by offering to help her, he quickly 
found that she was quite his match. Yet she was 
by no means a reckless hoyden, careless of girlish 
proprieties. Her mother and Kizzy had brought 
her up in ways too truly refined for that. When 
they came to a clear stream, and Harold proposed 
refreshing themselves by dabbling their feet in the 
sunny water, Em ran away and performed her ab- 
lutions where Harold could not catch the smallest 
glimpse of her pretty slim feet Neither would she 
let him see her slide down a steep slippery slope of 
moor, where it was impossible to stand or walk; 
she sent him on in front, and came running after 
him, bright-eyed and rosy, having accomplished the 
convenient though undignified feat in solitude. 

The day waxed to noon, and waned into sunset ; 
and just as they were returning home by the cliffs, 
Harold caught sight of a gorgeous sunset effect, 
and sat down there and then to record it. They 
were not more than half-a-mile from Crosscombe, 
and Em said that she would run home and warn 
Kizzy to get their supper ready. 

" You had better not go till I come. You may 
come across those brutes, and their dogs and rats, 
Em," said Harold. 

" Oh no," said Em ; " they will have gone off to 
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the Blue Dragon to end up with getting drunk. 
They always do. I'm quite safe now." 

And the slight girl's figure flitted oflF, while 
Harold, after putting a lake and cadmium smudge 
upon his sky for a shorthand reminiscence, put up 
his sketching things and followed her. She had 
not more than three minutes' advance of him ; but 
in those three minutes much occurred. When he 
came up to the farm gate he saw several figures in 
the yard, all bathed in the glow of the sunset, which 
turned the grey stone of the farm-house walls and 
roof to orange, and dyed the vine leaves golden. 
He looked for a moment ; then, with a sudden 
exclamation, which might (had she heard it) have 
lowered him in Em's eyes, he sprang over the gate 
and stood among them. 

There was his Fan, apparently engaged in a 
deadly struggle with a bull-terrier who had attacked 
her throat; and there was Em, her left hand 
bleeding from a bite of the same terrier, struggling 
to escape from Sam's clutch, and to pull the dog 
off. Harold kicked Fan's assailant upon the head 
so effectually that it fell stunned upon the groftnd ; 
and next he walked up to Sam and knocked him 
down, releasing Em from his hold. Sam got up, 
shook himself, and walked off grumbling. He did 
not attempt to show fight. Harold paid no further 
attention to him. He was sitting on the ground 
holding Fan upon his knees, and examining into 
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her hurts. Some one stood beside him with a basin 
of warm water. It was Em. She put it down, and 
burst out crying. 

"You poor child!" said Harold, struck with 
sudden compunction. " I ought to have come 
home with you. Are you hurt ?" 

" I did try to stop them, indeed I did !" she said 
sobbing. " I pulled the dog off once, and he bit 
me ; and then Sam caught hold of me, and held 
me. 

•* Let me see your hand,** said Harold. " Kneel 
down for one moment, Em ;" and as she obeyed she 
found to her astonishment that he was vigorously 
sucking the bite. " Don't, please, Mr. Neil !" she 
said, vainly struggling to free herself ; but he held 
her hand tight, and went on. Then, after a minute or 
two, he desisted, and they both laughed. " That is 
the way to treat bites," he said. " And now I must 
attend to Fan." 

Fan's bite, happily, was not a fatal one. She had 
nearly recovered her shot-wound, and had — ^so 
Kizzy said — almost mastered the bull-terrier, who, 
however, had the power of going on longer than the 
retriever. If Em^ — ^and still more, if Harold had 
not come up at the right moment. Fan's hours 
would have been numbered. Kizzy told with indig- 
nation how she had perceived that they were up to 
some mischief, having been disappointed of the 
expected number of rats in the barn ; and how she 



had run down the lane to see if she could meet 
Harold, and hurry him home to guard his dog. 
Meeting Em, she had returned with her ; for 
nothing would have induced Kizzy to leave Em 
alone with Sam and his friends. 

Harold spent the night keeping g^ard over Fan 
and bathing her wounds. Kizzy brought him a 
clean heap of straw and some rugs for himself, and 
Em brought him a couple of dip candles, and The 
Fairchild Family^ as the most exciting work of 
fiction which the house could provide. " It is very 
interesting," she said ; " it is about such naughty 
children, you can't think. In each chapter they do 
something naughtier than the last ; there's a hymn 
and a prayer at the end of every chapter that their 
mamma read to them, but I don't think it could 
have done them much good." 

" Were they ever as brave as you, Em, getting 
yourself bitten to try to save a stranger's dog, I 
wonder V said Harold. 

" I would have done it for any dog !" said Em ; 
" but I should have been mean and cowardly not 
to have done it for yours, when you have been so 
kind to me all day. But I see now," she went on 
meditatively ; " Kizzy is quite right in saying that 
you are a true gentleman. And I always try to be 
a true lady, so I was obliged, you see, to stand up 
for Fan." 

Kizzy thought that this moonlight interview had 
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lasted long enough, and called her charge in. She 
bade Harold good-night, and left him ; but he did 
not trouble the Fairchild Family. He had a far 
more exciting story to think about, in which he 
was not a mere reader, but an actor. 

This child, Em, seemed to have made an extra- 
ordinary impression upon his thoughts, judging by 
the way in which again and again his mind re- 
curred to her. She was a wonderful child ; so 
curiously dainty and refined in her ways, so abso- 
lutely simple and childishly unsophisticated in her 
ideas ; and withal so tender to the sick child, so 
spirited in her defence of Fan ! He began to build 
castles in the air by which he might persuade his 
mother to take compassion upon her friendlessness, 
and have her properly educated. The thought of 
Sam made his blood boil ; how low and contempt- 
ible a nature his must be, that he could not bestow 
upon this unprotected little cousin of his the bare 
respect due from any man to any woman ; much 
more when Em was as Harold saw her in his 
boyish fancy — the sylph-child of the heather, inno- 
cently proud and confidingly simple. 

The sweet air, thyme and heather-laden, floated 
in through the outhouse door. The immeasurable 
heavens broke open to their highest, and the moon- 
light glorified the straw into glittering silver spines, 
Harold was strangely wakeful as he lay with Fan 
nestling by his side, comfortably asleep after her 



conflict ; and still Em's fair face, golden heaps of 
hair, and clear, innocent voice haunted his thoughts. 
Yes, for the first time Harold's heart was smitten 
by the barbed arrow. He, who was by nature so 
thorough a Harfagre that what was conventional 
in his position was accepted by him almost with 
the same implicitness of belief as its deeper rela- 
tions — ^he, who had always submitted in everything 
to his father's desires, until goaded by too much 
supervision into the one small act of rebellion 
which had led him to Crosscombe, and who had 
always intended to fall in love with a beautiful, 
accomplished, intellectual lady of the highest birth 
and attainments, hitherto unfound — ^he had been 
caught by a slight, despised, uneducated child of 
fifteen ! " It won't do," he said to himself in some 
dismay. " If Fan were well, I would go off to- 
morrow." "Nonsense!" said second thoughts; 
" do you mean to say that you can't trust yourself 
to see a child like that without making love to 
her? What an egregious fool you must be!" 
"Besides," chimed in another voice, "it certainly 
would hardly be grateful, after her defence of Fan, 
to rush off and not try what can be done for her. 
Poor little thing ! to think of their making a sewing 
woman of her — it would be like putting her to the 
treadmill ; and Kizzy says that is to be her fate. 
Now if you stayed and made friends with her, you 
might have grounds for getting Lady Carton to 
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befriend her, which would be of more use 
than your help. Between Sam and the unkind 
aunt, will not she want some one to stand by her 
— and will you be cowardly enough to run off 
for the sake of possible inconvenience to your- 
self?" 

Prudence was on one side ; all other good voices 
were on the other. Harold listened so far to 
Prudence as to make up his mind that he would be 
exceedingly circumspect in his conduct towards 
the child ; never saying a word or casting a look 
which might be construed as that of a lover by her 
or any one else. As for her, he thought he was 
pretty safe ; she was by far too simple and childish 
to attribute to him any but the most obvious 
motives of kindness and friendliness. Having 
made this compromise with Prudence, Harold 
turned his mind freely to the other considerations 
involved, and found that the more he looked at 
them the more imperative they grew. When a 
young knight's sympathies are all enlisted in the 
cause of a captive maiden, and he has had the 
satisfaction of knocking down the ogre who was 
maltreating her; when the captive maiden repre- 
sents herself to his mind as the human embodiment 
of all the beauty of a Devonshire combe, it may 
fairly be imagined that the young knight will 
before long bind himself privately or openly 
to the service of that captive maiden, with a 
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chivalrous and unselfish carelessness about the 
consequences to himself. So on that moonlight 
night, in the solitude of his dog's sick-room, did 
the heir of the Harfagres pledge himself in his 
own heart to the service of the fair child Em. 





CHAP. VII. — FAIRYLAND. 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new : 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outrun oiu: fallow deer. 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were bom with eagle's wings. 

MFTER knocking Sam down, and after ex- 
^ ^ periencing his untrustworthiness with regard 
to Fan, Harold could not well remain at 
Crosscombe Farm. But he found a lodging 
at the Penberthys' cottage, where bed and 
board were clean, though rough ; and here the 
young aristocrat made himself very happy for a 
fortnight, during which he managed to see as much 
of Em as if he had been at the farm still. It was 
wonderful what ingenuity he displayed in inventing 
expedients as excuses for her company. He would 
walk over to Riverston, and bring back all sorts of 
schoolboy luxuries in the way of jam, fruit, potted 
meat, and sardines, for an al fresco tea upon the 
moor, to which Kizzy, Em, and the old grandfather 
were all invited. He would call at the farm and 
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persuade Kizzy to let him have Em for a drawing- 
lesson ; and Kizzy, moved by the remembrance of 
sundry faint pencil landscapes performed by Em's 
" poor dear ma," could not bring herself to deny the 
child these advantages. Fan, who recovered quickly 
from the terrier's bite, made a third at their inter- 
views. She became quite devoted to Em, and while 
she put on airs of distant courtesy to Kizzy, whom 
she treated as an inferior, she was always ready to 
lick Em's nose, or to lay her head meditatively upon 
Em's knees. Sam went off to some races on the 
other side of the county, £^nd the air of Crosscombe 
seemed all the purer for his absence. 

Harold kept strictly to his r6le as a Mentor, or 
imagined that he did so. A true Harfagre, he im- 
proved the occasion whenever it was possible in a 
manner so like his father's, that it would have 
made any one laugh who knew Lord Carton. Ada 
Lorimer used to tell Harold that she was sure he 
would be prosy in his age ; and perhaps he had a 
love of delivering himself of his own opinion, which 
the perpetual snubs he got at home in some degree 
restrained within limits at present. He spoke 
seriously to Em upon the duty of improving her 
mind while she was young ; and Em, whose fierce 
shyness had passed into childlike docility towards 
him, promised that she would try, and, for want of 
better food, was found by him next day diligently 
copying out the first pdge of Johnson's Dictionary, 
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because, as she innocently said, there were so many 
words there which she could not understand. He 
told her stories out of Greek history as they walked 
on the moor, and delighted to see her grey eyes 
light up and sparkle at the story of some heroic 
deed. He flattered himself that he was rousing her 
intellect to life ; and indeed it was a very pleasant 
thing to rouse an intellect which expressed itself in 
such a pretty, eager face as Em's, and shone out in 
such lovely eyes, which could be limpid, melting, 
flashing in turn. But at the same time, the process 
of rousing Em's intellect roused the young man's 
love beyond power of subjugation, and he fell every 
day deeper beneath the spell. After a fortnight of 
this, he was quite determined that Em and no other 
woman should be his wife. He would watch over 
her, and see that her mind was no more left to 
starve itself for lack of food, and he would win his 
father's consent some day to his marriage. "We 
are both young enough to wait now," he said philo- 
sophically to himself, " and if my father is deter- 
mined against it, why, I can be determined too. 
He must come round in time ; and a wife is a thing 
a man must choose for himself, after all." 

Em was too childish to guess at his feelings 
towards her. She thought him the kindest and 
most delightful person who had ever crossed her 
path ; she was highly struck by a sense of his con- 
descension, not to her station, but to her years and 



ignorance. She no longer pitied Fan for belonging 
to one of his sex, and indeed, notwithstanding her 
defiant assertion to Kizzy about running after a 
man, she was almost as ready to be at his beck and 
call as if she had been a dog herself. It was a 
novelty to her to be treated as an object of im- 
portance, to be conversed with, to be drawn out, to 
be asked her opinion about this and that. Hitherto 
she had been absolutely a child under command of 
others — ^stern from her Aunt Bathsheba, kind and 
motherly from Kizzy, contemptuous from Sam. 
The considerate courtesy which marks a true 
gentleman was a new experience to Em, and she 
returned it with childish affection and hero-worship, 
but not with woman's love, for her nature was not 
yet ripe for that. 

Kizzy was not quite at ease about her, less on 
her own account than on that of what Miss Bath- 
sheba might say if these goings on should reach 
her ears. Em was so absolutely childish and un- 
conscious, so unblushingly and innocently fond of 
Mr. Neil, that Kizzy could not poison her enjoy- 
ment by instilling into her mind any ideas of the 
possible outcome of a young man's kindness to a 
young girl. She promptly suppressed old Toby, 
the farm man who attended to the household needs, 
and Mrs. Pentreath, who came to do charring on 
Saturdays, when they remarked that "Miss Em 
seemed to have got a young man." "Miss Em's 
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got no such thing : hold your stupid tongues !" said 
Kizzy. " She comes of quality, and young ladies 
don't go taking up with young men at her age, as 
your Jenny might, Mrs. Pentreath. In three years* 
time that'll be time for her to think about young 
men." But she was a little testy and dry in her 
manner, nevertheless. 

"How dull it will be when he goes away!" 
said Em one day in the kitchen to Kizzy, leaning 
against the open doorway which framed her in with 
vine leaves. 

Kizzy looked up sharply. "Law, Miss Em, 
don't you be beginning that cry, do I shall think 
I'd better not have given you so much liberty to 
go running all over the place with Mr. Neil." 
• "What do you mean, Kizzy.?" said Em, rather 
hurt. " I'm sure it would be very ungrateful of me 
not to feel dull when he goes away, he's been so 
kind. I should have thought you'd have been 
sorry too." 

" Ah, well," said Kizzy, mollified by this associa- 
tion of her own feelings with Em's, " I won't deny but 
what I may be sorry too. But there's no good in 
taking troubles by the forelock, that's what I mean, 
Miss Em." 

Em looked a little puzzled by this rather hypo- 
critical change of front, but her musings were 
dispelled by Kizzy sending her to get her grand- 
papa his tea. 



Em's life at this time bore the semblance of one 
of those luminous sea-mists which sometimes in 
calm and sunny weather drive up against the rugged 
cliffs of those western shores. If you are caught in 
one of these in a dangerous place you must wait, 
enwrapped in the drifting folds of silver air, till they 
pass by. Their brilliancy is dazzling, for every 
drop of mist reflects the sun from above; your eyes 
ache with vainly trying to pierce it, and the only 
thing which affords them any rest is to look at the 
ground and gaze there at the little dry sea-thrift, 
and the little star-flowers, blue squills, pink centaury, 
and white saxifrage, which gem those breeze-swept 
ramparts of cliff, growing so low and humbly that 
you scarcely crush them even by treading upon 
their innocent faces. So Em gathered the little 
pleasures that came to her hand, troubling herself 
little about the uncertainty which beset her future, 
and ignorant that the storm-wind was already rising 
which was to sweep away its dazzling curtain from 
the bare facts of her life. Already she had learnt 
to look upon " Mr. Neil " as one who would take 
her side, if need were, against the stern and un- 
sympathetic Aunt Bathsheba ; so what good was 
there in troubling one's self about the future ? 

Harold's meditations upon the position of affairs 
had brought him to one point which he thought 
himself extremely far-sighted for reaching. This 
was, that in order to prove to his relatives that no 
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attempt had been made to catch him, he would 
continue his incognito, so far as Em was concerned, 
until he had made an explanation to his father. 
** They will see, then " — he put it to himself with a 
sense of Machiavellian astuteness — " that there has 
been no trap of any kind, otherwise they will be 
sure to suspect that some one wanted to catch me, 
as being heir to Baronsthorpe and the title and all 
that. That will be proved impossible at least." 
Poor Harold ! his deep-laid scheme was not des- 
tined to be regarded with the admiration it 
deserved. 

One Sunday evening, after sunset, a scene of the 
little idyll was going on. Em had come out to fill 
her red pitcher at the brook — she had a fancy for 
performing her morning ablutions in water fetched 
from the brook after the sun had gone down, and 
Harold generally managed to be there at the same 
time and lift up her pitcher from the rocky basin 
where it was filled, though she always would carry 
it in herself, poising it upon her head. This was a 
feat in which Em took some pride, as she had 
taught herself to do it in imitation of Polly 
Pentreath, and old Toby had laughed at her for 
trying, and told her that she was too much of a 
young lady to be able to manage it. Just now, on 
this Sunday evening, the pitcher was standing 
under the silver overflow of cool, bubbling water, 
Em was sitting perched upon a rock, and Harold 



leaning near her. The golden glow of the west 
tinted Em's delicate skin into a hue that would 
have been dear to Titian, lighted up her bronze hair 
into gold, and transformed her common old gown 
into shades and folds worthy of her own pretty 
face. 

" Yes," Harold was saying, " I must really go 
next week, Em. But you will write to me very 
often, and tell me everything that happens, won't 
you ?" 

" And will you really write to me ?" said Em. 

" Of course I will. I shall want to know no end 
of thing^s — everything that happens here." 

"Are you sure you'll care to hear.?" said Em, 
with mischievous eyes of childish archness. "I 
believe if I write and tell you about Bess Penberthy 
or the brindled calf you'll think my letters very 
stupid indeed." 

" No, Em," said Harold, with a sudden gravity in 
his voice, " I shall never think your letters stupid. 
I shall always be glad to hear the least thing about 
you. I feel as if you were just like my little 
sister, you know, now that we know each other so 
well." 

" Do you really ? How kind you are !" said Em, 
lighting up with pleasure. " And may I sign my 
letters to you *your affectionate sister'.?" 

"Yes, do, Em," said Harold, with a warmth in 
his tone that might have suggested to a dispassionate 
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observer that his love for Em was not entirely of a 
brotherly nature. 

" I always wanted to have a brother," said Em, 
" except now and then when I thought he might 
have been like Sam. Other people seem to have so 
many relations, and I have so few." 

" Well, then, Em," said Harold, leaning forward 
with a manly earnestness upon his face, " you must 
promise always to treat me as your brother. You 
must never mind asking me to do anything that 
will help you ; I shall never think it a trouble. And 
you must let me know everything that you are 
thinking of and that interests you, because it will 
interest me too." 

"And will you tell me things that I don't 
know — about what is good manners, and that sort 
of thing ?" said Em. " Because I do want to behave 
like a lady, as mamma was, and I know nobody — 
no real lady — ^that would tell me things." 

"If ever I see occasion," said Harold, looking 
up at her with a tender smile ; for it was extra- 
ordinary how naturally good Em's manners were. 
"But good manners are not the only thing that 
matters in the world," he went on, recurring to his 
Mentor tone. 

" No, being good signifies more," said Em. " I do 
try to be good, Mr. Neil ; but somehow I can't be 
nearly as attentive in church as you are. I noticed 
you to-day. When I am in church, I think all sorts 



of things about what will happen to me, and 
whether I shall ever go to school. Do you think I 
shall ?" 

"You shall, if I can ever help you to it," said 
Harold ; " and Em, when I get home I shall send 
you some books, and set you questions on them, and 
you must write the answers and send them to 
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" Oh, thank you ! That I will. I will work so 
hard; because it is really so wonderfully kind of 
you to say you will be my brother, when I am so 
much more ignorant than other girls. But you 
don't think I am too ignorant ever to know as much 
as a lady should, do you ?" 

*• Wordsworth wouldn't have thought so.' 

"Who is he?" 

"A poet. He wrote a poem called *The 
Education of Nature,* about a girl who was not to 
learn from books, but from all the beautiful sights 
and sounds about her ;" and Harold proceeded to 
quote, with comments suited to Em's under- 
standing— 

*She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of mine own. 

'The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.'" 
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Em sat perched upon her rock, her slim hands 
clasped upon her knees, listening. 

"Kizzy would say I was wasting all my time 
if I were to come and sit here and listen to the 
brook," she said meditatively, "instead of doing my 
work. Do you think it really made the girl more 
ladylike ?" 

** Wordsworth thought so, you see." 

" But would you think so ?" and she looked up 
with an arch glance of fun. " Because if you are to 
be my brother, and look after my education, and if 
you tell me to come and sit here for half-an-hour 
and listen to the water every day, I must, you 
know. " 

" Miss Em !" called Kizzy from within ; and Em 
sprang up, poised her pitcher on her head, and 
carried it in triumph up the little steep path, and in 
at the gate. "Good night!" she called out to 
Harold in her clear girlish voice when she reached 
the door. Then she went in, and he stayed without, 
deep in thought. 

The experience of first love had not come to 
Harold without stirring up the depths of his nature. 
He had plenty of little weaknesses of his own, like 
other men : he was somewhat too opinionative, and 
by no means thought small beer of himself. But 
his was a true, honest, steadfast nature, nevertheless, 
and the tide of pure youthful passion flooded his 
heart and silenced the little babbling rills of triviali- 



ties and small conceits which his nature had not yet 
outgrown. As he thought of Em, he grew insensibly 
more humble, more gentle, more anxious to be what 
she imagined him to be, for her childish veneration 
for him was sufficiently evident to make him feel 
that he had more reverence than he deserved. It 
was not without a prayer that he might in truth 
grow up to be what she now in her innocence 
believed him to be, that Harold lay down to rest 
that night. 




CHAP. VIII. — A BALEFUL STAR. 

Thejr may pen thee in deepest prison, 

In isle of the utmost sea ; 
But my love hatl^ wings for the rescue. 

And I will set thee free. 

" Y AW, sir, have you heard ? The piire old gen- 

A-f tleman is gone!" 

"What! old Mr. Madock?" 

" The very same, sir. Master Toby he come here 
this morning, and says he, the piire old man went 
off in his sleep, quite sudden like, and Kizzy found 
him quite dead and peaceful when she went to call 
him this morning. What will become of the piire 
young lady, sir?" 

For Mrs. Penberthy, notwithstanding Kizzy's 
irate disclaimer, looked upon Harold as "Miss 
Em's young man," as did all the other labouring 
folk round about Crosscombe. If Miss Em had 
been less taken up with his society, she might have 
had her eyes opened by well-meant jocose hints and 
congratulations, but she had not been among the 
cottages for the last fortnight. 



" I don't know, I'm sure. Have they sent to the 
grandson ?" 

" Yes, sir, and to Miss Bathsheba too ; they've 
telegrafted, sir. Are you going off without your 
breakfast, sir? I've got it all ready. I doubted 
you'd be off there as soon as you could." 

Harold swallowed a little breakfast, called Fan, 
and made his way as rapidly as he could to the 
farm. The kitchen was full of neighbours, the 
parlour was set apart for the doctor's expected 
visit, and Em was upstairs. As soon as Harold 
could catch Kizzy he asked after her. Kizzy looked 
very grave and tearful. 

" As well as you can expect, sir," said Kizzy, in 
the stereotyped phrase used by all servants with the 
slightest sense of the propriety of the occasion. 
"She's upset, poor dear, as can't be avoided she 
should, and I've set her to rip up the seams of an 
old gown of her ma's to make over again for herself 
for a bit of amusement like." 

" Mayn't I see her, Kizzy ?" said Harold, in the 
most insinuating manner he could put on. 

" Not to-day, sir, while all the people are about ; 
'twouldn't be proper while she is in such affliction," 
said Kizzy, looking shocked. 

" But you know I shan't have the chance another 
day, when her aunt is here ; I can't disturb them 
then, and I do want to hear all about the poor little 
thing, tt must have been such a terrible shock." 
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" That you may well say, sir," said Kizzy ; " she 
cried and shook all over when I come and told her, 
but she's quieter now, and I wouldn't disturb her if 
I was you, sir." 

" But I'm sure she wouldn't mind seeing me," said 
Harold. 

" No, sir, but Miss Bathsheba might think it un- 
proper, and she's to take charge of Miss Em now, 
you know, sir. And to speak the truth," said 
Kizzy, bursting into tears, "that hurts me more 
than poor master's death — ^though I'm a sinful 
woman that it should — to think of parting with my 
Em to her, for they don't like each other, and the 
child 'on't ever be happy along o' her. She's a hard 
woman is Miss Bathsheba." 

"But Kizzy, you must let me see her," said 
Harold, very much discomposed. "Miss Bath* 
sheba's nothing to me, and Em is, and we may 
find out some way of keeping her out of her hands." 

"No, no, Mr. Neil, not now," said Kizzy, who 
seemed suddenly to have developed an extra* 
ordinary respect for Miss Bathsheba. " Let her be 
to-day, and to-morrow I'll send her out for a breath 
of air when all's quiet, and tell her to go on the 
cliff walk, and if you two have your talk out there. 
Miss Bathsheba need be none the wiser." 

"What time.?" said Harold. 

"Well, I don't know when Miss Bathsheba '11 
want her," said Kizzy ; " she may keep her at her 




needle making her mourning all day till after tea. 
But ril send her out then, if not before ; and do 
you be on the look-out for her, sir, for I doubt it 11 
do her good to tell anybody fresh what's in her 
heart, poor dear!" 

Further than this Kizzy was inexorable; and two 
of the longest days Harold had ever known fol- 
lowed. Plan after plan coursed through his mind, 
proposed itself, and was rejected as impossible or 
unworkable. Suppose this cruel aunt should insist 
upon denying Em the advantages of education, 
which she so much desired, and turning her into a 
sewing-drudge ! Harold had a little money of his 
own — ^the yearly interest of six thousand pounds — 
which would come to him when he came of age, 
next February ; and he made up his mind that if 
the aunt insisted upon refusing Em education, he 
would undertake to put her to school and to main- 
tain her there. But suppose that the aunt held to 
her rights as Em's lawful guardian, what could be 
done then ? 

At last the weary hours had all dragged by, and 
from a pinnacle of vantage on the high ground 
above the cliff Harold saw a slim figure in a white 
sun-bonnet issue from the farm-house door, and 
take the path towards the sea. Before very long 
Em was fairly out of sight from the house, and 
then Harold swung himself rapidly down from his 
height, followed by Fan, and walked by her side. 
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holding her hand without speaking, till they 
reached the ledge of path above the Red Cliff. 
There he said " Sit down ; here is a nice seat. 
Now we can talk." 

Em took off her sun-bonnet, and disclosed a sad 
little white face with red-rimmed eyes. 

"Oh, Mr. Neil," she said, "isn't it dreadful.?" 

"It was very sudden," he said gently. "But 
many would be glad of such a quiet and easy 
death, and every one speaks of his goodness 
and kindness, and his usefulness too in earlier 
life." 

•* Oh yes," said Em, " I know ; and it's not for 
him I'm so unhappy, it's for myself. I am for him 
too, you know, when I look at his chair and think 
how he used to like me to sit on the stool and lay 
my head on his knee, and think I was' Aunt 
Patience," and her voice faltered. "But it's for 
myself that I am so unhappy. I think I shall die 
of unhappiness, as Aunt Patience did." 

" Why, dear } — what is the matter V said Harold, 
with protecting brotherly tenderness. 

" Because what I thought would be too dreadful 
ever to happen has come. Aunt Bathsheba means 
to take me to live with her and teach me dress- 
making at Exeter. I asked her if she wouldn't 
send me to school, and I would work very hard, 
and learn enough to be a governess, and be no ex- 
pense to her; and she said no, it was all silly pride, 
G 




and I must pocket it, and be grateful to her for 
giving me a home and a way to earn my own 
living. And to-day she has kept me sitting all 
day making my mourning frock, and scolding me 
because I was so slow, and sneering because 
mamma was a lady. And oh, I am so tired and 
so miserable !" and Em burst into tears again. 

"You poor little thing!" said Harold. "Don't 
cry, Em. That shall never be. I will send you to 
school myself. I will see your aunt and settle it 
with her." 

"Will you.? May you.?" she said, opening her 
eyes wide. " Doesn't it cost a great deal ? Aunt 
Bathsheba said she hadn't so much money to throw 
away upon nonsense." 

" I can manage it quite well. Don't you know 
we settled that you should be my little sister ? Of 
course it would be quite right that I should see my 
little sister properly educated." 

" Oh, but we are not really, you know," said Em, 
with a half-frightened look, " and perhaps she won't 
think you ought, nor Kizzy either." 

" But perhaps she will, Em. She may be glad 
that you should have the advantage, though she 
does not care to go to the expense of it herself 
Besides, I shouldn't wonder if I could persuade her 
if we stood face to face. Don't you think I could ? 
You know I persuaded you not to treat me as if I 
were a wolf." 
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" I was so silly," said Em, with a downcast look. 
* But you know I couldn't tell how kind you were 
going to be." 

Harold could hardly forbear spoiling his little 
scheme by disclaiming all imputation of kindness, 
and telling Em that her love was the one treasure 
which was all that he cared for in life. But he had 
made up his mind not to disclose his feelings to 
her, if it could possibly be avoided, until after he 
had spoken to his father, and her absolute childish- 
ness made it easier to keep his resolution. 

" You wouldn't leave off writing to me, or letting 
me write to you, if I have to be a dressmaker?" 
she said after a pause, with tears gathering in her 
eyes, and a faltering voice. 

"Not if you had to be a costermonger," said 
Harold, laughing and taking both her hands in 
his. " Do you think it is likely, Em } Don't 
you see that the more unhappy you are, the 
more I should think of you and try to comfort 
you ?" 

" But, you see, you couldn't help me," said poor 
Em. 

"Ah, you don't know. Perhaps I have more 
power than you think," said Harold. 

"But everything is against me," sobbed poor 
Em. " Kizzy says I mustn't mind, because it's 
God's will ; but that is just what I wish it wasn't 
And Kizzy minds herself; I heard her crying last 



night in bed. Oh dear, how hard it is to bear 
what we don't like ! I almost think it would have 
been nicer not to have been born. I told Kizzy 
so," she went on, with a half smile flashing through 
her fears, " and Kizzy said I was naughty and un- 
thankful for the mercies I had ; but Job said so in 
the Bible, so I don't see why I shouldn't." 

*' No, Em dear, don't say that any more. Don't 
you see," said Harold, blushing a little, and hesi- 
tating somewhat as he spoke, "you are not left 
alone. If Mr. Madock had died a month or two 
months ago, you must have gone to your aunt ; 
but it was ordered that I should be brought to you 
before you lost him, and learn to care for you, so 
that when you are unhappy it makes me unhappy 
too." 

"Does it really r* said Em. 

" Yes, really," said Harold, " so be sure that, as I 
don't want to be made miserable by thinking that 
you are miserable, I shall do my very utmost to 
get us both out of it and persuade your aunt to let 
me send you to school, and if she won't, I think I 
know an argument that will persuade her, though 
I shan't use it as long as I can do without it." 

He looked so bright, so confident, that Em for- 
got her own misgivings, and when they parted, she 
had lost her woe-begone look, and had almost 
regained her natural light-heartedness. 

The .first morning after the funeral, Harold 
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called and asked if he might see Miss Madock. 
He was shown into the parlour, which had grown 
much more stiff and prim already under Bath- 
sheba's management, and waited there in some 
trepidation while Miss Madock arranged her attire 
into a sufficiently lugubrious aspect to receive a 
stranger, since she would have thought it sinful to 
wear crape in the morning. Harold laughed to 
himself at the awe which he, a Houseman, an 
Honourable, and a future peer, felt at the coming 
of this middle-aged provincial dressmaker; but 
none the less he felt almost as he used to do at the 
dentist's. 

She came, a rather handsome, well-formed 
woman, with a countenance whose features were 
marred by the straightness and downward tendency 
of the corners of the lips. Except for the mouth, 
she might have been something like Em in her 
youth, for her eyes were large and well opened, of 
the same grey as Em's, and the forehead was of the 
same shape. But the sweet curves of Em's lips 
seemed as they never could grow into the sour 
lines of Bathsheba's. 

" I am sorry to intrude upon you," said Harold, 
in his most courteous manner, "but my visit is 
strictly upon business which I wished to settle as 
soon as I could." 

"Creditor's business, sir, I presume.^" said Miss 
Madock. " My nephew will settle all that." 



" No/' stammered Harold, rather put out by this 
interruption^ *" it was not that It was about j^ur 
niece. Miss Emily Madock." 

"Well, sir?" said Miss Madock sternly, eyeing 
him with what was almost equal to rebuke for 
impertinence. ^ What may be your business with 
my niece?" 

" I — I — ^am very much interested in her — and she 

told me that you intended her to be — to be *' 

said poor Harold, quailing under Miss Madock's eye. 

"A dressmaker, as I am myself. Yes, sir, she 
told you correctly ; and excuse me if I say that I 
don't know what business it may be of yours. I am 
Emily Madock's guardian." 

" But I don't think she will like the life. I am 
sure it will make her ill, she has been used to so 
much fresh air," said Harold, alive to the danger of 
suggesting anything derogatory to the honour of 
Miss Madock's profession. 

" Well, sir, I don't think it much matters what 
a girl of that age likes one way or another. She 
must earn her living, and can't do it by running 
wild on the moor all her life," said Miss Madock, 
not unreasonably ; " and if you are really interested 
in the girl, you can't show your interest better 
than in advising her to submit to them whom 
Providence has set over her, which I may say in 
this case is me, and to give up her silly fancies 
about gentility, and education, and what not" 
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" But," said Harold, " I should be very glad to — 
pay — for her going to school, if you would allow 
me. That is what I came to say. It would be 
such a pity to start her in life with no more 
education than she has now ; and her abilities are 
really first-rate — I assure you they are !" 

Miss Madock looked at him with a stony face. 
" Much obliged for your offer, sir, she said, " but no 
Madocks have ever yet taken charity from any- 
body, nor asked strangers to interfere in their 
family affairs. Good morning, sir." 

She made a very elaborate curtsey, and would 
have bowed him out ; but Harold held his ground. 
" I have more interest in your niece than you know, 
Miss Madock," he said, less shyly than he had yet 
spoken. " I wish to make her my wife as soon as 
she is old enough." 

" Hey ?" said Miss Madock, fairly surprised out 
of the elaboration of her usual manner. Harold 
did not repeat his words, but left them to produce 
their own effect " Do you mean to say you think 
of marrying that child, Em? "she said, after a pause. 

" Yes," said Harold. 

"Unaccountable! Well, sir, sit down again, and let 
me hear about it. First of all, what is your name.?" 

" Harold Neil." 

" What do you do for your livelihood V 

" I am at Oxford now." 

" What ! Oxford College .?" 



"Yes," said Harold, strongly impelled to add 
Christchurch University. 

"And what have you got to live on, sir?" said 
Miss Madock, with a considerable accession of 
deference in her tone, if not in her words. 

" Well, I have only got six thousand pounds of 
my own ; but I am heir to a large property in 
shire." 

If Harold had known it, his manner of saying 
"only six thousand pounds" impressed Miss Ma- 
dock in his favour more than anything she had as 
yet discovered about him. He spoke of it with 
such simplicity, as if it were indeed a mere nothing 
beside the riches which Miss Madock might expect. 
However, she went on with her catechism. 

" Then I don't suppose your friends will think 
much of your choosing a girl like Em." 

" I don't intend to have my wife chosen for me 
by my friends. I shall choose my own." 

" Hum," said Miss Madock ; and there was a 
pause. Then she went on. " The six thousand 
pounds are your own, so that you could settle 
them on Em ?" 

" Oh dear, yes," said the young man lightly. 

" And you would be willing to do that .?" 

" Of course I should ; that or anything more 
that was wanted. But at the same time, Miss 
Madock, I don't want to have any obstacles in the 
way of my people approving my choice, if I can 
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help it ; so I should very much prefer being able 
to tell them that Em was at school with other girls, 
rather than that she was — was " 

" A dressmaker/' said Miss Madock, who was too 
strong-minded to mince matters. " Well, you may 
be right ; that alters things, to be sure/' There 
was another pause, and then she went on. *' The 
girl's nothing but a burden on my hands ; she's got 
no more than twenty pounds a year of her own, 
and no knowledge of work, nor nothing but an 
uppish spirit, and a foolish vanity because her 
mother was an Established minister's daughter. 
I looked to it as my duty to take the child, and do 
my duty by her ; but if it's true that you say, that 
you can really settle six thousand pounds on the 
girl when she marries you, why, 'twould be standing 
in her way not to let you take yours, and send her 
to school if you please to do so. Does Em know 
of this.?" 

"No. I have never spoken to her of it yet," 
said Harold, reddening and stammering. " But if 
you agree to it, I should like to settle it with her 
now — at once." 

"The only thing," said Miss Madock medita- 
tively, " is that I don't like your keeping it dark 
from your parents." 

"They are not in England now," said Harold. 
" I shall tell them about it as soon as they come 
back." 



io6 Em. 

" Well," said Miss Madock, " I'll send Em to you 
at once, and you can talk it over. I expect she'll 
be fine and pleased about it, for she's been crying 
her eyes out at the thought of living at Exeter, and 
that old Kizzy has been almost on her knees to me 
to let her have her way, and go to school. But I ' 
have no money to waste on a girl's whims, and so I 
told her ; and she looked as if I had said she was 
to be hung at least, little silly!" Miss Madock 
smiled grimly. 

" Please," said Harold, as she was going out of 
the room, "don't tell her what I want her for." 

Miss Madock nodded, and left him. 




CHAP IX. — THE prince's WOOING. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace 

In all that land had never been ; 
Cophetua swore a royal oath, 

This beggar-maid shall be my queen ! 

AFTER a brief period of waiting, Harold 
^ heard quick footsteps outside, saw the door 
open, and Em entered. She was arrayed in 
deep mourning, which made her look younger 
than ever ; but there was a childish flush of 
expectation on her pink cheeks and a light in 
her great eyes which showed that Harold was in 
her mind a possible deliverer from all ev^s. 

" Oh, Mr. Neil !" she said, coming up to him and 
taking his hand with childish confidence, "what 
have you done to Aunt Bathsheba ? She keeps on 
hinting at something you want to say, and made 
me put on my best frock ; and I thought perhaps 
you had persuaded her to send me to school. 
Have you really ?" 

" I hope so," said Harold ; and Em gave a 
sudden dance and a pirouette for joy, such as the 



prospect of school does not often produce in the 
youthful mind. " Oh, thank you !" she said, looking 
as if she could gladly have kissed him with grati- 
tude ; and indeed she did catch hold of his hand 
and shake it in the exuberance of her delight. 
" But why do you look so grave ?" she said, 
catching sight of his face, and suddenly standing still. 

" Because I don't know whether you will like the 
only condition on which she will let me have any- 
thing to do with you." 

" Oh, what is it >" 

He did not answer for a moment. Then he said, 
" Em, the other day you promised to be my little 
sister." 

" Yes. You said I might." 

" Suppose, instead of being my sister, I asked 
you to be my wife ?" 

" Your wife !" said Em, growing quite pale with 
surprise, as suddenly the instincts of womanhood 
awoke int© life with a sudden burst. 

" Yes. Won't you ? Oh, Em, I do love you so !" 

Em burst into tears. They were not the happy 
tears with which a grown woman sometimes re- 
ceives the revelation of a hitherto unspoken love ; 
they were rather tears of childish bewilderment, 
from the inadequacy of the child's thoughts and 
feelings to bear the strain of the deeper current of 
life. " I'm not old enough !" she sobbed, shrinking 
away as Harold came nearer. " Oh, don't, don't !" 
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Poor Harold drew back, feeling as if Em had 
given him a moral blow in the face. He thought 
she could not care for him, and that she shrank 
from him out of unconquerable aversion. He sat 
down, rested his arms upon the table, and laid his 
head upon them in an attitude of deep dejection, 
looking so miserable that Em*s heart could not but 
be touched when she lifted up her eyes and saw 
him. " Mr. Neil," she said timidly, " do you really 
care ?" 

"Oh, my darling, don't I V He sprang up with 
renewed hope at the change of her tone. " I won't 
ask you for ever so long, Em ; you shall be a child 
as long as ever you like ; only say that you love 
me a little." 

" Why, of course I do," said Em simply ; "how 
could I help it } You are kinder to me than any- 
body in the world !" 

" Because I love you better than anybody in the 
world !" said Harold, with illogical slmbiguity. 
" And you will be my wife some day, darling .^" 

"When I am grown up," said Em under her 
breath. 

" Then come and give me a kiss." 

So it was all settled. Em came obediently and 
kissed him — perhaps her kiss had even yet more of 
childish affection than woman's passion ; and then 
they sat together on the old-fashioned settee, 
Harold with his arm round Em, and she, poor 



little thing ! rejoicing for the first time in the sense 
of having a protector of her very own. She yielded 
to his touch, laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
said with a little sigh of satisfaction, " How kind 
you are! I shan't care about anything Aunt 
Bathsheba does now, because you will take care 
of me." 

" Miss Madock is going to let me send you to 
school now. She will make no objection. And 
you must write to me very often, you know." 

"How long must I stay at school, do you 
think .?" said Em. 

" Oh, two or three years, I suppose. But I shall 
always come and see you in the holidays." 

" Oh, do ! And I shall work so hard, for you to 
see how I have got on. Mr. Neil, have you told 
Kizzy?" 

" Of course not, before I told you. And you 
must leave off calling me Mr. NeiL My name is 
Harold." 

" But I should feel so rude !" 

" No, you wouldn't When we are very close to 
one another, Em — like you and me — we must not 
let Mr.'s come between us." 

" I will try, if you really want me to," said Em ; 
and then, with a sudden change of tone, " Oh, do 
let us go and tell Kizzy !" 

Harold might have preferred enjoying his new- 
born bliss a little longer in Em's society ; but he 
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made no objection to her proposal ; and together 
they went into the kitchen, where poor old Kizzy 
was sitting by the table with her Bible and her 
paste-board lying side by side in use, and her apron 
up to her eyes, crying silently over the coming 
parting with her darling Em. 

" Kizzy 1" said Em with such gladness in her 
voice that Kizzy hurriedly put down her apron and 
looked up amazed, *• do you know I*m not going to 
Exeter after all ?" 

"We've got another plan, Kizzy," said Harold, 
and Miss Madock doesn't mind. Can you guess it V* 

"What?" said Kizzy, starting to her feet and 
looking from one to the other. "Nonsense, sir. 
That child is too young — ^you don't think — " 

" I think she means to be my wife when she is 
old enough," said Harold, putting his arm round 
Em, and looking tenderly at her. " Wish us joy, 
Kizzy. I'm sure there is no one so near to her as 
you. You must come and live with us, you know, 
when we are married." 

Whereupon Kizzy burst into tears, and not only 
hugged Em, but in the warmth of her delight 
bestowed a kiss upon Harold too. "Thank the 
Lord! thank the Lord!" she ejaculated. "He 
allays finds a way. There have I been laying 
awake night arter night crying about my Em like 
an old foolish sinner, and now all I could ha' 
wished is come about. That is a lesson, if any- 



thing could be. Don't talk to me, my dear, do I 
feel my old heart '11 bust with joy. And here's the 
dog, poor fellow ! come in to wish you joy like a 
Christian, I declare. Well, I never ! " 

For Fan, hearing her master's voice, had crept 
in from her outside banishment, and, seeing that 
something was up, thought it a good opportunity 
to join in the fun. So she stood up on her hind 
legs and pawed her master, and then went through 
various gentle ladylike kisses upon both Harold's 
nose and Em's. No one without the power of 
speech could have given more intelligent congratu- 
lations. 

This scene was interrupted by the voice of Miss 
Madock calling Em ; and Em went, rather un- 
willingly, leaving Harold with Kizzy. 

" Well, Mr. Neil, I'm thankful to the Lord, and 
thankful to you. I don't care what happens to me 
now that the child has got some one to look after 
her. And you will look after her, won't you, 
sir?" 

" Of course I will, Kizzy. Oh, she is such a 
darling, I can't think how all the world didn't find 
her out before. Only think, if I hadn't come over 
the moor that afternoon, and if that brute Sam 
hadn't shot Fan, I should never have seen her. 
There never was any one like her, I know — so 
bright and sweet and childlike in all her ways ; 
isn't she i " 
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"That she is, Mr. Neil, though perhaps I 
shouldn't say it ; as she's like my own. But about 
your friends, sir. It's plainly to be seen that you 
are well-to-do, and have high ways, and are used 
to other. sort of folks than the Madocks ; and will 
they like your taking up with Em } " 

"Well," said Harold, pulling Fan's ears, "they 
may not like it at first, but they will have to come 
round ; and they will, when they see how much I 
wish it." 

" Wouldn't it have been best to tell them at first, 
sir ? I don't like the notion of any one looking 
down upon Em." 

" They are not in England now," said Harold ; 
" and though I should have liked to have made it 
all right with my father before I spoke to Em, I'm 
not altogether sorry. Because as it is, you see, I 
shall have gone too far to draw back, however 
much they wish it, and they are the last people 
to wish me to do anything that wouldn't be 
honourable." 

" Then, sir, you'll take upon yourself that Em 
shan't be worried with people putting this and that 
before her, and making her think of things that 
grown women might consider, but would only vex 
her, being the child she is. For Miss Em, sir, she's 
got a wonderful high spirit for all she's such a 
child, and she's of the sort that don't easily forgive 
if she thinks she's looked down upon." 
H 



" Em shall have nothing to do with it My back 
is broad enough to bear it all," said Harold ; " and 
what I want to do now is to think of a good school 
for her, where she might go as soon as possible — 
before my people come home. I want to get 
everything settled before then. How long does 
Miss Madock stay here ?" 

" Till Saturday, sir. The furniture was left to 
her, and she wants to see after the packing and 
that. Then she takes Em off with her to Exeter." 

" And you, Kizzy ? You don't stay on here with 
young Madock ?" 

" No, sir, that I don't. I have heard of a place 
at Riverston ; old Mr. Baker wants a housekeeper, 
and would be glad to have me ; and I shouldn't 
wonder if I went there straight, Saturday or Mon- 
day. I couldn't bear the thoughts of it ; but then, 
now that Miss Em's off my mind, I don't care what 
happens to me." 

Harold was invited to dinner by Miss Madock, 
and he accepted the invitation. It was not like the 
free and easy meals in the kitchen ; Miss Madock 
was very ceremonious, and called Em to order 
several times for what she considered transgres- 
sions of etiquette. But she was in an unusually 
gracious humour, and informed Em that if she were 
a good girl, and behaved herself properly at school, 
she would give her a certain very ancient silver 
salt-cellar, dating before silver-marks were in- 
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vented, for her wedding present. Em looked as it 
the dingy old vessel did not much strike her fancy, 
but Harold produced all the gratitude necessary 
for the occasion. 

The next thing to decide was the school to 
which Em was to go, and here came a difficulty. 
Miss Madock knew of a school at Exeter, which 
she said was conducted by two most respectable 
ladies, who would at once take Em upon her re- 
commendation. But Harold, though he was young, 
was not quite so simple as to think that a girl 
could be got into a school of the highest class, 
where well-bom and well-bred girls were educated, 
upon the recommendation of a dressmaker ; and 
he resolved to make a few inquiries uf^on his own 
account. 

It was a little puzzling. It would not do for him 
to go round making personal inspection of young 
ladies' schools, and certainly the principal of a 
"rosebud garden of girls" would not be likely to 
look with favour upon a damsel vouched for only 
by her lover. He must get some lady's help ; but 
who was the lady to be ? He could not well 
confide his, love to any of his own lady-friends, 
since he had not yet done so to his own family. 
What should he do ? 

Why, of course ! this was exactly the case in 
which a clergyman's wife could be of use. Pro- 
bably it was just the sort of thing contemplated 



by the Church of England when she abolished 
clerical celibacy. A clergywoman was sure to 
have any amount of schools, &c., at her fingers' 
ends. " I say, Kizzy !" said Harold, walking into 
the kitchen, " has the old rector got a wife ?" 

" Yes, sir, and a very nice old lady too ; she was 
wonderful kind to Miss Em when she used to go 
down to the Rectory for her confirmation lectures." 

" When is she likely to be at home ?" 

" Law, sir, they're gone out for their holiday, and 
won't be back till October." 

" But then, who is doing the duty ?" 

"The Reverend Devon, sir. He's the curate, 
and a nice young man ; but he's just got a living, 
and he's only staying on here till Mr. Archer comes 
back." 

" Has he got a wife ?" 

" Yes, sir, a little sharp nipping sort of body ; 
but what she may be I don't know. She don't go 
about much among the poor people ; but I did 
hear she went into the schools a good deal, for she 
would have the windows open when the mistress 
wanted them shut." 

Harold resolved to try the little sharp nipping 
sort of body next day, and to see whether she 
could give him any advice respecting a school 
for Em. 



CHAP. X. — THE LEARNED FAIRY. 

Ah, fear me not — I would not tell, 

No, not for all Aspasia's cleverness, 

No, not to answer, madam, all those hard things 

Which Sheba came to ask of Solomon. 

THE Reverend Devon, as Kizzy called him, 
lived in a little brown house standing 
modestly back from the street, with quaint 
round bow windows on the first floor over- 
looking the picturesque harbour. Myrtles and 
lemon verbenas climbed up the south wall, and a 
diminutive little mowing machine stood in one 
corner of the tiny plot of turf. 

Harold rang at the bell, and handed the neat 
little maiden his card, on which "H. Neil" was 
written in a neat Oxford hand, with a message 
that he would be very much obliged if Mrs. Devon 
would allow him to speak to her for a few minutes 
on business. Accordingly he was admitted into the 
little upstairs drawing-room, where a very small 
but very dignified lady rose up from a table where 
she had apparently been studying Euclid with 



compasses and rulers, and bowed to him. She was 
not pretty, but had a very intelligent eager face 
with small features and keen dark eyes. 

" Can I do anything for you ?" said the curate's 
wife, in a quick, clear, self-possessed voice. " Or is 
it my husband you would like to see ?" 

"No, thank you," said Harold, blushing, and 
feeling as if his hat were rather in his way. " The 
fact is, I — I wanted a lady's advice." 

" Indeed ! I shall be happy to help you as far as 
I can," said Mrs. Devon, a smile playing upon the 
corners of her mouth ; for she did not lack a sense 
of humour. " Pray sit down, Mr. Neil." 

" I am afraid you will think I intrude ; but the 
fact is, I thought that a clergyman's wife — was — 
was — the right person to ask, "said Harold, 
" without being thought impertinent" He stooped 
down and arranged his hat carefully under his 
chair, conscious of Mrs. Devon's amused eyes, and 
thought, " What a fool she must think me." It was 
hard for a future peer to be seized with such con- 
fusion two days running — once before an Exeter 
dressmaker, and next before a curate's wife. 

"Well, you have not yet told me what it is," 
said Mrs. Devon. 

" It is — I wanted In fact, could you recom- 
mend me a good school for girls ?" 

" For a young lady .?" 

" Yes, exactly." 
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** For your sister, perhaps ?" 
" No," said Harold, getting very red. " For a 
young lady that I am — engaged to, in fact." 

" Indeed ! May I ask how old the young lady 

is r 

" Fifteen and a-half." 

"That is young, certainly. Excuse me, but 
would it not be better for her lady friends to settle 
the matter Y' 

" The fact is, she hasn't any," said Harold. " It 
is Miss Madock at Crosscombe, and her only rela- 
tion is her aunt, who is a dressmaker, and I don't 
want her to choose a school for her. I want a 
really good school, where she would meet other 
girls who were ladies." 

" I see." 

" You know she is not — not altogether like the 
Madocks. Her father was an architect, and her 
mother a clergyman's daughter — and she is the 
most perfect little lady herself," proceeded Harold 
with ardour. 

"And you are engaged to her. Excuse me 
again, Mr. Neil, but why don't you put it into the 
hands of your own friends, if she has none ?" 

" They are abroad," said Harold, looking a little 
confused. 

" But I suppose it is a recognised thing on their 
part ?" said the keen-eyed little woman. 

Harold paused ; then, taking a sudden resolu- 



tion, he looked at Mrs. Devon's face, and made up 
his mind that she was to be trusted. 

" Will you keep my secret ?" he said. " I think 
it would be fair to tell you everything, only I have 
my reasons for not letting other people know. 
Em — Miss Madock — doesn't know yet. I've kept 
it from her on purpose. I shall let them all know 
as soon as I have had it out with my father." 

She looked into his honest young face, and said, 
" I will keep your secret ; tell me." 

" Well, my name isn't Neil. That is, my whole 
name is Harold Neil Harfagre. I go by the name 
of Neil here, because I wanted to get out of the 
way of some old fogies that had been set to look 
after me, and I was determined they shouldn't. 
My father is Lord Carton." 

" I see." 

" I didn't mean to have settled things with Em 
so soon, only her grandfather died, and her aunt 
wanted to make a dressmaker of her, and so I was 
obliged to speak out at once. Otherwise I meant 
to have told my father first, and got him to let me 
have my own way. For I don't suppose he'll like 
it, you know." 

" I don't suppose he will," said Mrs. Devon. 
" But why should you keep your name a 
secret ?" 

" Because, don't you see, it puts an end to any 
idea they will be sure to have about the Madocks 
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having tried to catch me, or their wanting Em to 
be Lady Carton some day. Now when they say 
anything of that sort, I can prove that it is nothing 
of the kind, because to this day they don't know 
who I am/' 

Mrs. Devon laughed. " It is a very deep-laid 
scheme," she said, " and I will be careful to keep 
your secret. But now about this school. Who is 
responsible, you or her aunt ?" 

" Tm going to pay for her. Her aunt says I 
may," said Harold. " I want it to be a very nice 
school, where they will make her very happy, and 
take great care of her, and teach her all sorts of 
sensible things. And I want it to be one where 
she could go at once, because it will sound so much 
better when I put it before my father if I could say 
that she is at a good school, than if I have to 
confess that she is at Miss Madock's, the dress- 
maker's, which you know is the only home she has 
of right." 

Mrs. Devon made no reply, but rose and walked 
up and down the room with her hands behind her. 
As the room was very small, it was fortunate that 
she was so small a person, or there would not have 
been space enough for her to do it effectively. 

" Is Miss Madock at Crosscombe now .?" she 
asked. 

" Yes. She goes back to Exeter on Saturday." 

" But your Miss Madock ?" 



"She has to go back with her aunt, unless I 
could find some school where they would take her 
at once." 

" I have a cousin," said Mrs. Devon, "who keeps 
a school at Sydenham. I used to help her myself 
before I married, and I am sure she would stretch 
a point to oblige me. But I could not write without 
seeing the young lady, so what do you think of 
bringing her to tea this afternoon ?" 

" I could bring her any time, if you would be so 
kind," said Harold, his whole face lighting up. 
" Thank you so much. I am sure you will think as 
I do, that she is the very — the most wonderfully — 
I dare say you think it is nonsense for me to praise 
her, but she really is, you know, such a darling ! 
Only you must be prepared to find her a perfect 
child, not in the least grown up." 

" That is all the better," said Mrs. Devon, " as I 
suppose she can never have come across any 
educated society at her home." 

" No, she has not since her mother died. But I 
am sure she will learn very fast. She is so anxious 
to go to school, and so ready to take any hints 
about things she doesn't know, dear little thing ! 
Oh, Mrs. Devon, I shall be so much obliged to you 
if you will help me !" 

" I promise to do my best." 

" But, you understand, she thinks I am only 
Harold Neil," said the young Honourable. 
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"I quite understand, and I won't betray you. 
Then shall it be an agreement ? At five this after- 
noon ?" 

Harold departed with a load lifted off his mind, 
and his confidant stood at her window watching 
him with a smile. When he was out of sight, she 
proceeded again to march up and down her little 
room with her hands behind her back, meditating 
on this little romance. 

Perhaps Jane Devon was not ill pleased to have 
a new subject for her thoughts. She was a clever 
little woman, with a somewhat unsatisfied life. 
Three years ago she had been Miss Reid, the head 
governess at her cousin's school at Sydenham ; she 
had the charge of the girls when Mr. Abbott 
Devon, the curate in charge, came to give them 
their confirmation lectures, and the slight acquaint- 
ance thus formed had ripened into an attachment 
on the part of the curate which had ended in a 
proposal of marriage. Jane Reid had been a 
governess for a good many years, and the prospect 
of a home of her own was pleasant. Though she 
had no romantic love for her clerical admirer, she 
felt that she could give him all possible esteem and 
respect ; and they married as soon as Mr. Devon 
got the Riverston curacy, with the little brown 
house attached. 

At first the delights of possession and house- 
keeping were dear to the heart of the little ex- 



governess ; she enjoyed her freedom and her 
position, and entered thoroughly into the womanly 
cares entailed in making her husband comfortable. 
If she had had children, she might have developed 
into a brisk little practical matron with a full life 
and plenty of natural interests, and she would pro- 
bably have attuned herself by degrees to the 
idiosyncrasies of her husband. But no children 
came, and Jane's nature craved for intellectual 
sympathy, which she did not get from him. Abbott 
had a good understanding enough, but he was a 
hard-working parish clergyman, of practical rather 
than theoretical tendencies, who preferred, for his 
evening recreation, the Guardian to the Fortnightly 
Review. Jane Hked discussing all kinds of theolo- 
gical difficulties and scientific hypotheses, old and 
new, grave and flimsy ; Abbott disliked them, 
found them uncongenial, and practically, though 
unconsciously, put them aside, or disposed of them 
in a way his wife felt as a snub, and resented as an 
insult to her understanding. Perhaps a wider 
sympathy on his part and a little intellectual 
humility on hers might have bridged the chasm ; 
but as it was, they came to live in two separate 
worlds. Abbott's was a real world of moral work 
and conscientious labour, which his wife in her 
secret heart called with contempt "parochial" and 
" clerical." Jane endeavoured to solve the enigma 
of life by the intellect, and lost herself in a haze of 
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speculation, emanating, according to her idea, 
from the spirit of the age, but in actual fact con- 
sisting of echoes caught chiefly from the brilliant 
and somewhat superficial theories of fashionable 
essayists. Abbott Devon was sitting at his study- 
table working at parish accounts when his wife 
entered. He was a tall, gaunt, rather plain man, 
with strongly-marked features of a somewhat 
ascetic mould, and rough hair streaked slightly 
with grey. Jane came up to him, and waited con- 
siderately until he had added up his line of shillings 
and pence. 

** Oh, by the way, Jane," said he, looking up, " I 
have marked a passage in this book which seems 
to me to dispose of your friend's theories com- 
pletely that we were discussing last night. You 
can take it away, and read it at your leisure, if you 
like." 

Jane made a somewhat wry face as she stood 
beside his chair, and perceived that he handed to 
her a book of divinity seventy years old. 

" I don't think they quite understood those kind 
of questions so long ago," she said, taking it ; " but 
I didn't disturb you for that. Abbott, I wanted to 
tell you that I am going to have a young lady to 
tea — Miss Madock of Crosscombe." 

" Ah — that nice-looking child who was confirmed 
a year ago ?" 

" Yes. She is engaged to be married, and her 




young man wants me to find a good school for her. 
It is quite a little romance, and if I think it feasible 
I shall write to Emma Perrier. 

" Who is the young man ? One of the farmers 
about here ?" 

" Oh dear, no ; he is no one from these parts. 
He sent in his ilame as Mr. Neil. I thought I 
would tell you, or you might wonder what we were 
all doing/' 

" Very well, my dear. I will come in too, if I get 
back from the school in time. You are going away 
without that book, Jane." 

Thus reminded, Jane somewhat unwillingly took 
the volume from the table, and carried it upstairs. 

" Just as I thought ! He gives me a treatise 
written against Voltaire to refute Comte!" she 
said to herself, as she shut it up after one hasty 
glance at the marked passage. 




CHAP. XI. — FAIRY PATRONAGE. 

Then to the maid that Fairy spoke, 

Come dwell with me, sweetheart, 
For sad are aye the Fairy folk 

When faithfiil lovers part. 

AT the appointed time, Harold and Em ap- 
^ ^ peared at the curate's little brown house. 
They were a comely pair: Harold had the 
good looks that belong to a wholesome and 
athletic youth of twenty, and Em's mourning 
attire set off to advantage the pure tinting 
of her complexion and the golden bronze of 
her hair. She looked very young, very shy, and 
very pretty as she was ushered into Mrs. Devon's 
little drawing-room ; and her hostess was so much 
struck with her childlike looks, that instead of the 
formal hand-shake, she drew Em down to her, and 
kissed her cheek. 

" Take off your hat, my dear," said Mrs. Devon. 

Em obeyed, and sat by Harold's side on the sofa, 
looking, with her small, neat head, with its thick 
coil of hair, like a shy little school-girl rather than a 
betrothed maiden. On her third finger, however, 



she wore a betrothal ring, which Harold had just 
taken her to the Riverston jeweller's to buy — a 
plain gold ring, with one diamond in it, which 
Harold told her was the dew upon the heather- 
bloom. He opened the conversation by telling 
Mrs. Devon of their purchase in a boyish tone of 
exultation which amused her highly. 

"I wonder you did not wait to get it in 
London," she said. " I should never have thought 
you would have found anything so pretty in the 
shops here." 

"We neither of us wanted to wait. Did we, 
Em r 

At this moment a scratching was heard at the 
door. It was Fan, who had followed her master 
upstairs. Harold sprang up to order her down 
again with many apologies ; but Mrs. Devon, who 
had a true love of dogs, insisted on letting her in. 

" It's Fan that I owe Em to, you know," he 
said ; and upon being asked to explain himself, gave 
Mrs. Devon the whole history of his discovery of 
Crosscombe Farm. 

Mrs. Devon turned to Em. "And so you are to 
go to school. Fm afraid it will be rather a 
change for you." 

"Yes, but not so bad as to go to Exeter with 
Aunt Bathsheba," said Em, in her sweet girlish 
treble, and Mrs. Devon was struck by the purity of 
her pronunciation. 
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" Em wants to go to school," said her lover. 

" Tm glad she is so wise." 

"I want to know what other ladies know, and 
IVe had no chance of learning at Crosscombe," said 
Em. 

" My dear," said little Mrs. Devon, " if you go to 
school with an intention of learning, I am sure 
you'll be happy there. I was happier at school, I 
believe, than IVe ever been since." 

"So was I," said Harold, "when I was in the 
first eight at Eton, except now," and he looked 
with an exultant smile at the pretty creature at 
his side, who in truth seemed to him like the 
crown of his youth. " Em is going to set to work, 
and beat all the rest of the girls ; aren't you, 
Em.?" 

Em smiled and shook her head slightly. " Fm 
too backward to beat anybody," she said, "but I 
mean to get up to be even with them before IVe 
done." 

"That's the right spirit!" said Mrs. Devon, 
clapping her hands. "That's what I like to see, 
Mr. Neil. I had never had a governess when I 
went to school, at about this child's age, and I beat 
them all before I'd done. Ah ! if Only you were not 
an engaged young lady, you should have gone to 
Girton afterwards. I shall lament all my life that 
I was silly enough to marry instead of following up 
my vocation, and going in for the Moral Science 



Tripos. I had saved up half the money, I really 
had." 

" Oh, Mrs. Devon, you mustn't teach Em treason," 
said Harold, laughing. ^ 

"Where is the treason, Mr. Neil.? Isn't the 
pursuit of learning the higher course, though you 
and I and this child may all fail to follow it, and 
drop down into commonplace matrimonial life ?" 

She laughed as she spoke, however. 

**You still pursue it, don't you?** said Harold, 
"I'm sure I saw you doing conic sections this 
morning." 

"That shows, Mr. Neil, that you are only an 
Oxonian. If you had been a Cambridge man, you 
would have seen that I was doing Practical 
Geometry for the next examination at the School 
of Art." 

Em sat and listened as this sort of lively, easy 
conversation went on, and made up her little mind 
that she would qualify herself some time to be able 
to join in such, not merely to sit mute and listen. 
The proud-souled child had no notion of sitting 
down content with her own inferiority in any- 
thing; and there was some reality in her aspirations, 
since it would in no way have sufficed her to appear 
bright, or well-informed, or easy-mannered without 
being so in fact. 

Presently Mrs. Devon said, "Now, Mr. Neil, I 
want to make real acquaintance with Miss Madock. 
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I am going to be very rude. You know two are 
company and three are none. Would you mind 
taking the newspaper and reading it in the garden 
for a quarter of an hour or so, while you leave her 
and me together?" 

Harold was quite willing to do so ; and with an 
encouraging look at Em, he walked out, followed 
by Fan, and sat down under a small tree in the 
small garden outside. 

"Now then," said Mrs. Devon, taking Harold's 
place on the sofa beside Em, and putting her hand 
on the girl's shoulder, " tell me all about it. Why, 
what a child you are to turn into a woman 
already!" 

Em flushed a little. " I couldn't help it," she said, 
apologetically. " I told him I wasn't old enough." 

"And he wouldn't take that for an answer .?" 

" No, he looked so unhappy that I said of course 
I would if he liked. You know he has been so 
kind to me ! " 

"And you know what you have undertaken, 
Em ? — I beg your pardon — Miss Madock." 

" Oh, Em, please," she said imploringly. 

Certainly it was not easy to be shy for long with 
Jane Devon. 

Mrs. Devon kissed her. " Well, Em, then. You 
know a long engagement, such as you are likely to 
have, is a trial to anybody's steadfastness. Have 
you faced that, dear V 



" Do you mean that I should get tired of being 
erigaged to Harold ?" 

" You might, you know." 

" But I have given him my word, you know, so I 
couldn't." 

"People have been known to be capable of 
breaking their word." 

" Not ladies," said Em, in a tone of such simple 
conviction that Mrs. Devon forbore to say any more 
on the subject. 

" I never saw Mr. Neil before to-day, but I think 
you have won a prize there." 

"He is so kind!" said Em, warmly; "kinder 
than anybody ever was before to me. That is one 
reason why Tm glad I'm going to school. I don't 
like to be so ignorant when he knows so much." 

" And he is going to send you to school, is 
he ?" 

"Yes. He does everything for me; he is the 
only person that cares for me in the world, except 
dear old Kizzy, my nurse." 

"And on Saturday you are to go to Exeter.?" 

" Yes, unless Harold can find me a school to go 
to by then." 

" Do you think your friend would let you come 
and stay with me ?" 

Em flushed. " Not really ?" she said. 
" Yes, really. I think I can find a school which 
would take you in a week or two ; and I think you 
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had much better come and be under my wing 
entirely when you leave Crosscombe. I like you, 
and I like your Harold ; and as I have a house of 
my own, and my husband is good-natured enough 
to let me take my own way, I don't see why I 
should not do the thing thoroughly. You see, Em, 
the mistress of such a school as Mr. Neil wishes you 
to go to would probably prefer taking you from my 
house rather than from your aunt's." 

"Oh, thank you!" said Em; then shrinking a 
little, and at the same time looking up with her 
great grey eyes, "but would it be right to let 
you r 

" Why not, if I choose r 

" I thought — ^you are so very kind to say it that 
I feel as if I were ungrateful ; but I thought we 
Ought not to let people do us favours unless we 
have a claim upon them, and I have none on 
you." 

"You delightful. Quixotic, proud little person!" 
said Mrs. Devon, laughing ; " you are quite right in 
the abstract, Em. But in this case it will make 
It so much easier for me to do what I have set my 
heart on doing, that you must let me settle it my 
own way. The school that I think of sending you 
to is kept by a cousin of my own ; and I am con- 
sidering her feelings, as well as yours, when I 
recommend your coming here on Saturday. What 
do you say ? Will you ?" 



" If you will be so kind," said Em shyly ; then 
meditatively, as an afterthought — "Of course you 
know, and won't ask me to do anything that a lady 
ought not, either to make it pleasanter for me or 
easier for you." 

" Quite right, my dear. I certainly won't. But at 
the same time, Em, let me tell you that I honour 
you above all things for being so particular on the 
subject. If you had lived five hundred years ago, 
and had been a boy, you would have been a little 
preux chevalier y I can see.'* 

Mrs. Devon's political views were of a Republican 
character, but her social standard of manners 
was more suitable to a Marquise of the Ancien 
Regime. 

The tea-tray appeared, and Mrs. Devon ran to 
the garden, summoned Harold, and put her head in 
at her husband's window to ask him to come up 
and have some tea. Abbott Devon appeared in 
answer to the call. He looked at his wife's guests 
with some inward curiosity, and perhaps a little 
misgiving; but the last was silenced by the open 
countenance and simple "gentlehood" of Harold> 
and Em's innocent girlish beauty. 

He was a shy man, and rather slow of speech, 
and he did not arrive at uttering any but the most 
obvious commonplaces of conversation to Harold. 
It was Mrs. Devon who said, a little hurriedly, 
" Abbott I have asked Miss Madock to come and 
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stay with us on Saturday, until Emma Perrier can 
make arrangements for taking her." 

Abbott bowed a little stiffly, and said he was 
very glad Miss Madock could come; but he 
evidently was somewhat bewildered by the whole 
matter, and Harold thought that he and Em had 
better depart as soon as possible, to leave Mrs. 
Devon to explain her own movements to her 
husband* She was so evidently her own mistress, 
that he had no misgivings as to causing domestic 
broils between husband and wife ; and he departed 
full of gratitude for the really generous kindness 
which Mrs. Devon had shown in her invitation to 
forlorn little Em. 

"Angels unawares, Abbott," was her remark 
when her visitors had gone ; " don't look so much 
taken aback." 

'* I don't know who would not be taken aback to 
see a child like that engaged to be married." 

" Well, it is not to be yet." 

" I should hope not." 

" But you don't mind my having asked her here } 
I really couldn't help it. Emma Perrier would not 
like to take a girl from a dressmaker's." 

" No, when you take up a thing it is best to go 
through with it," said poor Abbott, in a long- 
suffering voice. " The girl is pretty enough, and I 
should think was a nice ladylike child : the 
young fellow is more of a gentleman than I ex- 



pected. He has quite the look of a university man." 

" So he is," said Mrs. Devon. 

"Oxford?" 

" Yes." 

" Neil — Neil. I wonder if Ferrars knows anything 
about him." 

" His real name is not Neil," said Jane ; " he told 

it to me in confidence. Don't look so much dis- 
gusted, Abbott, it is all right. I am too old to be 
taken in by an impostor, and I thoroughly appre- 
ciate his motives for keeping it dark." 

" Well, I can't undertake to forward his plans in 
any way unless I know the whole thing." 

"So you shall. I will make him tell you on 
Saturday when he comes to bring Em here. I 
assure you it is all perfectly straightforward and 
innocent, and in a fortnight's time it will be no 
secret to anybody. It is only Em that he wishes 
not to know about it till then." 

" Very well. All I say is, that the fewer mysteries 
you drag me into, the better I shall like it," said 
Abbot, leaving the room. 
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CHAP. XII.— THE prince's PROBATION. 

I want a true Princess in birth and mind, 
Highly accomplished, splendidly refined ; 
With all the education, all the wit, 
And aU the goodness for her station fit. 

"tO/ELL, Harold, I must say that I did not 
« » expect such absurdity from you." 
Lord Carton was standing with his back to 

the fire and his hands under his coat-tails, and 

• 

Harold was leaning with one arm upon the 
mantel-shelf, examining the paper spills in the vase 
which the hotel-keeper had put there to decorate it, 
as if they possessed some intrinsic interest invisible 
to the outer world. 

" I am very sorry, sir, that you think so." 
" What the deuce did you expect me to think .?" 
Lord Carton was usually so very correct in his 
language, that this mild oath was a token that he 
was much disturbed. 

" Well, father, of course I know that in the eye 
of the world it is not what you call a good match 
for me. But I don't see that that matters much. 



The great point in marriage is to choose some one 
who will make you happy/' 

Harold felt unassailable as he uttered this 
remarkably novel proposition. 

" Make you happy ! " said his father. " What a 
baby you must be, Harold ! The very last person 
likely to make a man in your place happy is a little 
chit of a schoolgirl, without family, friends, or 
position, or any means of learning how to make 
her way in the world." 

Harold made no reply, but diligently tried to 
insert the end of one spill within the other. 

" I wish you would not fidget," said his father 
testily ; " put those matches down. I should have 
thought at your age you might have learned to 
keep your fingers quiet." 

Harold could not help an inward laugh at the 
diversion of blame, but laid down his solace, and 
sat down in a chair beside the table. 

" That six thousand pounds of your Aunt Anne's 
was just the ruin of you. I wish you had spent it 
all at billiards, before it came to this!" said Lord 
Carton. 

" You would not have liked it if T had, sir," said 
Harold ; " you always put me on my honour not to 
touch a billiard cue." 

" Well, of course I did, with poor young Riven- 
stock's fate before my eyes," said Lord Carton; 
" but I'd sooner you had lost six thousand pounds 
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anyhow, than have you defying my authority 
with it like this. I did not think it of you, 
Harold" 

" Father !" said Harold, springing up with a hurt 
flush on his face, " I don't see why you should say 
I defy your authority. It is the last thing I wish 
to do. You have always been much too kind to 
me for that." 

" You do," said his father in a softer tone ; " I 
tell you to give up this girl, and you tell me you 
won't" 

" I've given her my word," said Harold. 

" That's nothing, to a child like that. Give her 
a new doll, and she'll be glad enough to let you 
off. And I tell you I'll provide that she shall have 
an education, if that's what weighs on your con- 
science." 

" It is not I am her betrothed husband, and I 
shall keep to her as long as she keeps to me." 

" Of course her friends will make her keep to her 
chance of being Lady Carton." 

"I told you, sir, her friends think I am only 
Harold Neil, and I have carefully avoided letting 
them know, for fear you should suspect them of 
anything mercenary. Em thinks I am Harold 
Neil too. I have not even told her. I wanted to 
have everything out with you first" 

"Hum!" said Lord Carton, and there was a 
pause for a few minutes. He glanced down at 
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Harold, who was sitting with his head thrown 
back, his chest out, and the true Harfagre dogged- 
ness visible in his face. 

"I should have thought you might have had 
more consideration for your mother and sisters 
than to bring a girl like that upon them." 

"You don't know what she is like, sir, or you 
would not think that an objection," said Harold, 
with suppressed indignation. 

" It is cutting your own throat and wrecking all 
your prospects. I thought you had some ambition, 
and I would have tried to get you on ; but now 
you will be the laughing-stock of everybody. Con- 
found it, Harold, why didn't you take Ada 
Lorimer.? the girl would have dropped into your 
hand like a ripe peach." 

"I don't think she would have done any such 
thing, sir," said Harold, with a fine blush ; *' and I'd 
rather have Em and work as a porter all my 
life than give her up to be Prime Minister. 
Besides, sir, you really are contradicting everything 
you have ever taught me," said Harold, carrying 
the war into the enemy's ground ; " for you always 
told me any sacrifice was better than the shadow 
of dishonour, and, putting my love for Em out of 
the question, I feel it would be most dishonourable 
to give her up. I've never done anything dis- 
honourable yet, and I don't wish to begin now." 

Lord Carton could not help a sensation of pride 
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amidst all his wrath, when he looked at his son and 
thought how true a Harfagre he was in his strong 
will and honest resolve. He was himself a good 
man, and Harold's appeal was not without 
effect 

" I don't want you to do anything dishonourable, 
Harold; if you leave the matter to me, I will 
get you out of it, and arrange the whole thing so 
that you, and the girl, and the girl's friends shall 
none of you have anything to complain of." 

" That is just the difference between us, father. 
Whatever you did, I should still feel myself bound 
to Em. I have gone into the thing with my eyes 
open. Perhaps it would have been wiser to have 
followed my first impulse, and run away as soon as 
I found what she was likely to be to me ; but I'm 
only thankful I didn't, poor little dear, for she 
would have had nobody to stand by her if I 
had." 

"Well, Harold," said his father after a pause, 
" we certainly shall do well to stop this discussion 
for the present. As I understand it, your ulti- 
matum is, that whatever I choose to say or do, 
you are still obstinate enough to stick to your own 
way.?" 

"I can't give up my Em, father," replied 
Harold. 

"And if I refuse my consent entirely, and cut 
off your allowance, you will still marry her, and 



live upon your beggarly six thousand pounds, if 
she will have you ?*' 

"Yes, father," said Harold quietly; "I should 
have no alternative, if you chose to take it in that 
way. But I would much rather have your consent 
if I could ; we are both young enough not to mind 
waiting, if you would let it be at the end of a 
term of years — say four, or five even. Yoii know 
I should really be awfully wretched if you were 
angry for long.** 

" You don't seem to think much of making me 



so." 



" I will do anything whatever to please you, 
except give up Em, father," said Harold eagerly. 

" Well, let us drop the subject for to-night, at all 
events. To-morrow well talk over it again," said 
Lord Carton, who had just caught the glimmer of 
a compromise flitting before his mind, and who 
wanted to think it over well before proposing it for 
Harold's suggestion. 

Harold took up the Saturday Review, and his 
father the Times ; but it may be doubted whether 
either of them were much the wiser for their read- 
ing. Both went to bed early, as people are for the 
most part inclined to do in hotels. Lord Carton 
remarking as he lighted his candle, " I am glad I 
packed your mother and the girls off to Barons- 
thorpe at once, and I only wish I had not had to 
see Blogden about that trustee business, in which 
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case I should certainly have followed them myself 
and been spared all this bother of yours, Harold." 

" I am very sorry, sir ; but I am afraid my bother 
would have followed you there," said Harold. 
" It will cut up your mother fearfully." 
** Not when she knows Em, sir. Good-night." 
Lord Carton might be forgiven for his discom- 
posure. It was not the marriage that he had 
desired for his son ; and Harold had that inflexible 
Harfagre will, slow to take up a resolution, but firm 
as steel when once it was taken. It was truly dis- 
appointing, and the more so because Harold was 
evidently ready to stand by his decision at all 
hazards, and had faced all possible consequences. 
If there had been any bluster about the young man, 
Lord Carton would not have been so hopeless ; but 
Harold's ' quiet resolution was a match for his 
strongest arguments ; and any suggestion that came 
into his father's mind concerning the use of coercion 
or threats was disposed of by the knowledge that after 
all he had a small independence for the present, 
and would of course find no difficulty in raising 
money on the estates that must come to him before 
long. Lord Carton had no wish to quarrel with 
his son ; he loved Harold, he had never had any 
domestic discords, and he did not wish to begin 
now. Therefore he cast about to see what manner 
of temporising was possible in his circumstances. 
Besides this, Lord Carton had some knowledge 



of human nature ; and Harold's confession about 
the assumption of his incognito— of which, in his 
present more serious mood, he felt a little ashamed 
— warned him that the repression system had been 
carried far enough with him, and that the bent bow 
would snap if it were tried too much. The young 
man was truly and honestly in love, and Lord 
Carton remembered sundry experiences of his own 
youth, which reminded him that opposition in such 
cases, and with minds of a certain temperament, 
was as the bellows to fan the fire rather than the 
blast to extinguish it. Harold's determination was 
quite capable of being roused by opposition, and in 
that case Lord Carton saw endless difficulties and 
extremely troublesome currents ahead. 

Suppose, however, that he were to take Harold at 
his word, and appoint a term of years for the 
engagement, setting his own conditions for its con- 
tinuance ? Em was fifteen, and there was plenty of 
time before them both. It would be irreverent to 
hint that a peer of the realm consciously took as a 
model the sage who escaped his doom on promise 
of teaching the king's ass to read in three years, 
because, said he, " in that time the king may die, 
the ass may die, or I may die;" but Lord Carton 
and the sage, nevertheless, acted upon the same 
principle. We may guess that the sage took no 
especial care to preserve the life of the ass until 
the end of the given time ; and Lord Carton, 
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pondering over his son*s engagement with the 
damsel of low degree, thought that the chances were 
against its duration for any long period, unless it were 
unwisely quickened into vitality by persecution. The 
only thing, he thought, which might make it more 
tenacious of life than would otherwise be the case, 
was the attraction of the Carton title ; but this at 
present was unknown to Miss Madock and her 
friends. Supposing that he made it a condition of 
his consent that the young lady should be kept in 
ignorance of her lover's true position until she was 
twenty -one } 

Lord Carton pondered over this notion, and the 
more he looked at it, the more plainly it seemed to 
him to be the key of the enigma. If he promised 
his consent in six years* time to the marriage, under 
condition that Harold was not to see Emily Madock 
for that period, and that she was to remain in 
ignorance of his real name all the time, it was 
hardly likely that either youth or maiden would 
remain in the same mind for so long a space of 
years. The whole thing would die a natural death, 
and no family discord would be caused by conflict 
of wills. Harold had himself suggested some com- 
promise ; now, if his father took him at his word, 
he could hardly refuse to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment. 

Lord Carton awoke in the same mind on the 

following day, and after breakfast propounded his 
K 




conditions to his son. By this time he had re- 
covered his usual placidity of temper, and benignly 
informed Harold that he had been thinking the 
matter over, and was willing to give his consent to 
the engagement upon certain conditions. 

" Thank you, father," said Harold, with a bright- 
ening countenance. 

Whereupon Lord Carton formulated the said 
conditions, adding a promise that if either he or 
the young lady thought fit to break off the engage- 
ment before she was twenty-one, an annuity of a 
hundred pounds should be settled upon her for life. 

Harold's countenance fell as he heard the two 
conditions. " I don't the least mind waiting for her 
till she is twenty-one, father," he said ; " but I don't 
like either keeping her in the dark about me — ^which 
is not at all fair upon her — or agreeing never to see 
her all that time. It's not only for my owii sake. 
She is so friendless, poor child, she has no one but 
me, and things might happen which would oblige 
me to go and look after her." 

" Of course in such a case I should not unreason- 
ably keep you to your word," said Lord Carton. 
"I will release you at any time if you show me 
what I consider sufficient cause. Meanwhile, you 
can correspond ; though I should advise, for the 
sake of the young lady's studies, that the letters 
should not be too frequent" 

" But why do you wish her not to know my name.^ 
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It will only make complications and difficulties," 
said Harold; "and you may be sure, father, that 
she is much too childlike and innocent to be in- 
fluenced by it in the least." 

" I take your word for that, my dear boy ; but 
you must remember that the world in general is 
not so unsophisticated, and the people about her 
may find it their interest to persuade her into 
making it a matter of calculation. No ; these are 
my conditions, and if you refuse them, or infringe 
them in the least, I withdraw my consent.*' 

Harold pleaded, but in vain. His father was 
resolute, and ended by giving him a week for con- 
sideration of his terms. Lord Carton also stipu- 
lated that the engagement should not be mentioned 
beyond the limits of the family, and there the matter 
dropped for the time. 

At the end of the week Harold told his father 
that he must see and consult with Em upon the 
matter. If she agreed to the stipulation that they 
were not to see each other for five years and 
a-half, he supposed it would be his duty to sub- 
mit to it. " But oh, father, you don't know how 
hard it is, or you would not make me do it," he 
sighed. 

"Very well. When do you propose to see the 
young lady?" 

" I hardly know. You see, she unfortunately 
went to Miss Perrier's last week. I shall have to 
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Em. 



get Mrs. Devon to write and find out whether they 
will let me see her there." 

"You say that Mrs, Devon knows your real 
name. Do you suppose that she has told the 
mistress of the school where the girl is.'" 

" No, I am sure she has not I was particulatiy 
anxious that no one should know before I talked 
to you." 

With which the conversation ended. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




THE PRINCES PARTING. 

I give thee the; truth of my right hand, 
The truth of that I freely gie, 
That for seven years I'll stay unwed 
For the kindness thou dost show to me. 

MILY MADOCK went to Miss Perrier's 

under the impression that school meant 

SU an earthly paradise of learning and girl- 
friends, for both of which she had longed all her life 
as unattainable felicity. Eager and ambitious, she 
wanted to repair all the deficiencies of her educa- 
tion, so that Harold might confess that she knew 
as miich as his sisters, who had had a governess 
until they were seventeen. As to any social 
inferiority to the girls she was likely to meet, Em 
had not the smallest notion of such a thing ; she 
had always looked upon herself as a lady, and 
unconsciously regarded from a superior height — rof 
which perhaps they were hardly sensible — the 
daughters of the neighbouring farmers about 



Riverston. Mrs. George Madock had been all the 
more tenacious of her social dignity from the fact 
that the outer world did not seem to receive it; 
and she, and Kizzy after her, had managed to 
impress it indelibly upon Em's mind. 

She arrived at Miss Perrier*s school at Sydenham 
safely one September afternoon, about a week 
after the other girls had reassembled. Mr. Devon, 
who had business in town, had taken her up to 
London, and put her into the train at Victoria; 
and what with trying to catch glimpses of the 
Crystal Palace, and wondering what school would 
be like, she performed her solitary little piece of 
journey with success. A teacher met her at the 
station, and took her to Linden Grove, by which 
high-sounding name was understood a large white 
house with four or five low clipped limes in front ; 
and Em entered upon her new life. 

Things were not exactly what she had expected, 
and she, on her part, was a puzzle to Miss Perrier 
and her schoolfellows. The first time the girls saw 
her, they told Ethel Robson, the beauty of the 
school, that she had better look out, or her nose 
would be put out of joint, for the new girl was 
stunningly pretty. Some of them tried to draw her 
into conversation, but reported that the new girl 
was awfully shy; and Sophy Rose, the cleverest 
young person in the school, decided that Emily 
Madock was not " all there ;" she had never heard 
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of Alice in Wonderland, and she was so backward 
that she had to be put at the bottom of the lowest 
class. 

For about a week the girls looked upon Em as 
a fool; and Em silently resented this treatment, 
but was too proud to make any effort to change their 
views. • She worked very hard at her unaccustomed 
tasks ; touches of home-sickness came over her, and 
she cried herself to sleep at night, longing for 
Kizzy to pet her, and to breathe a breath of moor- 
land air. She felt so strange among all these quick 
sharp girls, full of nonsense and chatter, who had 
been brought up in so different a school to herself. 
She did not understand their jokes or their 
allusions ; she did not know what "sent to Coventry" 
meant, nor did she enter into the great hair 
question, which divided the whole school into 
"frisettes" and " anti-frisettes." At last one day 
rings were discussed, and some one laughed at Em 
for wearing hers upon the third finger of her left 
hand, " as if she were engaged." 

" I am engaged," said Em, shortly. 

" You I Not really } Don't try to take in your 
betters, child. Old birds are not caught with 

chaff." 

" I believe she is, if she says so ; she never chaffs 
anybody, Edith." 

" What's his name, Em ?" 

"Never mind." 



" I don't believe it" 

" Very well, don't," said Em, with such supreme 
indifference to their opinion that they were con- 
vinced of the truth of her words. 

But some girl said that she had seen a book of 
Em's with the inscription, " From Harold ;" and 
Em, being taxed with this, allowed that the giver 
was the gentleman she was engaged to marry. 
After this, for a short time, Em was looked upon 
as a heroine. " Fancy," the girls whispered to each 
other, " Emily Madock is engaged, and she is only 
fifteen !" and the juvenile doves fluttered pleasantly 
at the thought that it might be their turn before 
long. Em was quite astonished at the whispering 
and the fuss they made on the subject, and rather 
flattered by the curiosity they showed in the matter 
of the inscription "Harold" inside her diamond 
ring ; but she grew bored with it after a time, and 
when the novelty of the discovery wore off, so also 
did their interest in their schoolfellow. 

This was in great degree Em's own fault. She 
was too proud to endure to be looked down upon ; 
and though she was ready to do anything within 
her power to repair the deficiencies for which they 
despised her, she would not lift her finger in order 
to conciliate their good opinion. Her teachers 
liked her because she worked so hard and took so 
much pains, and because she was so thoroughly 
upright and true in all her conduct ; and the little 
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home-sick Daisies and Violets liked her, because she 
was tender and compassionate, and always ready to 
be their champion against the tyranny of their 
elders ; but the girls of her own age did not care 
about her, resenting her determination to keep 
aloof from them, and the scorn, which she did not 
mind showing, for their small weaknesses and 
evasions, wherewith she repaid that which they 
bestowed upon her ignorance and rusticity. 

This was not in all respects a wholesome atmo- 
sphere for a young girl; and Em, though she quickly 
began to make progress in her studies, and to 
approximate to the Linden Grove standard of 
manners, was something like Keble's mountain boy 
after his removal to " life's seducing wild." So at 
least Harold thought, when, after a long correspon- 
dence between Miss Perrier and Mrs. Devon, he 
was allowed to go down to Sydenham, and to take 
Em to the Crystal Palace for the afternoon, there to 
talk over his father's conditional consent to their 
engagement. 

Em had grown in these two months, and she had 
perhaps acquired fresh beauty, as girls often do at 
her age, from the rounding out and softening down 
of the somewhat too subtle curves and too keen 
angles of the girlish face and figure. But Harold 
could not help a slight pang of disappointment as 
he compared this well-dressed, stylish-looking 
damsel in the black hat and jacket and irreproach- 



able boots and gloves, with his nymph of the red 
pitcher, his moorland fairy, his human heather- 
belL Oh for the white sunbonnet, and the old 
cotton frock ; and oh for the natural confidence 
and outpour of free childish affection that the Em 
of Crosscombe had learned to bestow upon him such 
a little while ago ! 

For school-girl notions had had some little effect 
in modifying Em's conception of Harold ; and the 
girls had talked so much about " being engaged," 
that at first she was quite shy of her lover. He, 
too, was not quite at his ease. He did not like his 
father's conditions at all, and was not without a 
secret hope that Em would refuse to submit to 
them ; in which case, perhaps, Lord Carton might 
be inclined for further yielding. 

They found a quiet place on a bench in the 
" tropics," and by this time Em was beginning to 
thaw, and answered his questions with tolerable 
freedom. Then Harold summoned up his resolu- 
tion, and said, " Em, dear, I have got something I 
particularly want to discuss with you. I hate it 
more than I can say, and won't give in to it unless 
you think it best.*' 

Em lifted up her eyes gravely. 

** You know I have a father." 

" Yes." 

"He has always been very kind to me, and I 
care very much for him, and don't want to grieve 
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him. Well, he — ^he set his mind on my marrying 
goodness knows who, with a hundred thousand 
pounds and family diamonds, and all that sort of 
thing. So he was vexed when I told him about 
you." 

"Does he want you to give me up ?** said Em, a 
woman's pang of dismay piercing her childish 
soul. 

" No, because I have persuaded him out of that. 
But he will only give his consent upon two con- 
ditions " 

"What are they?" 

"First, that we should not marry till you are 
twenty-one, and that I — I can*t bear to think of it, 
Em darling." Harold's voice faltered. 

"What?" 

" That I should not see you all that time unless 
you were ill, or something absolutely necessary was 
to call me to you." 

" Does he want you to forget me ?" said Em, after 
a pause. 

" He can't want that, for it would be dishonour- 
able — besides, it's impossible. No; I think he wants 
me to feel I am doing what he dislikes, and so, 
though he gives in, he makes it a bitter pill to me. 
We may write, you know ; he doesn't mind that." 

Em sat motionless. 

"The second thing I can't explain. It is that 
there is a secret that I am not to tell you — not a 



bad secret, Em, nothing that I am ashamed of, only 
I should like you to know it, because I don't like 
to have any secrets from you. If we agree to these 
conditions, he will settle a hundred a-year on you 
for life, so that in case I die, or you change your 
mind, you would still be provided for." 

" And if you don't agree ?" said Em, thoughtfully. 

" He will cut off my allowance, and I shall have 
to do the best I can with that blessed six thousand 
which is to send you to school, and all the rest of 
it. Practically, I suppose we could live, Em ; but 
I don't want to quarrel with my own people if I 
can help it — I care too much about them. But oh, 
my darling, it seems such ages to promise never to 
look on your dear little face !" 

Em pulled her hat down over her eyes, like 
Macduff, and for the same reason. The Cross- 
combe Em might have cried ; the Sydenham Em 
would not. 

" Tell me what you think, Em." 

" I had rather you did what you think you ought," 
she answered, with a mixture of conscientiousness 
and pride. 

" You darling ! I knew you would feel that," he 
said, with a quiver of deep feeling in his voice. 
" Well, Em, I could not have given you up ; but 
any compromise he offers short of that I think we 
ought to accept It is very hard — I don't think he 
knows how hard it is. I had reckoned so on seeing 
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you every holiday at the Devons — ^you know we 
have arranged for you to spend your holidays with 
them, now that my father has refused to let you 
come to us as I hoped he would/* 

" Thank you," said Em in a shaky voice. 

" And however we shall miss the sight of each 
other," went on Harold, " I don't think we could be 
really happy if we felt we were doing wrong. At 
least, it would be doing wrong for me ; don't you 
think so, Em } I don't want to feel that I don't 
deserve all this blessing that has come to me with 
your love, my pet Oh, Em ! I wonder if you will 
miss the sight of me as I shall miss the sight of you!" 

Em tried to repress the rising tears, half from 
generosity, half from pride. " You know I don't 
want to stand in your way," she said. " If your 
father is so very angry, perhaps you ought to give 
me up at once. I could go back to — to Aunt 
Bathsheba." And here a big tear fell. 

Harold laughed. " Yes, you think I should let 
you, don't you } No, Em, whatever comes, I will 
never give you up till you tell me that you will be 
happier free. Mind, you must tell me everything 
in your letters — how you get on with your lessons, 
and what new friends you make, and if you are 
happy with the Devons, and all the rest of it. And 
now let us make the most of our day together, for 
it is the last we shall have for — don't let us think 
how many years, Em." 



In the evening Harold brought his betrothed back 
to Linden Grove, and they parted for the space of 
years which Lord Carton had decreed upon. 
Harold was late for his train, for the first time in 
his life, and paced up and down the station plat- 
form with a gloomy countenance, and a sense that, 
though he had done what he felt was wise and 
right, Virtue was far from being its own reward. 
Em sobbed herself to sleep long after all her school- 
fellows were wrapped in slumber, feeling as if fate 
were very hard upon her in forbidding her for so 
many years to set eyes upon the one person she 
really loved in the world. She was impatient of 
suffering with a child's impatience, and life comes 
to such with all kinds of sharpness and roughness 
which are smoothed down to more submissive and 
humble natures. 

Once, after this, Em was sent for into the drawing- 
room, where she beheld an elderly gentleman, a 
stranger, with grey hair and whiskers. " This 
gentleman is Mr. Neil's father, Emily," said 
Miss Perrier ; " he wishes to make your acquaint- 



ance.*' 



Em bowed with formal school-girl grace. 

" I thought that as I had arrangements to make 
with Miss Perrier about you, young lady, I might 
be permitted to have the pleasure of seeing what 
my son's choice is like," said Lord Carton — or Mr. 
Neil, as Miss Perrier naturally addressed him — 
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looking scrutinisingly at Em*s pretty face. Em 
coloured, but did not know what to say. 

" I hope you are a good girl and work hard at 
your tasks/' said the peer. Miss Perrier replied 
that Em was extremely industrious, and had made 
great progress in a very short time. 

** That is right. Well, I will not keep you from 
your companions, Miss Madock." He held out 
his hand, and as she took it, he inserted into it a 
half-sovereign. Lord Carton thought it as absolute 
a necessity to tip a school-boy or school-girl as to 
give a vail to a servant when he was on a visit. 

Em was too much frightened not to take the 
coin, and to say "thank you" for it; but as soon 
as she got out of the drawing-room, she dropped 
the money into a crack in the boards of the hall, 
where it probably remains at this moment if Linden 
Grove has not yet been pulled down. It was an 
irrational act, but when she had thus got rid of the 
half-sovereign, and washed her hands from the effect 
of its contact with them, she found herself much 
relieved, morally and physically. 

"To think of his daring to give me half-a- 
sovereign when he despises me all the time !" she 
said to herself, with illogical wrath, for which, how- 
ever. Lord Carton was none the wiser. 



CHAP. XIV. — THE MOTHER OF MISCHIEF. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares. ' 

FOUR years had passed, and nothing very- 
especial had marked the passage of time 
either with the Harfagres or with the Devons 
and Em. The latter had now left school, and 
was living with Mr. and Mrs. Devon at Eastport, 
where Mr. Devon had a district church. Harold was 
making the tour of the world as a preliminary to 
going into Parliament at the next election ; and 
Baronsthorpe was as neat, as trim, and as exquisitely 
ordered as ever under its master's eye. 

Ada Lorimer was again a guest at Baronsthorpe. 
She had altered little in these four years ; she was 
as lively, as merry, as fashionable, and as popular a 
little person as ever. She might have married 
many times, but she had chosen not to marry — she 
said it was because she liked her freedom ; but 
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Clara Harfagre had more than a suspicion that if 
Harold had proposed to her she would have resigned 
her freedom without demur, and that she was 
not yet quite hopeless of that conclusion of 
affairs. 

It was October, and the first frosts had made 
bedroom fires desirable in young ladies' eyes. 
Helen Harfagre was brushing her hair in Ada's 
room ; for so delightful are these moments of 
feminine confidence, that some girls have been 
known to give their maids a holiday in order to 
enjoy their bliss undisturbed. Clara had arrived 
at the age at which the bloom vanishes from these 
midnight conferences, and the charms of the pillow 
rival those of friendship. She had left Helen and 
Ada to chat undisturbed — a great delight to Helen, 
who alwa}^ had to make up her mind to be second 
in everything when Clara was there. She had not 
much individuality at any time, but she sometimes 
seemed as if she had a little when out of Clara's 
presence. Just now she and Ada were deep in a 
most interesting talk as they sat over the fire in 
their dressing-gowns. 

" I said ever so long ago that you ought to know," 
said Helen, doubtfully ; " but Clara would not let 
me." 

** Do tell me," said Ada, coaxingly ; " I won't 
let Clara know that I have heard anything. I am 
a bottomless well for secrets." 




" You are quite sure you won't let it out ?" said 
Helen, who was quite as eager to tell as Ada to 
hear. ** You know no one in the world knows any- 
thing about it except papa, mamma, Clara, and 
I. We would not let it go further, for fear 
Harold should have any false shame in drawing 
back." 

^ I never thought he would have done anything 
absolutely wrong," said Ada. 

"This was not wrong, so much as foolish. It 
was when he went on that silly Devonshire excur- 
sion the summer when we went to Baden. He got 
entangled with a girl he met in a farmhouse where 
he lodged." 

" My dear Helen !" said Ada, looking up with a 
face of genuine horror. 

" He did really. She was very pretty — papa saw 
her once ; and not vulgar, considering. Her mother 
was a clergyman's daughter, and brought her up 
very carefully, I believe ; at least Harold made a 
great point of it to us." 

"But her father was a farmer?" 

" tio, her father was a sort of architect, I believe ; 
but all her friends were farmers, and an aunt of 
hers was — ^very likely is now, for aught I know — sl 
dressmaker at Exeter." 

"How awful!" 

" Well, she caught Harold somehow ; and as her 
father and mother were dead, Harold made up his 
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mind to educate her — she was quite uneducated, I 
believe — ^and he sent her to school, before letting 
us know anything about it. Then he came and told 
papa all about it, and papa said of course that it was 
out of the question. But Harold was as obstinate as 
he could be, and said nothing should make him 
give her up ; and the end of it was that papa made 
him promise not to marry her till she was of age, 
hoping that she would get tired of it before 
then." 

** Not much chance of that, considering Harold's 
position," said Ada, drily. 

" Oh, but she does not know to this day what his 
right name is. He was stupid enough to go 
wandering over the country calling himself Harold 
Neil ; and when papa found out that she did not 
know, he made him promise not to tell her." 

" And you suppose he hasn't let it out } " said 
Ada, smiling. "Trust a man in love, Helen! 
Why, do you imagine that anybody in his senses 
would care to act the Lord of Burleigh ? " 

" Harold is so very particular about keeping his 
word" 

" So he may be ; but there are looks and hints 
which tell without words," said Ada, feeling a little 
uncomfortable at the thought of the fruit which had 
come from her random suggestion to Harold re- 
specting an incognito. " No, you may be sure she 
knows it, and has no more intention of not being 



Lady Carton than I have of not going to bed to- 
night. Well, where and what is this young lady 
now?" 

"She is living with a clergyman at Eastport; 
her name is Madock." 

" An Eastport young lady ! Poor Harold ! " said 
Ada. " I have seen enough of them. They walk 
about with their gowns tied up tight, and their hair 
flying loose — exaggerations of fashion books." 

" Clara says she does not believe he cares a bit 
for her now, but having once got entangled with 
her, he feels bound in honour to go on with it No 
doubt by this time he sees what a mistake he has 
made." 

"Has he ever said anything of the sort?" said 
Ada, eagerly. 

" No, he never talks about her at all, since the 
beginning of it, when he wanted us to take his side 
with papa. It is so very provoking. Only imagine 
what a drawback it will be to him all his life to be 
saddled with a vulgar wife I You know Sir William 
Drake says Harold has first-rate abilities, and when 
he gets into Parliament he will be sure to make his 
mark ; but this girl will be a clog round his neck 
all his life ; she will drag him down, and make him 
a laughing-stock just like Lady Carrow !" 

" I wonder," said Ada, thoughtfully, " if any one 
has ever put before her the disagreeables that she 
will be sure to find in a station she is not fitted for." 
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"Or what she is bringing upon Harold," said 
Helen. " You see, if she were in our own set, we 
J^ight get some mutual friend to explain to her 
how things really stand. If she is good for any- 
thing, she would have the generosity to give him 
up." 

" But if she isn't > " 

" Oh, any woman must have some heart in her," 
said Helen, who was very apt to expect things to 
turn out as she wished, basing her expectations 
frequently upon insufficient grounds. 

Ada looked at the fire meditatively for a few 
minutes. There was a pause. 

" Aunt Susan and I are going to the sea next 
month," she said. " She talked of Brighton, but 111 
make her try Eastport I should so like to set 
eyes upon Harold's young lady." 

With which she closed the conversation. She 
rose, and said that it was very late, and Helen took 
the hint, and departed. Ada, however, did not 
go to bed ; she sat down again in her arm-chair, and 
mused. 

If Helen's intelligence had been a shock to Ada's 
mind, she had not betrayed it. She certainly did 
feel somewhat as if she had received a blow in the 
face; for her affection for Harold was of old 
standing, and was perhaps the most honest quality 
in her nature. It was not Baronsthorpe and the 
title only that attracted her; she had refused 



equally eligible men in an outside point of view, 
because of the secret liking for Harold which lay 
in the depths of her mind ; and she had made a 
half-unconscious kind of vow, that so long as 
Harold was to be had, she would wait for him. 
People wondered that Ada had not marcied ; but 
she had an easy life, plenty of money, and a 
guardian aunt who was a slave to her smallest 
caprice, so that she could well afford to wait for the 
present 

It was not pleasant to think that Harold was 
booked already, and to a damsel of low degree. 
Ada pictured Miss Madock to herself as a seaside 
beauty, who wore her hat on one side, and patrolled 
the Eastport parade in blue serge and anchor 
buttons. Poor Harold I she pitied him with all her 
heart. No doubt it was just a momentary weak- 
ness, for which he was paying a penalty that would 
last all his life. Harold to marry a girl who had 
neither the assured position of a lady nor the 
originality of a peasant ! It would have been bad 
enough had the girl been a poor curate's daughter ; 
but that he should descend to the rank below this ! 
King Cophetua, it is true, married a beggar maid ; 
but there was some romance about that There 
could be none, Ada thought, about a girl of Miss 
Madock's class ; between whom and herself, in her 
estimation, lay as much difference as between Sir 
Leicester Dedlock and the Ironmaster. 
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Ada had not much experience in any class of 
life except her own ; and on the principle that 
everything unknown is terrible, she formed a mental 
picture of the vulgarity which must belong to a girl 
of Emily Madock's class. She would be smart in 
her dress, and outrie in its fashion ; she would bring 
in the name of the person she addressed at every 
interval, and arrange her chairs symmetrically 
round the walls of the room. She would either be 
too stupid to speak to any one, or, which was on 
the whole more probable, she would be loud in her 
appearance and fast in her mdnner. She would 
make a laughing-stock of Harold and of herself. 
" Those poor Harfagres !" sighed Ada, with genuine 
feeling ; " they have been so proper and so particular 
all their lives ; and for the only son to do exactly 
what be ought not, like this, it is enough to break 
their hearts!" 

Ada Lorimer had always, from her childhood 
upward, enjoyed putting her finger into every pie. 
As a child, this had at times brought upon her a 
sharp rap of the knuckles; and experience had 
taught her to restrain her inclination herein ; but 
the habit of mind which prompted it was there 
stilL Oh, if she could only come across this Miss 
Madock, she would find me'ans to give her a plain 
hint how that this marriage could be neither for her 
advantage nor Harold's. Was it not her work, 
specially suited to her.? Clara and Helen could 



not do it ; Lord Carton, kfter giving in to his son's 
persistency, could not do it ; but she might Ada 
began to think that it would be a heroic act on 
her part Certainly it would require the greatest 
tact and finesse ; but then Ada prided herself upon 
her own tact and finesse. Yes, she would try to do 
the deed, and by her persuasions she would rouse 
the latent generosity that might exist even in a 
Miss Madock, and Harold should be set free. 

It is true that Ada felt a slight qualm as an 
under-current of consciousness told her that she 
had an interest, not entirely impersonal, in setting 
Harold free from his bonds. "Nonsense!" she 
answered herself, "I would do the same for the 
brother of any friend of mine ; and if one is to be 
always going off upon after-possibilities, one would 
never do anything at all. It is entirely for Clara's 
and Helen's sake — and a little for Harold's too, 
because he is the friend of my childhood — for auld 
lang syne — entirely." 

With which Ada closed her self-commune, turned 
the key resolutely upon that inner chamber of her 
heart whence inconvenient things would look out 
upon her, and sought her pretty white bed. 





CHAP. XV. — THE PALACE OF LEARNING. 

She who had left her place 
And bowed her state to them, that they might grow 
To use and power on this oasis, lapt 
In the arms of leisure, sacred from the blight 
Of ancient influence and scorn. 

MEANTIME, how fared it with Em, now grown 
into womanhood, and still innocently uncon- 
scious of the true cause of her separation from 
Harold > 

The schooldays had rolled on quietly and un- 
eventfully. Despite her early disadvantages, she 
had worked doggedly up beyond the standard with 
which many young ladies are contented. Wisely 
enough. Miss Perrier had discouraged her from 
spending her time on instrumental music, as she 
had so much of more importance to learn; and 
now that a more strict canon of taste has leavened 
society, and every young lady no longer takes her 
" piece " with her to play after dinner, as a matter 
of course, this implies little singularity. Em left 
school a good historian and arithmetician, with a 



fair knowledge of French, and an intelligent interest 
in the subjects which occupy the thoughts of edu- 
cated people; she wrote a clear hand, expressed 
her thoughts in writing in good, accurate English, 
and was equal to making an analysis of an abstruse 
scientific or philosophical subject without losing her 
head. Her manners were quiet and graceful, though 
a little shy and formal; and she dressed neatly, 
though with less delight in the art than so pretty a 
girl might have been expected to feel. 

She had always spent her holidays with the 
Devons, and had fallen into her niche easily in their 
household. Mrs. Devon had taken a liking to her 
from the first day of their acquaintance, and Em, 
who was wanting neither in affection nor gratitude, 
repaid her with interest. Mr. Devon and Em were 
mutually shy of one another at first, but they also 
became excellent friends after a time ; and before 
the girFs first Eastport holidays were over, she 
wrote to Kizzy to say that she felt St. Hubert's 
Parsonage quite like home, and Mr. and Mrs. Devon 
quite like an uncle and aunt, or at least cousins of 
some sort. 

Eastport was like Riverston in two respects, 
each was situated on the coast, and each had a har- 
bour formed by the mouth of a river, but like 
Macedon and Monmouth, they had little else in 
common. The Devonshire river flowed majestically 
through a gorge of lofty hills : the Eastport stream 
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crept sluggishly through a flat plain. The beach at 
Riverston was wild and rocky, the beach at East- 
port was of level sand ; the sea at Riverston took 
hues of emerald, purple, and violet, the sea at East- 
port was generally grey, and in stormy weather 
pale brown with chumed-up sand. Nevertheless, 
the people of the county in which Eastport was 
situated felt much pride in its merits, and a sense 
of personal injury when it was depreciated. It was 
one of the many places which claim the honour of 
the lowest death-rate in the kingdom; and Mrs. 
Devon, when she had once adopted Eastport into 
her affections, was wont to impress upon her friends 
the proportion of ozone in the air in a way which 
must have carried conviction if only they had been 
sufficiently scientific to know what the function of 
ozone was. They were much more struck with its 
possession of the advantages of a safe beach, with 
no cliffs for children to fall over, and of a pier, 
where the band of the 129th regiment played 
every Tuesday and Thursday through the summer. 
A greater merit than this, in Em's eyes, was the 
beautiful common covered with heath and furze 
beyond the old town, well worth the traversing of 
the narrow-streeted, inodorous fishing haven to reach 
and revel in. The old town was for the most part 
in Abbott Devon's district ; for the parish church, 
with its disproportionately high tower, built to serve 
as a beacon, stood on the new-town side of the 




harbour, and the Rector preferred keeping the in- 
habitants of the Parade, the grand hotels, and the 
fashionable lodging-houses to himself. But there 
being no house at present attached to St. Hubert's 
district, the Devons had one in the new town, not 
far from the harbour which divided the two. 

Abbott Devon would have preferred to live en- 
tirely among the people to whom he ministered ; 
but his wife made no secret of her satisfaction with 
the present arrangement. " I have quite made up 
my mind," she said to her husband, " that I have 
no vocation for the stereotyped parson's wife. The 
people here are not pauperised, and I won't help to 
pauperise them. I am quite ready to send messes 
to any sick people you may wish to cosset, Abbott, 
but I consider that the real usefulness I am capable 
of lies in exactly the opposite direction." 

"Which direction, then ?" 

" Among the rich, not among the poor." 

" There are very few rich in our district." 

"Well, there are plenty out of it, anyhow. I 
mean to improve the minds of the idle young ladies 
who moon about the pier and read inane novels 
years old from the circulating library." 

"Don't you think it would be wiser to keep 
within our own limits ?" 

" How parochial you are ! No, I don't. I can 
do something with girls, and I mean to stir up these 
into making something of their minds." 
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So Jane Devon constituted herself the apostle of 
culture in Eastport ; and being an extremely ener- 
getic, persevering, clever little person, with social 
talents which made her a general favourite, she 
quickly made her mark upon the somewhat inane 
society of Eastport. She was catholic in her tastes, 
and though not very deep, had a genuine love for 
what was good both in art and literature ; she got 
up a choral society, a school of art, a Shakspere 
society, a natural history society, and even intro- 
duced to the mistress of the woolshop the noble art 
of crewel work to supersede the cross-stitch with 
which Eastport maidens were wont to kill time. 
She infused into their minds the ambition of passing 
examinations, and a few, under her auspices, 
triumphantly passed those conducted by the Local 
University Board. In three years she had made 
the tone of Eastport society much more intellectual 
and less frivolous than it had ever been before. 

Abbott Devon made no mark upon society, but 
he devoted his attention to his fishermen, with an 
attention to details which his wife in her secret 
heart looked upon with contempt ; he worked his 
schools, he gave cottage lectures, he got up a tem- 
perance coffee-room, and a little iron chapel right 
at the mouth of the harbour for the fishing folk 
who were ousted from their own seats by the influx 
of visitors. He had lady helpers, whom he made 
useful, and kept under due control; they were 



mostly women whom Jane despised as unintellec- 
tual, and concerning whose opinions and theories 
she had several very amusing anecdotes, upon which 
she regaled Em. 

So the husband and wife went on from year to 
year, living their separate lives, and having their 
interests apart; and each year the little rift 
widened rather than closed. They loved each 
other : they were an affectionate if not a tender 
couple : no rough or hasty word ever passed 
between them, and the outside world had no 
reason to comment on the lack of sympathy with 
which each secretly regarded the views of the 
other, though once by inadvertence Jane did fix the 
hour appointed for an S, P. G. meeting for one of 
the " Mental Improvement " lectures on the French 
Revolution. But, year by year, their ways of think- 
ing diverged more and more; Abbott's spiritual 
life quickened and deepened, while Jane's mind 
tended more and more towards the negative 
philosophy of the day. Her doubts did not dis- 
tress her ; she was quite content to let them stand 
unsolved while she was busy with other interests of 
life ; and she was much too sensible of her duty to 
her husband to air them at all, except with reserve, 
and in the strictest confidence. 

When Em came back from school for good, 
there was a mild conflict of wills between husband 
and wife on her account. Jane enrolled her at 
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once in the number of her mentally improving 
young ladies, and Abbott asked her to take a class 
in the Sunday school, and to undertake the 
management of the school-children's clothing-club. 
To this, however, Jane objected 

"I assure you, Abbott, Em has no turn that 
way ; and as she is to be married so young, her * 
time is really too precious to waste." 

" Perljaps work for her fellow-creatures would not 
exactly be waste/* said Mr. Devon mildly. 

"Well, Abbott, I really think it would. She 
will have plenty of years before her to act Lady 
Bountiful when she is Harold Harfagre's wife." 

"The question is, will she have the inclination 
then if she is not trained towards it a little 
now?" 

" I don't know that she will not get on just as 
well without it." 

Em, to whose decision the matter was ultimately 
left, declined the Sunday-school class, but accepted 
the clothing-club work. She made no objection to 
the mental improvement which Mrs. Devon recom- 
mended to her, and so both husband and wife were 
satisfied with her. Here is a letter which she wrote 
to Harold, soon after leaving school — 

"My dear Harold, 

" I feel quite settled now at Eastport, and 
like it very much. Mrs. Devon says I am to call 



her Jane now, so I always do : she is very kind to 
me, as she always has been. I go to classes for 
algebra, German, and Latin, and I hope when you 
come home you will find that I have learnt a good 
deal since we last met. I take a clothing-club for Mr. 
Devon : he is very good and nice, but I don't think 
he and Jane always agree in their opinions as much 
as I thought married people always did. They 
seem to see so many things from opposite sides. 
I should not like always to see things on opposite 
sides from the person I love best in the world — 
would you ? Mrs. Devon — I mean Jane — says she 
is going to take me to the Assembly Ball after 
Christmas. I am to wear white, with pink flowers. 
I hope you are enjoying yourself: are you going 
to see Niagara.? You must tell me all about 
Montreal in your next letter, I have heard so 
little about it. 

" I am your loving 

" Em." 

This was perhaps hardly a love-letter; it was 
rather the simple, ingenuous epistle of a young girl 
full of the first impressions of a new life, than the 
effusion of a maiden pouring out the hidden love of 
her heart. Yet Em felt for Harold more than her 
letter expressed. She had by no means forgotten 
him in these four years. She greeted the advent 
of every fresh birthday with delight, because it 
brought it nearer to the time when her long separa- 
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tion from him should be concluded. The moving 
spring of her industry at school had been the hope 
of bringing herself nearer to his level ; and when 
she looked into her mirror with happy conscious- 
ness at the reflection of the fair face that met hers, 
it was with the thought that Harold would be 
pleased with her looks. Her love for him had 
begun merely as a childish affection for the only 
person who had ever sought her out and made 
much of her, but, despite absence and lapse of time, 
it was growing and developing with her growth 
into a woman's love. 

Eastport was not a very large world, but it was 
large to Em after the circumscribed range of 
Linden Grove. Such was the experience of 
Andersen's hen, who told her ducklings that the 
world was much larger than they supposed, for it 
took in all the next field ; and as those ducklings 
explored their world with wondering round eyes, so 
did Em explore for herself the human world round 
her. Married life occupied her thoughts a good 
deal, as was natural under her circumstances ; she 
wished to understand in what its ideal bliss con- 
sisted. People talked of the happiness of sharing 
your inmost thoughts, your pleasures, and your 
troubles ; but Mr. and Mrs. Devon did not seem to 
share theirs, if by sharing meant agreeing. "I 
know, Abbott, you think this all nonsense, so I 
won't tell you any more about it," Jane Devon 
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would say, with the nearest approach to ill-temper 
of which her genial spirit was capable ; and " You 
don't see it so, I know," would sometimes come from 
Abbott's lips with a little stifled sigh. 

Then one of Mrs. Devon's mentally improving 
young ladies — Miss Alice Cook — came one day to 
tell her that she was engaged to a delightful young 
solicitor, over whose perfections she gushed fondly. 
She was ready for sympathy from any quarter, a;nd 
turned to Em, whose engagement had been hinted 
at by Mrs. Devon, lest her roseate cheeks and 
lustrous eyes should steal some unwary young 
man's heart. 

" You know. Miss Madock. You can feel with 
me. You know how charming it is to feel that you 
and he hold every thought in common — ^that all is 
confidence!" said this love-rapt damsel, whom 
algebra had not yet taught not to gush. 

Poor Em felt with a little pang that if she and 
Harold had no thoughts except those which they 
communicated to each other in monthly letters, the 
stock of both would be short. But Miss Cook was 
ready to take sympathy for granted, and did not 
notice any hesitation in Em's reply. 

After this the young lady, with the inconsiderate- 
ness of a young lady in love, came every day or 
two to pour out her raptures to Mrs. Devon, who, 
being somewhat bored thereby, turned her over to 
Em. Em opened her eyes gravely at some of her 
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raptures, she had too good a taste to admire Miss 
Alice's style; but nevertheless, like the inquiring 
duckling, she studied her phenomena seriously. 

Then Miss Alice wished for reciprocal confidence, 
and Em, pumped judiciously, told rather unwillingly 
how Harold's father had said that they were not to 
meet until Em was twenty-one. 

" And he did it } — he agreed to it ? My dear, I 
wouldn't give a halfpenny for him!" said Miss 
Alice. " My Herbert would never agree to such a 
thing." 

" He couldn't help it," said Em. 

" Oh, nonsense ! don't talk to me. He could have 
helped it quite well. If I were you, I wouldn't have 
anything more to say to him." 

Em drew herself up proudly and changed the 
subject, and thenceforward avoided all discussion 
of her own love affair. But nevertheless, Miss 
Cook's random words awoke an echo in her own 
heart. If Harold had really loved her as he said, 
would he have consented to let his father separate 
them for so long? Could it be possible that he 
had only taken her out of pity, because she was so 
lonely and so miserable at the thought of becoming 
a dressmaker's apprentice } She remembered how 
he had found her crying over her fate, and com- 
forted her. Was it really only pity, and not love, 
on his part, and was that the reason why he had 
acquiesced so readily in his father's decree ? Em 



could not bear being pitied, and her proud little 
heart rose against the thought ; and though a rush 
of love for Harold would sometimes carry away the 
suspicion, at other times it returned, and the child's 
mind alternated between a see-saw of generous trust 
and hurt pride. 

Em was conscientious in her way, and in her 
better moments she was ashamed of her worse ones. 
One day she resolved to confess her folly to Mrs. 
Devon, hoping that that might banish it from her 
mind. She would have done better to go to Abbott, 
but she was very shy of talking about her personal 
feelings to him. 

"Jane," she began, "do you think it is very 
wrong to be proud f I am afraid I am, do you 
know }" 

" I hope you are. I think nothing of anyone who 
is not," was Jane's unexpected answer. 

" Why ? Surely people ought to be humble," said 
Em. " The Bible says so." 

" My dear, that is the Semitic frame of mind. 
We Teutonic races can't go down on our knees and 
call ourselves worms," said Mrs. Devon. " We feel 
too strongly that we are not worms at all." 

" I didn't mean that exactly," explained Em with 
some difficulty ; " but I suppose it is wrong, isn't it, 
to be angry when we think people pity us ?" 

" / don't think it is wrong ; I think it is a whole- 
some instinct of human nature. My dear Em, pray 
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don't take to those morbid habits of introspection, 
and self-examination, and all the rest of it. A girl's 
goodness ought to grow like a flower's scent, without 
consciousness on her part." 

Em felt slightly snubbed, and thenceforward held 
her tongue on the subject. 





CHAP. XVI.— THE WITCH'S WHISPER. 

Now, if knight 
The marvel dies, and leaves me fooled and tricked. 
And only wondering wherefore played upon. 
And doubtful whether I or mine be second. 

YfXM'S next step in life was her appearance at 
A-/ the Assembly Ball, where her fresh beauty 
made quite a sensation among the Eastport 
ball-goers. Mrs. Devon, her chaperon, was highly 
delighted with the praises showered upon her 
prot^gie^ and certainly Em's quiet simplicity was 
pleasant to look at among the second-rate airs 
and graces of the Eastport belles. She danced 
well, and hardly knew what fatigue meant, so that 
she looked as fresh at the end of the evening as at 
the beginning ; and her verdict upon her first ball 
was, that it was more delightful than anything she 
had pictured to herself, and that she wished there 
was one every week. 

This was never likely to be the case ; but various 
people got up small dances not unfrequently, and 
Em was in request at all of these. For about a 
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month, she enjoyed her new pleasures with girlish 
zest, at the end of which time she amazed Mrs. 
Devon by suddenly informing her that she did not 
mean to go to any more of the Eastport dances. 

"Why not, my dear child r 

" Because," said Em, " IVe been thinking about 
it, and IVe made up my mind that a girl who is 
engaged shouldn't put herself in a position " — she 
flushed hotly — " where men talk nonsense to her as 
they do to me." 

" My dear, men are so foolish that they imagine 
that girls take their meaningless nonsense as civility. 
What has happened .^'* 

" Last night I dropped a flower, and Captain 
Coker said he should keep it for ever, and all that 
sort of thing; and when I got angry, he would 
have it I was in fun. I know it was all chaff, but I 
don't think it is nice to put myself in the way of 
such things when I am engaged to Harold. If he 
knew it he would not like it, and I don't like it 
either." 

"My dear, you shall not go to those dances 
against your will ; they are a frightful waste of 
time, and you are capable of better things," said 
Jane. "But what shall we put it upon the next 
time you are asked .?" 

"Mr. Devon asked me to teach in the night- 
school this winter." 

" He wants to absorb you in the vortex of parish 



work, Em. No, you are meant for better things 
than that too. Make up your mind to work for the 
Cambridge Local next July, and that will be quite 
a sufficient excuse to make. To tell the truth, I 
shall not be very sorry to be let off the inane talk 
of the other chaperons, who as a rule have not two 
ideas between them." 

Em gave up gaiety for a while, and solaced her- 
self with the improvement of her mind. But being 
only moderately interested in the Cambridge Local, 
she did not give it all her thoughts. She kept more 
mental energy than Mrs. Devon would have ap- 
proved of to muse over the somewhat abnormal 
circumstances of her own history. When young 
people first emerge from childhood, they frequently 
have a strong feeling of holding their own destiny 
in their hands to shape as they will ; and they also 
often make up their mind not to be satisfied with 
less than the most abstractly desirable arrangement 
of all possible circumstances. 

Em professed to despise girlish gush, such as 
Miss Alice Cook had poured out on the subject of 
her Herbert ; but all the same she would have liked 
to have in her heart wherewithal to gush in the 
same manner over Harold, though it is not likely 
that she would have done so. She put herself 
through a course of poetry, and could not hide 
from herself that Miss Cook's love-affair corre- 
sponded more faithfully with the ideal of the poets 
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than did her own. Would Harold, "in disgrace 
with fortune and men's eyes," find that " her sweet 
love" made him "scorn to change his state with 
kings"? Em doubted it "I could feel all that 
for him, if I were sure he loved me really," she 
thought. " I could sacrifice anything if I were sure 
of a return of my love ; but would he have agreed 
never to see me for all these years if he had really 
loved me like that ? " And then there crept between 
the joints of her panoply a stinging little barb of 
doubt Could Harold really have loved her at all, 
with any kind of love from equal to equal ? The 
more Em thought over the circumstances of her 
engagement, the more she suspected that Harold 
had been moved towards her less by love than pity. 
Em was one of those self-conscious people who are 
naturally critical of their past selves, and she looked 
back with contempt upon the shy, ill-dressed, 
ignorant country girl whom Harold had befriended, 
refusing to allow herself any attractiveness at all, 
and unable to comprehend the unconscious charm 
which had brought out all the latent romance in 
Harold's heart. 

Em recalled those days with all the vividness 
of which a girl's memory is capable, trying to look 
upon her old self as another person might. As in 
those days she had aspired to the highest standard 
of ladyhood she knew,so now,under thesame impulse 
of mind, she had become a most properly behaved 



young lady, with a little code of her own respecting 
all disputed minor morals of society. By this code 
she tried her past self, and found that she fell very 
far short indeed. It seemed impossible that Harold 
could have loved so wild and untaught a diild ; he 
must have engaged himself to her out of a mere 
impulse of pity and protection. " I will never 
marry anyone who only takes me out of pity," said 
Em to herself in these moods. 

However, when Em's thoughts dwelt upon 
Harold, and not upon herself, she was by no means 
so certain on the subject If it were not love which 
he had felt for her, he certainly had made a lifelike 
imitation of the passion. She remembered little 
things he had said, ways in which he had looked at 
her, the unfeigned pain which their parting had 
been to him. The letters that passed between 
them now were perhaps a little flat and dull : it 
was a quiet, affectionate correspondence such as 
might exist between a brother in India and a 
favourite sister at home. It needs an effort to 
introduce upon the serene level of such a corres- 
pondence anything very vividly personal ; and Em 
felt as if the years which separated her from Harold 
made his inner feelings into an unknown country, 
dangerous to explore without the guidance which 
in personal intercourse can be derived from looks 
and tones. She could not write and gravely discuss 
such vague, shadowy misgivings as hers, which in 
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her brighter moods she forgot to brood over, and 
which only came back when self usurped its pre- 
eminence in her thoughts. 

The best thing for Em would have been if her 
mind could have been diverted from herself and 
drawn into a wider sphere of life and interest. 
Abbott Devon would fain have employed her in 
some of the parish work which would naturally 
have fallen to Jane's lot, had she not been taken up 
with other things. Em had a natural liking for sick 
people, as we saw in the old days at Crosscombe ; 
she was deft and pleasant in her movements, and 
had a " comfortable lap " for children, and a sooth- 
ing way such as she had practised of old upon little 
Bess Penberthy. But Jane Devon discouraged such 
ministrations, and Em was too young, and not 
certain enough of her ground to take her own line 
in opposition to Jane*s. 

Nevertheless the contact with a man like Abbott 
Devon was not without its effect upon Em. Jane 
had plenty of aspiration, energy,and lofty moral tone ; 
under her rule no one, except the servants, whom 
she was afraid of overworking, were ever allowed to 
be idle. But though Em's nature willingly sub- 
mitted to her influence, she felt that there lay an 
immense difference between the^ range of mind of 
the husband and wife; Jane's moral beside Abbott's 
spiritual atmosphere was like a clouded winter sky 
beside a summer glow. 



It was a good thing for Em that she could feel 
this, though just at present the two influences 
seemed to counteract each other. But every now 
and then there came to her flashes of higher light. 
Once she had walked down with Abbott to the 
fishermen's iron chapel on the beach, and he had 
been preaching about sacrifice — how there could be 
no true love from man to man without sacrifice, and 
how the real spirit of love embraced the spirit of 
sacrifice and repelled the spirit of bargaining. He 
went on to carry the same idea into the theory of 
religion, and to prove, with many instances from 
daily life, which came home to their hearts, that 
they were using the spirit of bargain instead of 
sacrifice when they were not content to take what 
God sent them, but complained indignantly that 
their lives did not run as smoothly as they deserved 
for their efforts to serve Him. 

It was the first suggestion, however, not the real 
point of the sermon, which most took hold of Em*s 
mind. Was she exacting and bargaining in her 
love for Harold ? Ought she to be content to love 
him, not troubling herself whether his love for her 
arose in the first instance from an impulse of pity 
or not ? Were her misgivings on the subject alto- 
gether selfish and ignoble ? 

" Do you think," she said to Mrs. Devon when she 
walked home, " that a woman ought to marry a man 
if she thinks he loves her less than she does him i" 
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" Certainly not," said Jane with decision ; " we 
have outgrown the days of Patient Grizells. I 
think it should be give and take in marriage on 
both sides, to assert the absolute equality of the 
sexes. Abbotf s theory is that exaction on either 
side does away with love. Now I think that both 
have a right to exact, as long as they don't overdo it." 

So Em was thrown back much where she was 
before with regard to her girlish perplexities. 

One evening in the autumn, Mrs. Devon came in 
from some one of her various lectures. " I have 
found a charming recruit, Em — a nice, clever girl, 
who is going to stay here until Christmas. She 
has ideas of her own, and thinks for herself. She 
has been dipping into science, and finds the 
popular theology unsatisfying. We had quite a 
long talk." 

" What is her name V 

" Lorimer." 

" It is a pretty name," said Em. 

"Yes, and she seems wonderfully interested in 
the whole movement. She told me that she had 
quite intended to go in for the Cambridge Local 
herself, but, unfortunately, she was too old. How- 
ever, she knows some young girl who wants to do 
it, and when I said that you were going in next 
summer for it, she asked if she might come and see 
you, and have a talk about it, so I asked her to 
come to tea to-morrow." 



Em little thought how that "tea to-morrow," 
spoken of so lightly, was to be to her an era whence 
she should date what seemed to her like a lifetime 
of pain. 

At the appointed time, Ada Lorimer arrived at 
St Hubert's Parsonage. As usual, she looked 
pretty, bright, and lively; her eyes sparkled, and 
her voice had a gay ring in it which made people 
take to her easily, for all like something young and 
bright There was something about her, however, 
which made Em feel shy. Perhaps it was the ease 
and readiness of her manner — perhaps it was the 
keen glance of her bright dark eyes, which seemed 
to take in everything, Em herself included. 

What was in Ada's mind ? Curiosity certainly 
was uppermost. Had she been asked, she would 
have said that curiosity to see Miss Madock was 
her only motive for accepting Mrs. Devon's invi- 
tation. If any other force was at work, she did not 
avow it to herself. She was no stage villain, 
coming with design to interfere with the course of 
true love. Of course she thought as Helen Har- 
fe^e did, that it would be a blessing to every one 
concerned if the " entanglement " could be disen- 
tangled ; but she had no avowed or deliberate 
intention to do more than find out for herself how 
matters stood, and what the maiden of Harold's 
choice was like. 

She was talking easily and naturally to her 
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hostess, but all the while she was watching the tali 
slight girl who was pouring out tea, and owning to 
herself that Harold had certainly shown good taste. 
Em's dress was very plain — a thick linsey, with 
plain linen collar and cuffs, and a pink bow at the 
throat, and her only ornament was the one ring 
that sparkled upon her left hand; but Ada re- 
marked to herself that hers was a \iv^c^:f -finished 
face — no mere rustic dairy-maid beauty, but such 
as an artist would delight in, from the delicate grey 
shadows about the beautiful' eyes, and the long, 
curved eyelashes, to the irrepressible fringe of curly 
undergrowth of hair which softened the line be- 
tween the fair temples and the thick coiled-up masses 
of golden bronze upon her head. 

" She is really very pretty," said Ada to herself 
with a sense of candour, "much better than I 
expected." (Aloud.) " Yes, the girl is really quite 
a clever girl ; she is a Miss Hunt, the daughter 
of the clergyman at Baronsthorpe, where I often 
stay." 

Em and Mrs. Devon both looked up, as Ada had 
expected that they would. Em knew the name of 
Baronsthorpe as connected with Harold; for he had 
talked to her of his home and sisters before their 
enge^ement, and she knew that " his people " lived 
there. Ada took it for granted by this movement 
that they knew everything about Harold's position, 
and that Helen's assertion of Miss Madock's 



ignorance was, as she had always thought it, a 
fable. 

" Do you know Baronsthorpe ?'* she went on, half 
in sport, half seriously. 

Em waited for Mrs. Devon to answer, but Mrs. 
Devon kept her lips closed. " No," she said, after 
a pause, "we only know somebody who lives 
there." 

" Have you yet seen the view from the top of the 
Martello tower.?" said Mrs. Devon, hurrying out 
her words in a nervous haste quite unusual with her. 

" No, is it worth seeing .?" said Ada, discussing 
the subject for a minute or two, and then returning 
to her charge — "Whom do you know at Barons- 
thorpe, Miss Madock.? I stay there so much, I 
must have met your friends." 

" His name is Mr. Neil," said Em, thus forced 
into an answer. 

"Neil! He must be some connection of the 
Harfagres — Neil is an old family name of theirs ; 
but I never heard of a Mr. Neil at Baronsthorpe." 

" He has been abroad for some time now. Are 
you fond of part singing, Miss Lorimer .?" said Mrs. 
Devon. 

"No, I am sorry to say I am too stupid to 
keep my part. But I want so much to find out 
about your Mr. Neil. What is his Christian 
name }" 

" Harold," said Em, rather unwillingly. 
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"That is a regular Harfagre name. All the 
eldest sons have been Harolds for ever so long. 
Mr. Harold Harfagre is abroad now; he is on a 
tour round the world, and is to be back by 
Easter." 

The colour flushed into Em's cheek, and then 
left it quite white. 

"Who is Mr. Harold Harfagre.?" she said as 
calmly as she could. 

" Lord Carton's only son. His sisters are such 
nice girls : did you ever hear Mr. Neil speak of 
them } Clara and Helen do an immense amount 
of good in the parish ; I often tell them that the 
next Lady Carton will bear them ill-will for making 
the people expect so much. Mrs. Hunt declares 
that they quite spoil the tenants." 

" Do they }" said Mrs. Devon, by this time 
conquered in her attempts to change the subject, 
and just a little cross in consequence. " I am 
afraid they will repent it if they do ; but after all. 
Miss Lorimer, country places where there is one 
great landowner and one clergyman are apt to 
stagnate terribly. Did you ever study political 
economy ? Em, my dear, would you go and look in 
Abbott's study for " Jevons' Political Economy;" it 
may be somewhere on the shelves opposite the 
window." 

As Mrs. Devon had lent the book the day before, 
this disposed of Em for the present; and her search 
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for the book lasted so long that Ada had taken her 
leave before she returned. 

" Jane," she said, coming in and standing up by the 
mantelpiece, " who is this Mr. Harold Harfagre ?" 

"You had best not ask," said Jane, much dis- 
composed. 

" Why not ?" 

" Because I am under a promise not to tell 
you." 

" Then I shall ask Mr. Devon." 

" He is under a promise too." 

" Then I shall ask that girl." 

" You had very much better leave it alone, Em, I 
assure you." 

" But I am sure it is my Harold ; and why 
should he give me a false name ? There can't be 
two Harolds from Baronsthorpe both going 
round the world and coming back by Easter. 
Was that the secret he said he was to keep from 
me? Oh, why am I always to be kept in the 
dark r 

" Em," said Mrs. Devon, going up to her and 
putting her two hands on her shoulders as she sat 
in the low chair, " all I can tell you is that it is not 
Harold NeiFs fault. Wait and trust him, and don't 
take any notice. That is really your wisest way ; 
Abbott will say the same. It was entirely a fad of 
his cantankerous old father's, and really it makes 
no difference." 
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" Why did his father do it ?" 

" I am not at liberty to tell you, except that it 
was for what I think a very nonsensical reason." 

Em said no more, but she was perfectly silent all 
the evening, and went to bed early, alleging that 
she was tired, as indeed she looked. 




CHAP. XVII. — THE SPELL AT WORK. 

Then no word answered Gudrun as she waded up the stream, 
And stretched out her hand to Brynhild, and thereon was a golden 

gleam; 
And she spake, and her voice was but little : 

Thou may'st know by this token and sign 
If the best of the kings of man-folk, and the men of men be thine. 

THERE is a natural resentment in the minds 
of most people who find that others are 
in possession of a secret respecting them which 
they are debarred from knowing, and poor 
Em did not like the mystery which surrounded 
her at all. Mrs. Devon was a woman with a 
lofty code of honour, and having once given her 
word to keep Lord Carton's conditions respecting 
Em, now (though unknown to herself) virtually his 
ward, and supported by the allowance which he 
made her, she would not suffer her secret to escape 
her by nods, glances, or significant silences. Had 
Harold been within reach, Em would have written 
to ask him what it all meant; but she had des- 
patched her last letter two days before to meet him 
at Bombay before he set off homewards by the sea- 
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passage round the Cape, where he was anxious to 
pay a visit to an old Eton friend. She would 
naturally write again to the Cape, but no letter 
thence would reach her before Harold himself 
would arrive in England. 

Unable to get anything out of Jane Devon, 
beyond assurances that she would find that all 
came right if she would only wait patiently, Em 
fell to making all kinds of surmises, probable and 
improbable. It was plain to her that Harold Neil 
was really Harold Harfagre ; but why had he called 
himself Neil at first, and why was such a point 
made of keeping her in ignorance ? She could not 
suspect him of deliberate untruth, but yet she felt 
strongly that she was unfairly treated ; and her 
thoughts, like a boomerang, whatever curve they 
might describe, returned to the same point from 
which they started. So did Fatima pry and peer 
about the door of the fatal closet before she opened 
it and discovered all the remains of Bluebeard's 
previous wives. 

Ada Lorimer seemed anxious to cultivate her 
acquaintance, and was not in the least repelled by 
the coolness with which Mrs. Devon met her 
advances, a somewhat marked contrast to her former 
genial hospitality. Ada asked her to tea, and as Mrs. 
Devon declined by making the most of a little cold 
which Em had, she called the next day with George 
Eliot's last novel, which Em had expressed a desire 
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to read. Mrs. Devon wondered whether Ada sus- 
pected that the maiden of St Hubert's Parsonage 
was destined to be Lady Carton, and was endeavour- 
ing by making friends with her in her caterpillar 
stage to "exploiter" her acquaintance when she 
turned into a butterfly. One thing was satisfactory, 
namely, that she never mentioned Baronsthorpe 
again, and seemed to have forgotten its existence. 

It is difficult to withstand a person who lays 
herself or himself out to be agreeable to you, and 
by degrees Em came to be tolerably familiar with 
Miss Lorimer. Ada was so genial, so friendly, so 
natural, that it was impossible not to like her. 
And, strange as it may seem, she liked Em. She 
told herself that Harold had after all chosen a girl 
with presentable manners, who might do much 
better than many of more pretension to rank, and 
whose beauty was certainly exceptional. If only 
his family were less certain to make her life 
wretched by their want of cordiality to Harold's 
low-born bride ! 

This was the way in which Ada put it to herself. 
She would have felt shocked at the notion of 
deliberately setting to work to put an end to the 
engagement between Harold and Em in order that 
she might succeed to Em's vacant place. She 
wrote to Helen to say that she was agreeably sur- 
prised by the looks and manners of her future 
sister-in-law : Miss Madock had been well drilled. 
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and though in some ways absurdly simple and 
childish, was not in the least vulgar or smart. 
" You must not think me a traitor if I say I am 
quite glad to have made her acquaintance. Of 
course it is still quite possible that tlie matter may 
fall through in the year and a half which the en- 
gagement has yet to run, and I am still on your 
side so far that I should not lament it, either for 
her sake or yours ; for she is as proud as a little 
empress, and will never stand patronage of any 
kind. She will take her own line, and that will not 
be the Harfagre line, if I read her rightly." 

So things went on till one December day, soon 
before Ada and her aunt were to leave Eastport. 
It was raining hard, and Ada hardly expected 
visitors ; but a ring at the bell made her look out 
cautiously from the bay window, and she perceived 
Em at the door, armed with waterproof and 
umbrella, and a set look of determination on her 
face more than could possibly be called out by any 
strife with the outward elements. Ada went out, 
sent waterproof and umbrella to the kitchen fire, 
and drew Em into the snug little back drawing- 
room, where Ada entertained her particular 
friends without disturbing her aunt in the front room. 

" It really is most benevolent of you to come to- 
day," began Ada ; " I was getting so bored that I 
really think I could have read the stupidest novel 
in the circulating library." 



"It's not at all benevolent," said Em rather 
bluntly, " for IVe come entirely upon my own 
account I want to ask you something." 

"Anything you like," said Ada, in vulgar par- 
lance smelling a rat. 

" Only I must ask you not to tell anyone I have 
asked you. They all would think it wrong, but I 
can't see why, and I can't help it !" Em looked 
up with a piteous glance of childish appeal. 

" I don't know what it is, but perhaps it is some- 
thing that would te equally wrong for me to tell 
you." 

" No, I am sure it can't be." 

"But one gets into such terrible messes some- 
times by having things one has said repeated." 

"I promise you I will never repeat it — never!" 
said Em eagerly. " I will keep your secret, and you 
will keep mine." 

" Promises are such brittle things." 

" Not between ladies I' said Em gravely. 

" Very well," said Ada, " on that ground I give 
in. Ask me what you like, and I will answer it to 
the best of my power." 

Em paused a little, and then said, " It is this. 
Do you remember what you said about Mr. Neil 
the first day you dame to tea ?" 

" Yes, and I found afterwards that I was very in- 
discreet, for they told me that you were engaged to 
that same Mr. Neil." 
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This was true to the ear, though false to the fact. 
Ada had indeed learnt afterwards that Em's en- 
gagement was an acknowledged thing at Eastport, 
which was what she took as the basis of her state- 
ment ; though, as we know, she had sought Em's 
acquaintance with an accurate knowledge of her 
position. But ^nesse and strict truth are not always 
compatible. 

Em, perfectly unsuspicious, went on — " Yes, but 
I find that everyone has conspired to keep me in 
the dark about him, I can't think why. It is im- 
possible that there should be a Harold Neil and a 
Harold Harfagre both going round the world and 
coming home for Easter. I am quite convinced 
that the man whom I call Harold Neil you call 
Harold Harfagre. I think it is very wrong that I 
should be left in ignorance; and the Devons say 
that they are under orders not to tell me. It is 
just as if I was a child, instead of a grown-up 
woman," said the girl of nineteen proudly. 

" Itis hard lines for you," said Ada sympathetically. 

" You allow that I am right in my guess .?" 

" Yes, you are quite right." 

" Well then, don't you think if you were engaged 
to any one you would be angpy to find that he had 
given you a false name i If it were anybody but 
Harold, I should say that it was absolute deceit ; 
and I can't imagine what he could have done it for. 
Do you know V 



" I will tell you what I have heard, and what I 
can guess," said Ada, suddenly taking her resolve, 
" and you must piece them together, and see if they 
fit into your half of the story. But mind, if ever 
you talk over this with Harold I can't have my 
name brought in. He would never forgive me for 
interfering in his family affairs. You have promised, 
mind, on your honour, never to mention me to him, 
or to anyone else." 

" All right, only please go on." 

"Well, I have heard that Harold was on a 
Devonshire tour some years ago, and being 
hampered by foolish supervision on Lord Carton's 
part, made up his mind that he would get rid of it 
by travelling under another name. Indeed I 
believe, to tell you the truth, that the incognito 
was owing to a suggestion of mine one day when 
we were laughing about it, and as Harold's second 
name is Neil, no doubt that was how he came to 
take it. Does that suit with your version of the 
facts r 

" Yes, but go on. Why was I never told V 

" I can only tell the story I have heard myself 
hinted at by his sisters. He never confided any- 
thing of it to me. They said that while travelling 
under some assumed name, he formed an attach- 
ment to a young girl, almost a child, whom he met 
at a farmhouse where he lodged. He came home, 
without disclosing his name to her, and told Lord 
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Carton that he had sent her to school, and intended 
to marry her, because she had no other means of 
subsistence. Excuse me, Em " — Em had started, 
and turned away a hotly-flushed face — " you see I 
am only telling you the version of the story I have 
heard. I dare say it is all wrong ; stories of this 
kind never lose by telling." 

" Lord Carton did not approve, I suppose," said 
Em with dry lips, and a turmoil of feeling in her 
heart. 

" No, he did not. He tried all he could to per- 
suade Harold to give up the whole affair; but Harold 
said no — he had given his word, and he would keep 
it, whatever it cost him." Em gave a little shiver. 
"So then Lord Carton persuaded him to a com- 
promise. He said that he would withdraw his 
opposition when she was twenty-one if Harold 
would promise not to try to see the girl until then, 
and to keep her in ignorance of his real name and 
position." 

" But why V said Em. " That is what I want to 
know. Tell me." 

Her face was now quite white, and her eyes 
burning, with dilated pupils. 

A less clever woman than Ada Lorimer could 
not have failed to see that this girl was in a mood 
that could not be trifled with. The repressed ex- 
citement shown in the white, set face and tremu- 
lously twitching hands could not have failed to tell 




CHAP. XVIII. — THE ENCHANTED CUP. 

Therein was mingled a tangle of strange love, 
Deep guile and strong compelling, that whoso drank thereof, 
Should remember not his longing, should cast his love away, 
Remembering dead desire but as night remembereth day. 

THINGS are small and great to us only in 
comparison. A swarm of gnats is but a 
trifling annoyance, but it has driven mad with 
torture human beings stripped bare, smeared with 
honey, and tied hand and foot in the rays of a 
tropical sun. So to a wiser person of mature age, 
poor Em's trouble might seem a very small one, but 
to her it was like a blow dealt upon an old wound. 
Irrational, very likely. Many things are said to be 
irrational by people who cannot perceive the reason 
of them ; but, given a young sensitive girl, to whom 
the whole world as yet seems a bond slave to 
minister to her imperious necessities for happiness, 
and whose strongest affections have gone out in one 
direction — it is hard for her, true or false, to feel 
the cable of her anchor cut under her, and herself 
drifting out, rudderless, into deep waters of pain. 
I am not defending Em. She was by no means 
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a perfect character. She was naturally proud, and 
she had never tried to subdue her pride, feeling, as 
young people often do, that it was a fault to nurse 
and cosset rather than to conquer. And no one can 
nurse up their pride without letting the serpent of self 
which feeds upon it grow to a considerable size in 
their own hearts, though conflicting tendencies, and 
social laws, may prevent others from seeing how 
large the ugly coils have grown. But sooner or 
later there comes a deadly blow to Pride, and then 
the serpent wakes, and stings the heart till there is 
no consciousness except of pain, and the victim is 
roused perforce to rise and do battle with its tor- 
mentor. 

Em passed along through the wind and rain, 
hardly conscious of anything except her own 
fierce indignation and bitterness. So it was true ! 
HaroW had taken her up out of an impulse of 
pity — engaged to marry her " because she had no 
other means of subsistence," and had only been 
prevented from giving her up, at his father's 
demand, because he had given his word, and would 
keep it whatever it cost him. And they had 
thought that she would be more likely to get tired 
of him and let him go free from her toils if he kept 
her in ignorance that his father was Lord Carton ! 
They should see, that was all ! Em was something 
of a child still ; for in all the real woman's pain that 
welled up in her heart, one thing struck her as a true 




comfort and consolation. This was, that she had 
thrown Lord Carton's half-sovereign down the crack 
in the boards at school 

It was perhaps natural that early impressions 
should lose their sharpness between fifteen and 
nineteen. Em had been so absolutely a child when 
Harold had asked her to marry him, that her 
feelings towards him then had only been those of 
affection, trust, and gratitude ; it was with advan- 
cing years that the child's love had given place to 
the maiden's, and the child's simple confidence to 
the maiden's fears and doubts and hopes. All the 
sentiment of the girl's mind was divided between 
the recollection of those never-to-be-forgotten sum- 
mer days in the old home, and wondering fancies 
about the strange future of which she knew so 
little. And now — the remembrance of Crosscombe 
was shot with a painful suspicion that it had been 
pity, not love, that the Mr. Neil of her childhood 
had felt for the wild, shy, uneducated moorland 
child, a suspicion which had been ready before to 
lurk in Em's mind, but which now seemed con- 
firmed into certainty: while the outlook into the 
future seemed filled with mocking, sneering faces, 
who despised her as a low-bom, mercenary girl, who 
only prized Harold for the advantage he could give 
her. Ah well, at least it was in her power to prove 
that impossible, and clear her character of that im- 
putation 1 
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Yes, the serpent had awaked, and was stinging 
hard already I 

Em delivered her message, and then walked 
along the top of the low sandy cliff beyond the 
Parade. It was a high spring tide, and the waves 
were up to the base of the cliff, churning and boil- 
ing foul and brown with sand, black here and there 
with long ropes of wrack, and sending showers of 
drifted spray along the level wind-blasts far inland. 
The storm of the elements suited Em*s mood. 
She watched them for some time, and felt soothed by 
their noise and turmoil ; and her thoughts involun- 
tarily went out towards the Indian Seas, for Harold 
must by this time have started from Bombay for 
the Cape. How she hoped that there was no such 
storm as this there ! Then with a stab like a dag- 
ger thrust, she recollected that she had but now 
resolved that Harold's return should be the limit of 
her engagement to him ; and then and there, secure 
in her solitude, the poor child burst out into 
passionate crying, not the less miserable because 
hurt pride and wounded self-love gave her pain its 
true sting. 

But then Harold had put her under an obligation 
to him. He had sent her to school ; he, as far as 
she knew, was at this moment paying for her 
pleasant home at the Devons. It had been a 
pleasure to her to think that she owed him every- 
thing ; now it was a pain. " I will tell him," said Em, 
o 



to herself, " that if he holds me to it, I will many him 
out of gratitude for what he has done for me ; but 
I can never love anyone who pities and distrusts 
me." The perverse child might have proved to her- 
self that on Harold's part there could be no distrust 
" I shall tell him that if he will set me free I will go 
out as a governess, and work to pay off all that he 
has spent on me ; but there can never be anything 
more between us. I am too proud to put myself 
into any position where I shall be looked down 
upon. Thank heaven, I can save myself 
yet!" 

Yet it was not altogether a happy face that was 
induced by the contemplation of this cheering 
reflection, and when Em came in she looked so 
white and worn out that Mrs. Devon was sure she 
had been walking too far, and made her swallow 
some hot tea before she did anything else, Em 
assured her that she was not ill, only tired. 

" Where have you been, child ?" 

" On the cliff to see the storm." 

" Ah well, I suppose the wind is too strong for 
most people. Old Miss Baxter caught me this 
afternoon, and told me with quite a long face that 
it went to her heart to see the change in Abbott s 
looks lately, and that she persuaded him to come in 
and rest yesterday, he looked so ill. I was quite 
angry with her for trying to frighten me. Abbott 
is not looking particularly strong, but it is only the 
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time of year, I am sure. Have his looks struck you 
as more delicate than usual, Em ?" 

Em's mind, to speak truth, had been too full of 
her own affairs to notice Mr. Devon's looks ; and 
now in the whirl and tumult of her own pain and 
anger she scarcely paid any attention to Mrs, 
Devon's words. She was very silent that night, 
sat with Mill's " Liberty " before her all the evening 
without reading a page ; and after going to bed, lay 
awake for half the night pondering over a revulsion 
of thought which had come to her, in which her 
better and more generous nature held sway. What 
if she were really doing harm to Harold by holding 
him engaged to her, and if, as his father and every- 
one seemed to think, his connection with her would 
be a disadvantage to be endured upon his part for 
the sake of honour, but a disadvantage none the 
less for that ? 

The true answer to this questioning came into 
her mind, as it could not fail to do. " Harold him- 
self is the best judge of that. If he considers it 
more for his happiness to marry you with your 
disadvantages than any other girl without them, 
you have but to sit still and wait in patience till he 
can claim you." But poor Em's pride rebelled 
against this again, and persuaded her that the first 
movement must come from herself, not from 
Harold. If he felt he was bound to her in honour, 
he could not, and would not make any step to alter 



the relations between them. In fact, poor child, it 
was the restlessness of her mind under her first 
trial which made her so unable to endure the 
thought of patient waiting. She was morally 
feverish — in that state when " we change our pos- 
ture o'er and o'er, but cannot rest or cheat our 
woe ;" and as a man feverish with wounds will dare 
to lead the forlorn hope in battle, but cannot force 
himself to lie still upon his bed, so Em felt capable 
of making some great heroic sacrifice, of setting 
Harold free and offering up her love to her pride, 
but not of waiting quietly and enduring to be 
looked down upon because his love was of more 
value to her than the opinion of all the rest of the 
world. 

She said nothing to the Devons ; they had con- 
curred in keeping her in ignorance, and she would 
not relent nor respond to Jane's kindly inquiries as to 
what troubled her ; besides, she felt that on Ada's 
account she was bound to secrecy. Indeed, Jane 
was herself somewhat taken up with anxiety about 
her husband, who, though he would not confess to 
illness, was evidently ailing and out of sorts. Jane 
Devon was not an anxious person by nature, but 
once aroused into solicitude she could be watch- 
fully uneasy, although she could not bear to confess 
it to anyone, least of all to the fussy old maids who 
worked in her husband's parish. 

So Em bore her burden and fought her battle out 
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alone ; but an outlet of some kind was a necessity 
to her, and on the day before Ada and her aunt 
were to leave Eastport, Ada received the following 
letter : — 

"Dear Miss Lorimer, 

" I have been thinking a great deal over 
what we talked of the other day. I have no one to 
talk to, and I have got so puzzled over it that I 
can't tell which way to act. You know everything, 
and I beg of you honestly to tell me what you 
think. Would Harold's marrying me be a real 
disadvantage to him, or is it only Lord Carton's 
nonsense.? Is the difference between us such as 
would really make both of us unhappy all our lives t 
I will never give cause to anyone to say that I have 
knowingly done Harold wrong in keeping him to 
his engagement. So please tell me your true and 
candid opinion. You know I know so little about 
the world, and you so much. 

" Yours very truly, 

"E. Madock." 

Ada's first feeling was one of involuntary triumph, 
her second, one of annoyance. It was so very dis- 
agreeable to have to write down in black and white 
what she thought about Harold's engagement. " It 
must be done by word of mouth if at all," she 
thought ; " and I am sure, whatever I say, I will not 
say anything that can be construed into advice to 



break it off. I don't see why I should give any 
advice on the subject. By far the best thing would 
be to decline to give any opinion, as not being in 
Harold's confidence ; and then, whatever happened, 
one would be safe. Besides, if I really have any 
stake in the matter" — this came as a flash of 
thought, rather than a conscious argument — " I 
can't honourably move in the question." Ada 
leaned back in her chair and studied the fire, while 
other considerations rose up in her mind. What 
nonsense her professions of sympathy with Helen 
would be proved if when Em had herself laid the 
train Ada refused to fire it ! What if Harold came 
down hotly and lovingly indignant with this sug- 
gestion of Em's breaking off the engagement, and 
held her to it by persuasions which the girl's own heart 
would be but too likely to echo ? No ; she would 
go down to say good-bye to Em, and say whatever 
she thought best at the time. It was foolish to 
make resolutions concerning what you would say 
or not say in conversation. So Ada left her course 
to be decided by the chapter of accidents, which, in 
this case, meant the less worthy part of her own 
nature. 

Em was alone at home when she called, and in a 
few minutes both the young ladies were sitting over 
the fire, talking confidentially. Innocent Em little 
guessed what had gained her the honour of this 
personal visit rather than a P. P. C. note. Ada 
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thought that she looked worn and pale ; her lovely 
colour had well-nigh vanished, and her eyes looked 
larger for the dark rings which sleepless nights had 
traced round them. " Poor little thing," she said to 
herself, " she will never stand the worries and rubs 
which she will get with the Harfagres if she marries 
Harold. It will be true kindness to let her know 
the truth at once." 

Ada had practised so much finesse lately upon 
poor Em that she had arrived at taking in herself 
with her own arguments. The biter is apt to be 
bit, and the engineer hoist with his own petard, 
when people enter on a course of self-deceit, and 
try to persuade themselves that it is honesty. 

" You see, Em," she said, " it is a very difficult 
matter for me to enter upon. There have been 
happy marriages where the wife has been the 
husband's inferior in rank ; I don't say they are 
frequent, but they have existed, and yours might 
be one." 

" Suppose you leave me out of the question," said 
Em, with restrained impatience. "I wanted to 
know about Harold. Do you or do you not think 
he will be sorry if he marries me ?" 

" I can't tell." 

" But do you think he will or not ?" 

" Well," said Ada, notwithstanding such a prick 
of conscience that she turned quite pale as she 
spoke, " I am afraid the chances are that he will." 



"Why?" 

" Because he is an ambitious man, and will need a 
wife who can help him in his career." 

" I don't think he is ambitious." 

" Not when you knew him, perhaps. But, excuse 
me, Em, you have not seen him for four years." 

" He would repent if he married me, you say," 
said Em in a low voice, like a child repeating a 
lesson. " What harm should I do him ?" 

" Well," said Ada, " you see — it sounds a rude 
thing to say, but I can't well explain it otherwise — 
a man who wishes to get on in politics is very 
much dependent on his wife. If a man marries a 
clever woman, with position, and connections, and 
fortune, he will have a much better chance of suc- 
ceeding in politics than if he marries one who knows 
nothing whatever about the ways of the world — a, 
governess, say, or a worthy little parson's daughter." 

" And he most likely did not think of this when 
he asked me to be his wife ?" 

"I should doubt if he even knew it himself; he 
was such a thorough boy then." 

" And you think he would not let me know it if 
he had found it out since .?" 

" I am sure he would not." 

" You think he /las found it out already ?" 

" He must have, by this time. But of course he 
would never breathe a word of it to you. He would 
think it dishonourable to hint at such a thing con- 
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sidering his position and yours. As far as he is 
concerned, I am sure he would always try not to let 
you find it out, either before marriage or after," said 
Ada, virtuously administering thus a soothing salve 
to her own conscience. 

Em sat in motionless silence like a tinted statue, 
rigidly upright, with tightly-locked fingers. At last 
she gave one long, deep sigh. 

" Thank you ; Fm glad I know," she said. " But 
oh. Miss Lorimer, I wish you had never come here !" 

"I don't wonder," said Ada, not unkindly. "I 
am afraid my unlucky slip about Baronsthorpe has 
something to answer for; but you will keep my 
counsel, won't you } and don't tell anyone that we 
have talked about this together. Harold would be 
so vexed with me for meddling in his affairs — and 
you know I only told you my own views on that 
condition. I trust you not to breathe my name to 
him or anyone, and I will never tell anyone that 
you have consulted me." 

" I promised long ago," said poor Em ; " but I 
don't mind whether you tell anybody about me or 
not." 

" Harold might consider it want of confidence if 
he knew that you had consulted a stranger before 
consulting him," said Ada meaningly. 

Em coloured, and shrank a little. "I wish I 
never had been born !" she murmured under her 
breath. 



Perhaps Ada did not catch this despairing senti- 
ment She rose and took leave of her unconscious 
victim, feeling half triumphant, half conscience- 
stricken. Em did not shrink from her kiss, but she 
did not return it, and when Ada was gone she 
locked herself into her own room and cried 
bitterly. 




CHAP. XIX. — THE TOKEN OF ILL. 

Seven lang years by land and sea. 
And he's often looked how his ring might be. 
One day when he looked this ring upon, 
The shining diamonds were pale and wan. 

HAROLD was at home again. He had 
carried out the programme of his tour, 
and had now returned to the pleasant well- 
ordered atmosphere of Baronsthorpe, where he was 
no longer the snubbed and tutored lad, but had at 
last taken his rightful place as the heir. Harold, 
like the English nation in many episodes of history, 
had won his rights by a successful insurrection, in 
which, though he had not obtained everything he 
wished, he had considerably bettered his position. 
Neither his father nor his sisters had ever treated 
him in the same fashion since he had proved 
his mettle in the matter of his engagement to 
Em. 

He had improved in personal appearance in these 
four years and a-half. He had then been a tall, 
slim lad ; he was now a well-proportioned, broad- 



shouldered man. He had grown a good beard, and 
his thoughtful, observant countenance, with eyes 
which could light up with amusement and in- 
telligence, was very pleasant to look upon, though 
his detractors whispered that he was too much of 
a Harfagre ever to appreciate the truest pleasures 
of life. This meant that he was not a man of 
universal sympathy, and disliked the fashionable 
Bohemianism of the day, having a true Harfagre 
appreciation of decorum, and respect for the out- 
ward restraints of life which an over-civilised age 
in its passion for novelty is so anxious to get rid 
of. 

The characteristics of Harold's face — the straight 
features, the broad brow and the square jaw — were 
to be seen pourtrayed in the countenance of various 
ancestors of his in the picture gallery, who had 
handed down to him the same equable, judicial self- 
controlled temperament which had made the name 
of Harfagre respected in the county for so many 
generations. In fact, Harold might have been so 
excellent a Philistine that we could not dare to 
present him as a hero to the readers of the present 
day, had it not been for the one reactional outbreak 
of his youth, which had resulted in the Neil escapade 
and his engagement to Emily Madock. 

The said outbreak once committed, however, 
Harold relapsed into the Philistinism of his race, 
without the least sensation that 
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Love's wing moults when caged and captured^ 
Only free he soars enraptured. 

He treated his engagement as one of the irrevocable 
relations of his life, and based his conduct upon it 
without doubt or hesitation — not that he went about 
as a love-sick swain, or made himself wretched because 
by his agreement with his father he was separated 
from Em ; he had plenty of interests and excite- 
ments in his life, and made himself quite as happy 
as other young men ; but none the less he remained 
loyal to Em in thought and deed. Her image 
mingled with all his visions of the future, and he 
seldom went to sleep without a look at the sketch 
of his human heather-bell, which he had made in 
the early days of his love — ^the slim g^rl in the white 
sun-bonnet, with the cool rose-tinted complexion, 
and the great dark-fringed grey eyes. That sketch 
had gone round the world with him, it seemed to 
bring an odour of Crosscombe moorland to his 
mind ; and underneath it lay pressed a heather spray, 
its glory of purple and green faded into uniform 
brownness, and a little frond of lady fern. Em 
had given them to him the day on which they were 
engaged. 

And now Harold, after hearty greetings and 
warm rejoicings from everyone on his return home, 
had gone to his room to read the pile of letters 
which had there accumulated for him during these 
months of his return. The first he sought for was 



the one with the Eastport postmark. If he had 
looked at the envelope, he would have observed 
that for the first time the address was in Em's 
handwriting, not Mrs. Devon's, who had been won't, 
unknown to Em, to preface "Harold Neil" with 
" The Hon.," and to add " Harfagre " at the end. 
He opened and read — 

" My dear Harold, 

" I hope by this time you are safe at 
home with your friends. It must be very pleasant 
to you to see them all again, and I am very sorry 
to be obliged to disturb your pleasure with what 
I am afraid cannot be a pleasant letter. But I have 
thought over it for a long time, and I am sure that 
it is the only right thing to be done, both for me 
and for you. I must tell you that the Devons know 
nothing about all this. 

I have for a long time suspected that when 
you asked me to be your wife, you did so out 
of pity. You were hardly more than a boy, and 
I was lonely and miserable at the thought of 
going to Aunt Bathsheba. It was very, very 
kind of you, and I shall always be grateful to 
you for it ; but when anyone has come to my age, 
they feel that marriage is not a thing that ought to 
be undertaken out of pity. This I have thought 
for a long time; and about three months ago I came 
to the knowledge of something else that has quite 
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cbnfirmed me in my idea. This is that you and 
everybody else have been combining to deceive me. 
You are in a position that I never dreamed of. 
You are not Harold Neil, but Harold Harfagre, and 
Lord Carton's heir, and the knowledge of this has 
been kept from me for fear I should be more faith- 
ful to you with it than without it. I now clear 
myself of this suspicion (which I think if you had 
loved me out of love, and not out of pity, you might 
have saved me from) by setting you free. This is 
both for your sake and for mine. I feel that I am 
not fit for such a position. I am not so conceited 
as to think myself an exceptional sort of girl in any 
way, and I should be miserable in a false position, 
and should never be the wife you want Of course 
I feel myself still so far bound to you, that if, after 
my saying this, you still tell me that you hold me 
to my promise, I will try to do my best; but I don't 
feel as if I could ever be happy if I am thrown 
with people who suspect me of such feelings as I 
suppose Lord Carton does, and you seem to 
acquiesce in. 

" I am yours, 

"Emily Madock." 

Poor Em ! the last sentence, hardly grammatical 
as it was, was really the key to the whole of this 
letter. Not that it was all dictated by wounded 
pride and resentment at unjust suspicions ; human 
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beings are actuated by mixed motives, and generous 
desire not to wrong Harold had mixed up with 
more selfish and less worthy motives. In fact, Em 
was an example of the merits and shortcomings of 
the chivalrous sentiment — quick to resent personal 
affront, resolute to put herself into no position to 
which her right could be contested, and over- 
proud to take the slightest advantage of another. 
Some day, perhaps, she might find out a more ex- 
cellent way, but as yet she had not passed beyond 
the mediaeval stage of social ethics. 

Harold read this letter as he sat by the five, with 
his beloved Fan at his feet, lying with her weight 
against the castor of his chair lest he should move 
without her knowledge. Being a man, I fear we 
must confess that his first feeling on reading this 
was one of impatience. The masculine mind is not 
apt to approve of feminine heroics in any shape. 
And to Harold, having equably accepted the inevit- 
able, and made up his mind to wait till the end of 
the appointed probation, now not very far off, it was 
a matter of annoyance to find Em out of mere pique 
mooting the question in this way, and unsettling 
everything. 

" The child is out of her senses ! Pity ! Rubbish ! 
— I acquiesce in unworthy suspicions of her ? Can't 
she see it was all my father's doing ? The fact is, 
she is thoroughly piqued ; and perhaps she has 
some reason to complain. She always was proud — 
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it was one of her great charms as a child. I must 
make the governor give me a dispensation, and go 
down and set things right." 

Harold rose hastily, followed by Fan, and walked 
with his adoring favourite at his heels to Lord 
Carton's library, which was forbidden ground to the 
dog, and where she lay down on the mat with her 
nose to the crack of the door as her master went 
in. 

" Father, I must beg you to let me off my 
promise, and to allow me to go down to Eastport 
one day this week." 

*' Why r said Lord Carton. 

" Because some one has been letting out the 
secret of my Honourable to Em, and she is very 
much vexed, poor child, at having been kept in 
ignorance, and writes to tell me that she sets me 
free. Exactly the opposite effect from what you 
prophesied, if you remember rightly," he added with 
some triumph. 

" Can you give me any idea of what she says .?" 
said Lord Carton, too much pleased with the 
prospect of release to resent Harold's triumphant 
tone. 

Harold looked at the letter for a minute, and 
then, standing up beside the fire, read out the 
greater part of it to his father. 

" Well," said Lord Carton, " and what do you 

mean to do about it .^" 
P 



** If I saw her I could easily explain, and make it 
quite clear that her fancies are only nonsense." 

" Cannot you write ?" 

" No, writing is not nearly so satisfactory." 

"I should have imagined," said Lord Carton 
thoughtfully, " that in this case it might have been 
better." 

"Why, father?" 

" Because you cannot be quite sure that she has 
no reason but what she alleges, and it might more 
easily be hinted at in writing than in a personal 
interview." 

" What do you mean, father .?" 

" Why, I mean that it is not impossible that the 
girl may have had her fancy caught by some one 
else." 

" I am sure she would have said so," said Harold. 
" I am sure it is nothing of that sort." 

" How could she have said so ?" said Lord Car- 
ton. " She is engaged to you. If she is a good, 
honourable girl, as I hope she is, she would 
naturally wish to be off with the old love before 
going on with the new. Besides, how can a modest 
girl speak of a liking which may be only a passing 
fancy on the man's part ? No, depend upon it, that 
is it. No one is ever aggrieved by getting more 
than he wants — only by getting less. If you had 
gone to her as Harold Harfagre, and turned into 
plain Harold Neil, she might have reason to com- 
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plain, but no girl would be fool enough to throw 
up the whole thing because she found she had a 
title in prospect, unless some one else had come in 
the way." 

" You don't know her as I do, sir." 

" Excuse me, I doubt your knowing her in her 
present condition. She was a child when you en- 
gaged yourself to her, and now she is a young 
woman. She promised to be a remarkably hand- 
some young woman too, and no doubt has her 
admirers by the dozen in a place like Eastport. It 
is only according to human nature that a young 
man close to a girl's elbow is to be preferred to one 
on the other side of the world." 

"Then, father," said Harold, "on your own 
showing, there is all the more need for me to have 
a personal interview with Em, and find out from 
her how things really are." 

" It would be better, I think, for a third person 
to find out how the land lies. I might go myself, 
as it is a question so important to your welfare, 
Harold." ' 

" Thank you, father, but I am afraid it would not 
be the same thing for either of us," said Harold 
with a half smile. " If Em thinks that she has a 
right to complain of want of confidence on my part, 
I must tell her that it was not by my own will, and 
implied nothing of the kind that she seems to fancy. 
But if there is anything else at the bottom, you may 



be certain that I shall not ask her to sacrifice what 
she feels to be her true happiness to me. The last 
thing I should dream of doing would be to tie her 
down by any obligations she may be under towards 
me, poor child !" 

" Be it so, then," said Lord Carton ; " but for the 
girl's sake as much as your own, Harold, I entreat 
you to use all possible circumspection in the 
matter, and not to be carried away by your own 
feelings." 

Harold put in an entreaty that he might be 
allowed to take Clara or Helen with him to 
represent the family, and to assure Em that they 
were ready to welcome her as a sister ; but Lord 
Carton nipped this idea in the bud. He would not^ 
he said, allow the girls — as he still called them — to 
run the chance of being placed in an awkward 
position, as they assuredly would be, supposing that 
his theory and not Harold's was found to be the 
true one, and that Em really wished to be free. 

There was so much to be said for this view of the 
matter that Harold could not controvert it, and 
though he had obtained his point as far as regarded 
himself, he retired somewhat crestfallen to his own 
room. 




CHAP. XX.— THE WITCH-BROTH. 

Da gab es b5se Engel 

Die hielten mir zu den Mund ; 
Und ach ! durch b&se Engel 

Bin ich so elend jetzund ! 

POSSIBLY Em's set countenance and absent 
manner might have revealed her inward 
trouble to Jane, and produced an outpouring 
of confidence during these dreary months, 
had it not been for Jane's own preoccupation. 
Abbott Devon still remained very unwell, though 
he did not complain, and gave up no active 
duty in his parish that he could possibly accom- 
plish ; but he looked wretchedly ill, and his 
feminine parish-helpers incensed Jane beyond 
bearing by their commiseration of his looks, which 
she could not endure to be noticed by anyone. 

These worthy women had always been a thorn 
in the flesh to Jane. Under Abbott's predecessor, 
they had deluged the parish with washy tracts of 
the weakest description, and supplied the school- 
children with penny collecting-cards, the proceeds 



of which were to supply Protestant missionaries to 
convert the benighted Irish Papists. Abbott had 
judiciously diverted the course of their energies, 
substituting a parish library for the tracts, and 
S.P.G. boxes for the Irish collecting-cards. They 
were quite docile under his rule, though nothing 
could ever make them intellectual ; and they were 
devoted to him with the devotion which a good 
earnest cleric usually calls out from women whose 
only wide and unselfish outlet of life lies in the 
direction of religion. They did not like Jane, and 
bemoaned to each other that dear Mr. Devon should 
not have been blessed with a more likeminded part- 
ner. They not only condemned her for showing so 
little interest in the parish, but also for taking Em 
to the Assembly Ball, and for not insisting that her 
servants should wear caps. 

When Abbott's health began to fail, they agreed 
that Mrs. Devon, being a frivolous young woman, 
with little experience of illness, ought to receive a 
friendly warning on the subject. So Miss Baines, 
the boldest of the sisterhood, went up one morning 
to the Parsonage, and asked to see Mrs. Devon. 
The capless maid showed her into the drawing- 
room, where Em was hard at work with grammar 
and dictionary over her Latin, and there she waited 
for a considerable time before Jane entered, book 
in hand, looking provokingly cheerful and radiant. 
Miss Baines could not guess that an intuition of 
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the nature of her errand had caused Jane to put on 
this look as a mask in order to foil her, and that she 
had come straight from her husband's sofa, where 
she had been ministering to him in a violent attack 
of internal pain, which had just passed off. 

" I came up, Mrs. Devon," said the spinster, " to 
ask after your dear husband's health. I thought 
him so very ill yesterday. I am afraid you must 
be very anxious about him." 

"No, I am not anxious at all. Mr. Downes 
assures me that it is only dyspepsia, and will pass 
off in time if he is careful in his diet," said Jane 
cheerfully. 

Miss Baines sighed. 

" Ah ! poor Mr. Downes is always so sanguine ! 
I hope, Mrs. Devon, you are particular about the 
cooking of his food ; it is most important in such 
cases ; and young servants like yours are apt to 
be careless, I know, unless they are constantly 
looked after." 

This was wounding Janfe in her tenderest part. 
Most people pride themselves on something that 
has been exceedingly difficult for them to acquire, 
and with Jane this something was the science of 
Domestic Economy, which had not come naturally 
to her, but had been attained with much labour and 
trouble. 

"Thank you," she said stiffly, with more anger 
in her face than she had ever before shown to Mi3s 



Baines or her congeners, " but I am quite satisfied 
with my servants." 

" Oh, indeed, I did not mean to be officious," said 
good Miss Baines ; " but you know, Mrs. Devon — at 
any time — my cook is excellent at invalid cookery, 
and would esteem it a privil^e " 

" Thank you, there is no reason to trouble her." 

" And you are watchful over his precious life ? 
You don't let him expose himself and work too 
hard ? Oh, Mrs. Devon, you think he is not ill ; 
but indeed he is J am sure. He wants the greatest 
care, and if you neglect him, you will repent it 
bitterly some day." 

"Thank you," said Jane, controlling herself, 
though she was white with anger. "I know my 
own business. Miss Baines, and I think I am com- 
petent to attend to my duties as a wife. Have you 
anything else to say ? because I have a good deal 
to do this morning, and must beg of you to excuse 
me. 

Miss Baines departed, consoling herself for Mrs. 
Devon's rudeness by the consciousness of her own 
good intentions ; and Jane paced up and down the 
room with her hands clasped behind her back^ 
inveighing against the " meddlesomeness of old 
maids." 

" I shall get him to go up to London to see a 
doctor next week, Em," she said, "just to stop the 
mouths of people like her. I am sure it is only 
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dyspepsia; he might know by this time that 
rushing off directly after dinner to those night- 
schools, and Lent lectures, and what not, isn't the 
way to make him better." 

" Will he go, do you think ?" 

" Yes, if I ask him, as a personal favour, to shut 
people's mouths, and save me from the impertinence 
of Miss Baines. Mind, Em, I am not a bit anxious 
myself — not one bit. I am perfectly certain it is 
dyspepsia, as Mr. Downes says; but I think it will 
be good for Abbott to be told so too." 

" Does he think himself worse ?" 

" He is getting out of heart about himself; but 
that makes me quite certain it is dyspepsia; it 
always affects people's spirits, and makes them 
nervous." 

** He talks quite cheerfully about himself, and 
looks in good spirits, though," said Em. 

"Yes, but he says things to me sometimes as 
if— as if Miss Baines had infected him. Old hag !" 
said Jane, with a little stamp of her foot on the 
floor. 

In spite of her assertions, it was plain that Jane 
was by no means at ease. She became almost 
passionate if anyone spoke pityingly of her hus- 
band's looks ; she would hardly let him out of her 
sight, and she would talk of nothing to Em but her 
own assurance that there was nothing the matter 
with him. He made no objection to going up to 



London, and it was decided that they were to go on 
the Monday of the week after Harold's return to 
Baronsthorpe. 

Em was willing to look upon the matter with 
Jane's eyes, and to accept her view that nothing 
was seriously amiss with Abbott with the more 
readiness that her mind was so absorbed with her 
own affairs. That letter which Harold had read 
had taken a long time and much thought; sheet 
after sheet had been torn up, and at last, in des- 
peration, she had written the last draft off and 
sent it just as it was, without revision. Harold's 
answer, proposing to come down on the Monday to 
talk matters over, had been written on the Saturday, 
in time to reach Eastport on Sunday morning ; but 
it so happened that at Eastport there was no Sun- 
day delivery, and therefore Em only received his 
reply on the Monday morning, just as Jane and 
Abbott were driving off to the station after an early 
breakfast, hoping to reach town in time to meet Dr. 
Huntley at eleven o'clock. 

Partly from shyness, partly from dread of blame, 
and partly from Jane's own preoccupation, Em had 
not breathed to her a word about her letter to 
Harold. She had written entirely upon her own 
responsibility, and was a little doubtful how her 
friends would take it. And now — she was uncertain 
whether to be glad or sorry — she was to have the 
management of the sequel of the performance also 
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in her own hands. Eight o'clock now — and he 
would be here at half-past eleven ! 

She wandered nervously about the house and 
garden, unable to settle to anything. She seemed 
to be not in two minds, but in twenty. Generosity, 
pride, love, indignation, drove her in one direction, 
while both her loftiest and her lowest motives urged 
her to let things be as they were. Ease, wealth, 
and position had their value, to a certain extent, in 
Em's eyes, and she hated herself for finding them 
attractive. Her higher self seemed to join forces 
with them in a perplexing way when it urged, 
"Wait and see what Harold's feelings are before 
you decide. Don't judge or suspect; wait and 
trust. If he loves you, you are bound to face the 
ills of riches for his sake, as you would face the ills 
of poverty." Em silenced the warning voice by 
mustering all possible arguments to bear on the 
other side — how Harold had (as she put it) taken 
part with his family in their suspicion of her 
motives for constancy — how her only means of self- 
justification was to set him free — ^how it was really 
for his good that he should not be hampered by 
her ; and all the rest of the arguments, outwardly 
plausible, but inwardly rotten, which appealed from 
her love of Harold to her love of self. It is not the 
first time that self-love has put on the mask of self- 
abnegation, neither will it be the last. 

In this turmoil of feeling, the thought of prayer, 



as a possible good, crossed her mind ; but she had 
somehow imbibed from Jane Devon the theory that 
prayer was advisable rather as a medium for put- 
ting herself in a state of pious aspiration, than as 
really a means of obtaining guidance in difficulty^ 
and perception as to her right course. She did not 
feel that it would help her; and so she went on 
through that day and much of the night also 
** like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind and 
tossed." 

The next day Harold came down to Eastport, 
himself not a little exercised in mind. It is but 
seldom that a man knows the things that hurt a 
woman's feelings. . Even with the assistance of con- 
stant companionship, men often say and do, or leave 
unsaid or undone, the very things which make to a 
woman the difference between bliss and pain ; and this 
is much more the case when absence and development 
of character have displaced the meeting-point which 
once commanded a fair view for both. So Harold 
found it hard to understand how deeply Em was 
hurt by being kept in ignorance of his name, and 
how still more deeply by the motive which had 
caused it. He had merely yielded the point to his 
father ; Em was a mere child at the time, whose 
simplicity he did not care to spoil by leaving her 
open to vulgar school-girl absurdities about lordly 
lovers, and all the rest of it ; and though he would 
have liked to have had everything open between 
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them, he did not think it a matter of importance in 
any way. He wondered whether, after all, his 
father could be in the right, and Em had really 
seen some one else whom she fancied, and so put off 
her distaste to her old engagement upon this 
pretext. Poor Harold ! he did not like the idea at 
all. But still he tried to face it as possible, for to 
his temperament love was not a mere passion, but 
a deliberately accepted relationship of life; and 
the conditions with which his father had fettered 
his engagement had emphasised these charac- 
teristics. A child's heart could not altogether 
answer for a woman's love, and it was as a child 
that Harold had loved Emily Madock. 

It was not without a pang of pain, but neverthe- 
less with a deliberate purpose, that Harold resolved 
that, if he had reason to think that this was the case, 
he would at once set Em free. She should not feel 
herself bound against her will. But in that case, 
how poor his own life would be ! He had looked 
forward more than he knew to the future when the 
"human heatherbell" was to be his own flower 
again. Well, he would not take trouble by the 
forelock. He would trust to setting all this fight ; 
only he would be circumspect, and not urge Em to 
recall her words against her own will, whatever pain 
the result might cause to him. 

He arrived at St. Hubert's Parsonage, and was 
shown into the drawing-room. Mr. and Mrs. 



Devon were gone to London, but Miss Madock 
was at home ; she was upstairs — ^the maid would 
call her. So Harold took up one book after 
another that lay on the table, half as a mode of 
fidgets, half because he wanted to see what Em's 
style of reading might be. Certainly there was 
nothing of the modem flimsy style of book. The 
only approach to light reading were a volume of 
George Eliot and Clough's Poems; besides these, 
there were Sidgwick*s Ethics, Mill's Logic, and a 
volume of Jowett's Plato; also a Horace, and a 
Latin Dictionary, open at "Integer vitae," and a 
sheet of paper with various words written down. 
Harold turned to the window and looked out 
Two little white-sailed boats, side by side, were 
crossing a greyish-green sunlit space of sea. As he 
looked they separated, and the space grew wider 
and wider between them ; at last both had entered 
into the dull purple shadow, one on one side, the 
other on the opposite. Harold wondered if their 
fate were ominous of his and Em's, and then half 
laughed at his own nonsense. As he stood 
watching, the door opened, and Em stood before 
him. 

She looked very lovely as she stood there, in all 
the beauty of her early womanhood ; but there was 
a set look on her face which made her look older 
than her years. She was not the. Em of the 
lilac frock, white sun-bonnet, and red pitcher. 



L 
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She had wrought herself up to a pitch of self-con- 
trol which made her almost statue-like in her 
quietness ; and Harold, as he kissed her, little knew 
how repressed excitement was making her heart 
beat and her hands shake, while she stood so 
silently, enduring rather than returning his caress. 

" And now, let us have it out," he said, after they 
had talked for a few minutes on indifferent sub- 
jects. " You see your letter has made me extort 
my father's permission to come down and set all 
this right if I can. Now then tell me, Em, who let 
the cat out of the bag } Was it Mrs. Devon ?" 

"No," said Em, in her repressed tone, "the 
Devons would not tell me anything. It was only 
that I heard some one say in course of conversation 
that Mr. Harold Harfagre of Baronsthorpe was on 
a tour round the world, and was coming back at 
Easter. So that told me everything." 

"Ah, I see!" said Harold, "and you knew 
already that my father disapproved, for I told you 
that" 

" Yes," said Em, mindful of her promise not to 
bring Ada's name in. 

"And why wouldn't you trust me? Why 
wouldn't you believe that it was not my wish to 
keep you in ignorance V 

" It was not only that," said Em, •* but it opened 
my eyes to see that I was your inferior, and would 
be in a false position if I married you." 




" Nonsense, Em ! My wife in a false position ?" 
said Harold, with Harfagre pride. 

" Yes," said Em, proud on her side. * No girl 
who respects herself can put herself into such a 
position as I should put myself in as your wife. It 
would be bad for me and bad for you. I see that 
Lord Carton was right there, though he was 
certainly wrong in imagining that I was too mer- 
cenary to see it." 

There was a bitterness in her tone which 
might have persuaded Harold of the cause of her 
wrath, had he not been led astray by Lord 
Carton's suggestion, which just then occurred to 
him. 

"Em," he said gravely, taking her hand, "you 
know I only want to do what will be right and best 
for both of us. I don't think the reason you g^ve 
for wanting to break off our engagement sufficient 
by itself; and it will give me great pain if you do. 
I am very sorry you are hurt by not having been 
told sooner what my real position is, but it was one 
of the conditions under which my father consented 
to our engagement, and if you remember, I told 
you that there was a secret which I could not tell 
you. But at the same time, I know that you were 
a mere child last summer four years when we were 
first engaged, and you may very likely have 
changed your mind since then. Em, I won't hold 
you bound one moment against your will, 
. — — ^ I 
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whatever our old ties may have been." His 
voice nearly faltered as he spoke, and he rose and 
stood up by the fireplace, turning his back from 
her. 

How little he knew what Em*s will was! So 
perverse is a woman's mind, that if at that moment, 
instead of gravely reasoning upon her own premises, 
he had taken her in his arms and kissed her and 
said, " Now I've heard it all out, and I*m not going 
to have any such nonsense again, Em," she would 
have been conquered instantly, and would have at 
once yielded with exquisite delight to the dear 
Harold of her childhood, whom as it was she had 
to call up all her strength to resist. But the man- 
ner in which he spoke raised up her pride again. 
Was it really that he did not care much one way 
or the other ? — that though withheld by a sense of 
honour from breaking the engagement, he would 
not be sorry in his heart to be set free ? She said 
more proudly than before, **.Of course I am under 
the greatest obligation to you, such as entirely 
prevents my setting myself free, unless I am sure 
that you wish it also." 

"Obligation be hanged!" said Harold from the 
hearthrug. " If you mean you want to be off with 
it, Em, say so. There is no such thing as obliga- 
tion where two people love each other." 

From his point of view he was growing more and 
more certain that Em did not care for him, and 
Q 



wished to be free. Em, on her part, was nettled by 
his tone. 

" Not in most cases," she said coldly ; •* but there 
always would be between you and me." 

Both g^ew angry — Harold hot in his anger, Em 
outwardly cold in hers. Both were hurt — Em 
because she persisted in misunderstanding Harold, 
Harold because he honestly misunderstood Em. 
After some time, Harold said, " Well, there is no 
particular good in going on with all this, that I 
know of. You wish to be off with it, that is plain ; 
and, as I said, I am not going to hold you to it 
against your will. I have been faithful to you all 
these years, and stuck to you when everyone was 
against it ; but the event has proved that they were 
right and I was wrong. Good-bye, Em." 

"Good-bye," said Em faintly, holding out her 
hand. 

Harold stood for a moment irresolute. 

** No," he said, " we won't part in anger ; I have 
loved you too long for that, Em. I see it was a 
mistake of mine ; I should not have tied you down 
when you were so young, and expect that you could 
bear it as I could, when I was so much older, or 
withstand the effect of absence. Tell me you are 
not angry with me !** 

" No," said Em, looking deadly white. " But I for- 
got — ^your ring;" and with trembling, nervous fingers 
she drew off the circlet that in old days Harold had 
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called the dew on the heather-bloom. He took it 
mechanically ; he was looking at her face, which 
even yet was the face of the little Em of old, in the 
grey, dark-fringed eyes and curved mouth ; and he 
stood still for one moment drinking in her face, so 
that it might stay for ever on his memory. 

"One kiss, Em, for the sake of the old days!" 
He folded her in his arms and kissed her cold brow. 
" God bless you, child !" he said ; and with that he 
left her. She heard the door close behind him, and 
knew that she was free ; but freedom seemed a 
dreary and bitter thing to her, and she buried her 
face in the sofa cushion, and felt that she had thrust 
away from her by her own hand the best thing her 
life contained. 

True, she had won the approval of her own pride ; 
she had refused to make herself a butt for the ridi- 
cule of the world. Surely she had acted like a 
heroine ! And yet it was not strange that she felt 
a misgiving that she might have done better, both 
for Harold and herselC 




CHAP. XXI.— OTHER SPELLS AT WORK. 

Wir haben nicht geweioet, 
Wir seufzten nicht " Weh" und " Ach." 

Die Thrfi.nen und die Seufzer 
Sie kamen hintemach. 

THE sound of wheels at last announced the 
return of the travellers, and Em roused 
herself from the uneasy slumber • into which, 
wearied out with mental trouble, she had fallen 
in the firelit solitude, and diverted her thoughts 
with an effort to wonder what the doctor's verdict 
on Abbott would prove to be. Jane met her in 
the hall, laden with rugs and parcels ; and when the 
light fell upon her face, she looked so unlike herself 
that Em would hardly have known her. A bright 
red flush burned on either cheek, her eyes glittered, 
and she never ceased talking in a strange unnatural 
way all through the meal which Em had ready for 
them. Abbott could not stand it long, and retreated 
to his room, whither his wife followed him, leaving 
her own meal untasted ; in fact, she had only niade 
a pretence of eating, though she had swallowed cup 
after cup of tea like one fever-stricken. 
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Em wondered what it could mean, and really felt 
more concerned about her than about Abbott, whose 
fatigue was easily to be accounted for. She resolved 
not to begin upon her own confession that night ; 
she would have liked to get it over, but Jane's looks 
had put an end to any desire of that sort. When 
she returned, the flush was gone out of her face ; 
but she looked so crushed and stupid with misery 
that it was even worse than the former excite- 
ment. 

"What is it, Jane?" 

" Don't ask me — I can't bear to think of it !" said 
Jane, pacing up and down the room. 

"Was it the doctor? What did he say?" said 
Em, drawing her to the easy chair, and sitting down 
by her side. 

" He said Miss Baines was right — won't she be 
pleased ?" and Jane g^ve a hollow little laugh. 

" Don't, dear Jane. Do tell me. Did he say 
there was anything serious the matter with Mr. 
Devon?" 

Jane uttered a word which even Em's girlish 
inexperience recognised as cutting off" all hope. 

"Does he know it himself?" she said after a 
horrified pause of silence, during which Jane had 
risen restlessly from her chair, and begun to pace 
the room. 

" Of course he does — and then it turns out he has 
suspected it a long time! I believe he is rather 



glad than otherwise. I don't believe he minds it a 
bit Em, do you think there is any harm in suicide ?" 

" Tm sure he would never dream of such a thing,** 
said Em, puzzled. 

" He ! I should think not. It is me, Em ! I love 
him — I won't live without him ! If you were a wife, 
you would know what it feels like to be told that all 
your happiness is to die out into blackness and 
darkness for ever, all at once !" 

" Oh, Jane, not for ever ! There is heaven, you 
know — ^and he is so good." 

" What do you or I know about heaven ?" said 
Jane, turning on her fiercely. " Who knows whether 
there is any after life — ^whether it is not all a 
delusion from beginning to end ? He may deceive 
himself; but how can I deceive myself too, just 
because I wish it ? Oh, Em, it might have been 
stopped if it had been taken in time, and I let him 
go on with that idiot Mr. Downes ! I quite under- 
stand the feeling now that makes mad people knock 
their brains out against the wall. I could with the 
greatest pleasure." 

" Jane, Jane dear, don't talk like that," said Em, 
half-crying in the sense of her own powerlessness 
and inefficiency to cope with so new and intense a 
form of human suffering. " Think how you would 
grieve him !" 

"My dear, don't trouble yourself," said Jane, 
suddenly coming to the consciousness of the pain 
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she was giving as well as feeling. " You may be 
sure I shall not do anything foolish while he wants 
me — it is only afterwards that I am thinking of" 

" Then don't think of it," said Em, putting her 
arm round Jane's neck. " And do — do go to bed 
now and rest. I am sure you will be ill if you 
don't, and then you won't be able to nurse Mr. 
Devon when he wants you. Let me brush your 
hair in my room ; you know that always makes you 
sleepy." 

Jane, whose excitement was in a great measure 
over-fatigue, submitted, and after a time Em was 
left alone, bewildered with the strange troubles 
which had crowded themselves into one day, and 
which, to a certain extent, neutralised one another. 
It was not with a sharp pain, but only with a dull 
aching, that she lay down to sleep, too weary to 
wonder what the upshot of all this day's work 
would be. 

The spring sun shone into her room next morning 
and awoke her ; there seemed to be a hard pitiless- 
ness in its brightness when she recalled to mind that 
Harold was lost to her, and Mr. Devon was going 
to die. Oh, why was there so much misery in the 
world ? What was the good of existence } Em 
almost shared the longing of poor Jane for an end 
to it all. She felt as if she were on some rock out 
at sea, with rough waves washing higher and higher 
over her with the rising tide, till she must be swept 



away by. them. What would her life come to, and 
poor Jane's? Were they only shuttlecocks of 
circumstance, or was there a meaning, a clue which 
might be gathered up if one was good enough ? 
Em hoped there might be, though, poor child, she 
hardly expected her hope to prove true. 

She said nothing to Jane about Harold — indeed 
she had no opportunity that morning — ^and the first 
intelligence of her yesterday's work came not from 
her, but from him, when Abbott was settled down- 
stairs in his room with his letters. Then she received 
a message from Jane to ask her to go into the study, 
where she found Mr. Devon alone, looking quite 
himself, and by no means depressed in spirits, or 
even more ill than usual. He held out his hand to 
her, and met the compassionate look in her eyes 
with a kindly smile. 

" Do you know what I want you for ?" he said — 
"it is to scold you. You have been springing a 
mine upon us, and done all sorts of curious things 
in our absence, Em. No, don't stand there on the 
hearthrug — let us be on an equality. From the 
depths of this chair I can't cope with a tall young 
woman like you standing up there." 

Em sat down obediently. 

"Now, then, what does Harfagre mean by this 
letter?" and he handed her one in the well-known 
handwriting, which brought a mist before her eyes 
as it came over her that it might be the last she 
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would ever see. It was short and simply worded, 
to the effect that Em had chosen to break off her 
engagement with him, and that he had no other 
alternative than to accept her decision, since she 
might be supposed to know her own affairs best, and 
of course he could not bind her by a promise given 
long ago when she was a mere child. 

"Now, then, what is this quarrel about .^" said 
Abbott, after lecturing her a little on having kept 
the whole matter to herself without asking any 
one's advice. 

" It wasn't a quarrel.", 

"What was it, then V* 

" I had come to see that it was a mistake. I 
should have known it before if everybody had 
not combined to keep Harold's real name from 
me.** 

" On what grounds was it a mistake V 

" Because it would have been bad for both of us. 
I should have done him harm, and kept him back 
in his career, and put myself in a false position ; and 
everybody would have said that I took advantage 
by his harm, and I won't have that said of me 
ever!" 

"And what harm would you have done him .?" 

" I am his inferior. He engaged himself to me 
in an impulse of pity, because I was a poor miser- 
able little girl with no home. Of course I was 
not going to keep him to that." 



" But don't you think it would have been as well 
to be certain that he saw things in the same light ?" 

" He was sure to see them so, sooner or later," said 
Em, with a faltering voice, ** though he might be too 
honourable to tell me so/* 

" I don't see myself why he should. You might 
have had misgivings of that sort if you had run 
wild at Crosscombe all these years ; but really, Em, 
as far as I can see, you have grown into a very 
presentable young person, quite equal to most other 
.well-educated young gentlewomen, and I should have 
thought Harfagre would think so too. What did 
he say when you put this before him ?** 

"He never would have asked me to break it off," 
said Em ; " but he gave me full opportunity, and 
said he would not dream of holding me to it against 
my will." 

"And what set your will so firmly against it.?" 

"Because I don't think any girl ought to put 
herself in a position in which people can say of her 
that she has taken advantage of a man — or caught 
him — or any nasty thing like that." 

"The refutation would be ready in your case, 
since you did not know whom you caught," said 
Abbott. 

This consideration had not, somehow, occurred to 
Em, and it silenced her. 

"Well," Abbott went on, "it is quite true that 
there would be trials before you if Harold married 
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you against the wishes of his family ; and it would 
need very true love on your part to conquer them 
victoriously, and not make yourself an occasion of 
domestic discord. On the whole, Em, I think it 
may be best as it is. Only a perfectly unselfish 
love could come out of the trial unscathed, and you 
let far too many personal considerations interfere 
with yours." 

Em's head drooped, and her cheeks flushed. 

"Now, then, about yourself Lord Carton has 
settled an annuity of a hundred pounds upon you, 
as he agreed with his son that he would do if ever 
you thought right to break off your engagement, 
since Harfagre*s interference had prevented you 
from obtaining a livelihood in your aunt's care, 
as you would otherwise have done." 

" I will never touch it ! Til go out as a governess, 
and save it up, and leave it all back in my will to 
Lord Carton when I die !" said Em, in an explosion 
of girlish wrath. 

" Nonsense," said Abbott. " You are not of age 
yet, and by the time you are, I hope you will be 
more sensible. But don't let us quarrel, Em. That 
is all I have to say on your account ; now I want to 
talk to you on my own. Did Jane tell you of 
Huntley's verdict .?" 

"Yes," said Em, while a mist rose before her 
eyes. " But is it really true, Mr. Devon } Couldn't 
another doctor " 



He shook his head with a grave smile. " No, my 
dear, no other doctor would say anything else. I 
suspected it myself before. What I wanted to say 
was this — of course for myself there is nothing to be 
done but to set my house in order, and finish off the 
odds and ends of my work so that it may be carried 
on by others when I am gone. I am only thankful 
that it is likely to be gradual and tolerably painless 
— indeed I don't think I could wish any other lot 
for myself, except that I should have liked to have 
seen a real church in the place of the iron mission- 
chapel !" 

" But," said Em, in a faltering voice, " it seems so 
hard when you are just in the middle of life, and 
all " 

" A few years here or there are not of much con- 
sequence," said Abbott, " or won't be when we look 
back upon them. But it is in God's hand, Em, not 
ours, and so that is no concern of mine. What I 
wanted to ask you was to spare poor Jane as much 
as you can. It has come upon her like a thunder- 
bolt, and she is perfectly crushed, and I am afraid 
she will be quite ill if we don't look after her. Will 
you do your best for her .?" 

" Indeed I will," said Em, sadly. 

" I dare say it will be trying for you too — for you 
are like a child of the house now. I am sure I am 
very sorry to give so much pain to those I care for ; 
but it is not my own doing, is it ? What I think is, 



Em, that if we are all quiet and brave about it, we 
shall all be glad afterwards when it is over." 

" I will be quiet and brave," said Em ; and he 
held out his hand, which she took and grasped in 
hers. " I will do all I can for Jane — indeed I will. 
Tell me anything you want done, and I will do it." 

Abbott told her of one or two little matters of 
parish business, and Jane had a whole budget of 
letters which had to be written, and which she had 
not spirit enough to begin. There were parishioners 
and friends to be told of Abbott's illness ; there 
were all the arrangements for the classes and 
lectures to be put into other hands ; and Em found 
her hands full at once. In one way this was good 
for her, for stress of work kept her thoughts oflF that 
perplexing question which Abbott's suggestion had 
raised, as to whether she had really acted selfishly 
or unselfishly in regard to Harold. Since the 
matter was done with now past recall, this seemed 
hardly feasible to decide. • 

Jane was so much preoccupied with Abbott that 
poor Em's troubles seemed hardly to find space 
within her mind. Once Em asked her if she thought 
she had been right or wrong, and Jane, as if collect- 
ing her thoughts with infinite difficulty from a 
distance, replied — "Oh,yes, I suppose you were right 
You were engaged so young that you could not 
have known your own mind, ajid it was a great 
chance how things might turn out. Em, if you 
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don't mind, would you go to Miss Baines, and ask 
if she could let us have a few more of those thin 
fresh biscuits her cook makes ; Abbott liked them 

yesterday, and if we can only get him to eat " 

Poor Jane must indeed have been in a crushed 
frame of mind before she could bring herself thus to 
ask a culinaty favour from Miss Baines, and not 
even to feel the humiliation involved. 




CHAP. XXII. — THE damsel's AWAKING. 

And iD his fall his shield that coTered was 
Did loose his veil by chance, and open flew ; 
The light whereof, that heaven's light did pass, 
Such blazing brightness through the air threw, 
That eye mote not the same endure to view. 

DAYS passed into weeks, and weeks into 
months. Things went on very quietly to 
the outward eye at St. Hubert's Parsonage. A 
stranger's eye would hardly have seen any differ- 
ence, since Abbott had resigned himself entirely 
to invalid habits, and two curates, instead of one, 
divided the work of the parish. Youth and natural 
vitality made the struggle with his disease longer 
than the physician had expected, and retarded the 
end, raising wild hopes in poor Jane's mind that 
after all the medical verdict might have been a 
mistake ; but he knew the truth, and faced it 
without flinching. 

He prepared himself to die as he had lived — 
modestly and dutifully, quietly accepting the fact 
that those he loved would pass along their paths 
into the long future years, and the world's course 



would go on much as it did now, after the grey 
curtain had shut off his work and his manhood, and 
wrapped him out of their sight in its misty folds. 
At the same time he was strangely disengaged from 
self, and ready to enter into the little matters of 
interest about him. He did not obtrude allusions to 
his own condition upon others, though sometimes 
they escaped him unintentionally; but when this 
was the case, Jane either warmly contradicted him, 
or left the room to cry alone. What to him was a 
sure and certain hope was to her an outlook of 
blank despair. 

She had never told him how far her views had 
come to diverge from his. Perhaps she herself had 
hardly known, until this blow revealed to her 
how far she had drifted ; and now, since his illness 
had begun, her one idea was to spare him all that 
could excite or distress him. He would have been 
happier had she been able to make up her mind to 
look calmly at the future, and to let him talk to her 
of the hope and awe and wonder with which he 
advanced, step by step, to the verge of the unknown 
land. But he took her unwillingness to do this 
merely as a proof of the " upset" of her mind by the 
shock of his illness ; he never realised that the 
superficial negatives which she had delighted to 
play with had grown into an opaque fog, which hid 
from her eyes all that inner life which to Abbott was 
vivid reality beyond the shadow of doubt. 
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Em received confidences on both sides. Jane 
would come into her room at night, and pour out 
the burden of her heart to her. " I am quite sure, 
Em, whatever he may say, or the doctor either, he 
is not a bit worse than he was a fortnight ago. You 
know it may be checked in the early stages, and I 
don't believe it has gone nearly so far as they said. 
If he would only make up his mind to get better, 
instead of resigning himself to drop away from us 
like this. I can't bear to see him throwing away his 
life for an illusion." 

" But, Jane, it isn't an illusion to him ; it is real," 
said Em, who, like Sir Percivale, was learning to see 
the Holy Grail through the eyes of another, and to 
believe in it, though everything else had turned into 
thorns. 

" How do you or I know that ? How do we know 
that he may not be just projecting his own sub- 
jectivity into the vacancy ? Oh, Em, I would give 
worlds to believe as he does ; but how can I believe 
a thing just because I wish it to be true .?" 

" But you need not disbelieve it just because you 
wish it to be true, either," said Em. 

Poor Jane only gave a long, heavy sigh. 

Sometimes the confidences were on Abbott's side. 
" I wish," he said once to Em, " that she would try 
to face it calmly, instead of shutting her eyes to it 
and trying to persuade herself that I am getting 
better — which we know is impossible. The shock 



will be so much worse when it comes than if we had 
talked it over together, as she can't bear me to do." 

" I don't think she really has much hope at the 
bottom of her heart, only she can't bear to own it," 
said Em. 

" Mind, Em, if she goes on in this mood until the 
end, I look to you to comfort her. You must make 
her feel how perfectly certain I am that this is the 
very best thing for both her and me, and that, when 
we see each other again, she will own it as well as 
I. I am very much grieved to give her so much 
pain, but pain is not the worst thing there is in life, 
after all. One sees it as one comes near to the end. 
It is like Dante's purgatorial fire — hotter than 
molten glass, within which you hear a voice singing, 
* Come, blessed of my Father,' leading on to the 
unendurable light beyond." 

His eyes had a far-off, happy look in them, as 
though even then they caught a ray of the Light he 
spoke of, and the quiet faith and calmness with 
which he awaited death swept away for ever from 
Em's mind the floating webs of sophistry which she 
had somehow caught from Jane. 

This was an extraordinary time of development 
for Em's mind. It was her first insight into the 
deeper realities of life ; she was not the same person 
she had been a year ago. Then she had been a 
mere girl, living in the externals of life, pondering 
over high-flown fancies, and wondering whether 
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Harold's love for her was of the proper practical 
sort, or a mere commonplace liking, dictated in the 
first place by pity ; now she was a woman, helping 
to bear the burdens of those with whom her lot had 
fallen, and trying hard to merge her own private 
troubles in theirs. For as her mind cooled down, 
and she came to look dispassionately at that episode 
of her breach with Harold, Em came to perceive two 
things — one, that the whole thing had been a matter 
of pride and temper rather than of woman's dignity, 
and that she had loved Harold all the time far 
more dearly than she knew ; and the other, that the 
impulse which she in her own mind had called 
generosity had been really, as Abbott had hinted, 
only masked selfishness. 

" What do you suppose that poor child Em will 
do with her life Y* said Abbott one day to his wife. 

" I don't know, I am sure ; I have not heard her 
say." 

" She does not look like herself. Do you think 
she works too hard V 

" No, I don't think so. She is quite well. She is 
a very strong girl. She has been quite invaluable 
since you have been ill ; she never thinks of her- 
self." 

" No, and we ought to think of her. But I did 
not mean that she was looking ill, but unhappy. 
Do you think she is pining for young Harfagre V 

"No," said Jane; "I think she had settled for 



some time that that was a mistake. It was ridiculous 
to expect her to know her own mind at fifteen." 

" Well," said Abbott, " I am sure that she will 
make a noble woman, if not a happy one ; and I 
only hope she will find enough to occupy her heart 
with, for she will feed upon herself otherwise." 

There the conversation ended ; but Abbott did 
not forget it, and the next time that Jane was sent 
out into the fresh air for a walk, and Em was taking 
her place in the sick-room, he began upon the subject 

It was vain for poor Jane to attempt to deceive 
herself now. Abbott had at first been able to walk 
about the house, and creep down to the beach, and 
sleep at night ; now he was moved upon the sofa in 
the morning, and moved back to bed at night, 
and those nights were times of terrible breathless- 
ness and oppression, worse than sharp pain. But in 
the day he was better, able to talk and to read a 
little, and this was a tolerably good day with him. 

" Em," he said, " I want a talk with you, and 
perhaps we may not have many more chances now. 
Come and sit down here, and then I need not talk 
loud." 

Em obeyed. She brought a chair to the side of 
his sofa-table, and sat down opposite to him, with a 
choking feeling in her throat at the possibility of 
which he spoke so calmly. 

" Are you happy, Em ? — I don't mean with regard 
to this trouble of Jane's and mine, but about your- 
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self. I fancied sometimes that you thought you 
had made a mistake about Harfagre." 

" You said I was selfish," said Em, in a low voice, 
" and I think I was, now." 

" Perhaps selfish was too hard a word ; but I think 
you stood a little too much on your own dignity. 
However, we all have to learn hard lessons, and this 
is a very hard one for you, I am afraid," as he saw 
Em's dewy eyes. " Never mind ! God makes our 
own faults the lesson-books from which we may 
learn perfection. You will be glad, perhaps, when 
you lie where I am lying now." 

Em replied only by a choked silence. 

"And now about your future. We have never 
said any more since you informed me that you 
meant to live by your own labour, and keep Lord 
Carton's annuity intact, so as to return it to him 
with scorn in your will," said Abbott, smiling. " The 
objection seems to me that, as Lord Carton is sixty 
at least, and you are twenty, the probabilities are 
that he will die some time before you, and so escape 
the withering of your scorn." 

" Please don't laugh, Mr. Devon," said Em, look- 
ing a little hurt. " I do mean to hold to what I 
said ; it is just as if I was to be paid for giving up 
Harold." 

" On the contrary," said Abbott ; " it seems to me 
a most rational arrangement, that whereas Harold 
prevented your natural guardian from providing for 
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you by promising to make a provision for you him- 
self, he or his family should see that you are no 
worse off than you would have been if he had not 
come in your way." 

Em still looked unconvinced. 

" I see that you don't like it," said Abbott ; " but 
it is only a bit of pride — ^and I think unnecessary 
pride — that stands in the way. See, Em, you have 
your life before you, and with this little independence 
you will be able to spend your life as you please, for 
the welfare of other people, if you are so disposed, 
without wearing yourself out in earning bread and 
butter and clothes and lodging, which is just what 
often makes a life drudgery instead of freedom. If 
you think you have been wrong before, drop your 
pride now, and accept the means of usefulness 
without grudging the little sacrifice." 

"You think I ought.?" said Em. 

" Yes, I think you ought ; and if it is any further 
inducement to you, Em, I should be very grateful 
to you for my own sake. I should then feel that 
Jane could ask you to stay with her if she were ill or 
unhappy, without injuring your prospects." 

"I would do that anyhow," said Em. "But I 
will do as you say, Mr. Devon." 

" Thank you, Em." He held out his hand, and 
she grasped it tight. 

" And have you any especial idea of your future 
life in your mind .?" 
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" I think," said Em, " if Jane does not want me, I 
should like to go and be trained as a nurse; I 
should like that better than teaching." 

" I have thought of that for you sometimes, when 
you have made me so comfortable, and saved Jane 
so much exertion by your little expedients," said 
Abbott. " Yes, I think that would be a good and 
happy life for you." He lay for a minute or two 
looking at her in silence. 

" One longs to have the gift of prophecy when 
one is dying," he said, smiling. " I should like to 
know what will happen to you and Jane and those 
poor fisher-boys at the night-school who come up so 
regularly to inquire after me. However, I suppose 
I shall know if it is good for me ; and if not, I shall 
hear when I see you all again." 

He spoke as if he had been meditating a month's 
trip to the Continent ; and then, somewhat exhausted 
with speaking, he took up his book, and before long 
fell into a dozing sleep. 

There came a few more quiet days of routine — 
and then Eastport was almost startled by the intel- 
ligence that Mr. Devon was much worse — not 
expected to live many days. Em was little in the 
sick-room now, except for services which her 
superior height made her able to take for Jane, who 
never left her husband by day or night ; but though 
Jane knew now that the end was near, and buoyed 
herself up no longer by false hopes, the look of 



crushed despair had gone from her face. To her, 
too, the vision of the Holy Grail had at last come 
through Abbott's eyes. The husband and wife had 
at last come to an understanding, and opened their 
hearts to each other. Abbott had begged her to 
forgive him for the lack of intellectual S3rmpathy 
which had let her go on her course alone, and made 
light of the superficial philosophy which had be- 
wildered her, without pointing out where it was 
true and where it was flimsy ; and Jane, for the first 
time perceiving how much in her past self was pride 
of intellect and of originality, and how much was 
love of truth, humbled herself like a little child, and 
for the first time rose to the full acceptance of 
the Christian faith. 

" I have not been the wife I should, Abbott," she 
said one day as she sat by his bedside ; " but 
perhaps I shall come to be more fit for you by the 
time we meet again. No, don't contradict me, dear. 
I know I shall be always far, far behind you ; but 
I shall try now to follow in your footsteps, and 
perhaps we shall be one in heart though we can't 
meet " 

" Not my footsteps, dear," he said. He could not 
falk much now; but there came a light upon his 
face which made his gaunt wasted features look 
beautiful ; and she heard him whisper to himself, 
with clasped hands, " Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life." 
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Only a few d^ys more, and the whole population 
of Eastport, except the migratory inhabitants of the 
parade and lodging-houses, were assembled by 
Abbott Devon's grave. His life had left many a 
sweet record of blessing among the rough fisher-folk, 
the commonplace Miss Baineses, and the laborious 
trading class, all of whom the world would have 
classed as " nobody ;" and last, not least, in Em's 
sorrowful heart, as she resolved to cast behind the 
past, which had promised so fair, and which she had 
wrecked by her own impatience, and to stretch 
forward to a nobler and more selfless life, the like- 
ness of which had been shown to her by the dead 
friend whose loss all mourned that day. 




CHAP. XXIII. — FRESH ENCHANTMENTS. 

Oh, never, never, Susie Pye, 

Oh, never, never can it be 
That I shall wed in all the world 

Another woman but only thee i 

GREAT was the rejoicing at Baronsthorpe 
when Harold came back from Eastport a 
free man. True, it was rejoicing which did not 
seem to be shared by the principal person con- 
cerned; for Harold was moody and depressed, 
and could not endure the least allusion to the 
subject. But that did not matter so much, his 
sisters thought. We pity a person who has just had 
a tooth out, but not in the same degree as one who 
has had a limb amputated. One loss may be 
repaired, but not the other. Harold felt as if " half 
his life were left behind," but his sisters looked upon 
his loss as a happy deliverance. 

The only person who showed Harold any sym- 
pathy was his mother. Lady Carton had been too 
much afraid of her husband and daughter to 
sympathise with " Harold's folly " while it was going 
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on ; but when it was over, she saw no reason why 
she should not " comfort the poor boy," and so she 
let him talk to her by the hour about his trouble, 
and storm at Em, and then turn round and declare 
that she was not in fault. It was all his father's 
doing. He had managed things in such a way that 
no high-spirited girl could stand it. In fact, it was 
Harold's first trouble as well as Em's ; though to 
him it had not the superadded bitterness of being 
brought on by his own fault. For whether or not 
Harold was weak in the first instance in not escap- 
ing from Em's unconscious fascinations, none could 
deny that he had acted in a manly and rational 
manner since that time, and his loyalty to her was 
such as few men of his age and position would have 
borne to the remembrance of a little school-girl of 
fifteen. 

As it was, the loss of Em seemed to make life 
dry, hard, and bare of romance ; and Harold's was 
the strong, quiet nature which, when it does take to 
romance, makes it a part of the soul, and not merely 
of the imagination. Lady Carton lay awake for 
many a night thinking of her boy's trouble, long 
after he, in his healthy manhood, had lost conscious- 
ness of them in sleep ; and felt, though she did not 
dare to confess it to her husband and daughters, 
that there might be worse things in store for the 
family than that Harold should marry Em, if he 
were not made to be capable of happiness otherwise. 



As to Ada's share in the matter, both Helen and 
Clara held their tongues — in fact, Ada had not quite 
sufficient confidence in Helen's discretion to give 
her a perfectly accurate account of what had passed. 
She told her how she had been unable to resist 
talking of Baronsthorpe, and how Em had risen to 
the bait, and believed that Mr. Harold Neil and 
Mr. Harold Harfagre were travelling together 
round the world, and both coming home at Easter; 
and this, no doubt, though not exactly borne out by 
facts, had some truth in it, and made an amusing 
story into the bargain. But as to any appeal from 
Em to herself, Ada thought it wise to be silent ; and 
thus, when she heard that the engagement was 
definitely at an end, she was even less inclined than 
before to impart her own share in the performance 
to anyone else. 

What did she herself feel ? Chiefly that it was a 
dangerous matter to meddle with, and that the end 
had justified the means. After all, it was a good 
thing for all parties that it had ended ; unconven- 
tional marriages were by no means likely to answer 
in such a position as Harold's, and both he and Em 
were well out of it. Nevertheless, she rejoiced in 
the tacit avoidance of the subject of Eastport the 
next time she came to Baronsthorpe. 

It was with a sense of liberty, power, and hope 
that Ada came to Baronsthorpe in July. Harold was 
a free man ; and any prospective scruples she might 
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have had against profiting by her own advice to Em 
had vanished now. She made herself the most 
sympathising, the most unobtrusive of sisterly friends. 
She did not seem to make much way at first ; 
Harold did not want her sympathy or her society, 
and was no longer the shy, suppressed boy, grateful 
for the protection of a pretty gracious girl with ease 
and assurance enough for herself and him too. 
They were divided now by the natural development 
of each, and there was lost ground to be regained 
before they could again be upon the same footing on 
which they were before Harold went upon that 
Devonshire journey, and lost his heart to the nymph 
with the red pitcher. 

Fortune favoured her. When members of Parlia- 
ment dispersed to shoot grouse or take their families 
across the sea to move about from one gigantic 
Swiss hotel to another, it was pretty well decided 
that there was to be a dissolution in the spring; and 
Harold, tired of the ever-recurring subject that 
would haunt his thoughts, threw himself eagerly into 
politics. Now it must be confessed that Clara and 
Helen's political views were decidedly of the 
parochial type. They called themselves Liberals, 
and wore scarlet and white favours in their hats on 
important election occasions ; but they had no broad 
conception of any general principle, and, as Clara 
put it, drew a line before you got to abolishing 
game-laws and encouraging agricultural labourers' 



unions. Ada was cleverer than either of the Miss 
Harfagres, and did not misunderstand Harold as 
they did ; besides, she was genuinely, not fictitiously, 
interested in Harold's interests, and could skim 
through a Blue-book, and carry away some super- 
ficial knowledge of its subject in a way which many 
of their professional readers might have envied. So 
they drew together little by little, and when Ada 
rejoined her aunt at Brighton, she felt that Harold 
would miss her at home, though he had never made 
the slightest approach to anything savouring of 
tenderness. But alas for poor Ada ! the biter was 
bitten, for she went away from Baronsthorpe so 
really and absolutely in love with Harold, that she 
made up her mind that if she could not have him 
she would never marry at all. This was very 
different from the calmly-prudential manner in 
which she had before resolved not to marry any one 
else so long as he was still to be had. 

One day he was out shooting with his father, and 
Lord Carton said suddenly, " Why don't you marry 
that girl, Harold.?" 

He flinched. "Do you mean Ada Lorimer .?" 
"Of course I do ; whom else should I mean ?" 
" I am not thinking of such a thing at present," 
said Harold, with averted face. 

" You were ready enough to think of it when you 
got into that mess before." 

" That was different," said Harold, even now ill- 
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repressing the throb of pain which went through his 
heart at the thought of Em. " I shall never feel 
like that again for any one." 

" Don't be a fool, Harold. You must marry 
sooner or later, and why don't you take your chance 
now, before some one else snaps the girl up ? 
There she is, friendly with your mother, with your 
sisters, with all of us — a nice girl, a pretty girl, and 
a good fortune. I never was one to stickle for titles 
or such things. Fd sooner you married Ada 
Lorimer than Lady Victoria Le Quesne, though I 
have my reasons for knowing that her father and 
mother would have no objection to you if you choose 
to try them, and it would be a good connection " 

" I don't much care about Lady Victoria either, 
or any other young woman," said Harold. 

" Well, I won't press you ; but remember, my dear 
boy, there's nothing I care for so much as to see 
you happily married and settled in life." 

Harold was somewhat touched by his father's 
unusually outspoken solicitude about his future, but 
just at this moment he satisfied himself that he 
need not just now trouble about it one way or 
another. The election was coming on, and he pre- 
ferred thinking about politics to wooing Ada, 
though he would even now have preferred one sight 
of Em to any Blue-books or election meetings that 
were ever held. 

He threw himself into it with all his might, and 



which Ada dismissed the subject from her thoughts, 
and so fully persuaded herself that she had done 
everything fairly and honestly, that she would have 
indignantly repelled the opposite imputation, even 
from her own thoughts. One thing, however, might 
have enlightened her, and that was the discomfort 
with which the name of Eastport, or any allusion to 
her visit there, filled her mind. If Harold knew 
that she had had anything to do with his loss of 
Em, farewell, she felt, to all her hopes! But it 
could only be by a strange chapter of accidents that 
Harold could find out this ; and low-born as she 
thought Em, she felt tolerably confident in the girl's 
sense of honour, and that she neither had revealed, 
nor would reveal, the advice which Ada had given 
her in confidence. 

In the spring came the expected dissolution, 
and Harold Harfagre was elected member for the 
borough of Warlingham. 





CHAP. XXIV. — ACROSS THE RIFT. 

I see the light on the mountain slope, 

And my heart springs up with a thrill of hope ; 

But a mighty chasm lies near, to bar 

My steps from the path where the simbeams are. 

ANOTHER incumbent had been appointed 
^ to St. Hubert's Parsonage, and the world 
went on without Abbott Devon just as, 
though we seldom realise it, it will go on without 
each of us some day. Jane was left with a bare 
subsistence, for neither she nor Abbott were 
burdened with this world's goods ; and on receiving 
a kind letter of condolence from Harold, asking 
whether he could do anything to help her, she asked 
for his influence with Lord Carton towards getting 
a situation as assistant-mistress in certain schools 
formiddle-class girls,known as the Somerset Schools, 
of which he was a trustee and an influential member 
of the Managing Committee. He did as she re- 
quested, and the appointment was conferred upon 
her; and Jane made her arrangements to go to 
London as soon as might be to enter upon her new 



duties, feeling, poor woman, that life was a heavy 
burden, and that the memory of Abbott and the 
hopes to which he had pointed her were the only 
chance of enduring it so long as it might be laid 
upon her to bear. 

Em also was to go to London, to be trained as a 
nurse in one of the g^eat hospitals ; and the two 
women, who now clung to each other as if ties, of 
blood had actually existed between them, com- 
forted themselves for the separation by hopes of 
frequent meetings in the intervals of their 
work. 

During those months of waiting and watching by 
Abbott Devon's sick-bed, Em had fancied, as girls 
are apt to do under the influence of a strong impres- 
sion, that all her lessons for life were learned. She 
had given up Harold in a fit of pride and temper ; 
well, she had suffered for it, and henceforth her life 
was to be devoted to the service of others — useful 
and unselfish, if it might not be happy. With the 
memory of Abbott's death-bed before her, she felt 
strong to bear and to renounce ; and the enthusiasm 
of lofty feeling and fresh resolve carried her on 
bravely for awhile, aided by the excitement of 
novelty and the strangeness of a strictly ordered life 
under rule. The superintendent of the probationers 
was a little doubtful of so very pretty a young 
creature as Emily Madock in her white cap and 
apron, and was perhaps unusually severe at first in 
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suspecting deviation from rules, and exacting in 
their performance. But after a few weeks she was 
perfectly satisfied. Never had she had a more 
quiet, intelligent, sensible young woman to train, or 
one more unconscious of her own powers of attrac- 
tion. Even the most impressible of the young 
students had to be content with looking his admira- 
tion at Nurse Emily, for her discretion gave no 
further opportunity for the expression of his feelings. 

So things went on for the first few months. 
Nurse Emily was a favourite in the ward. There 
are few who do not like to look at a pretty face ; 
and her step, her voice, and her girlish dignity all 
helped her usefulness among the patients. She was 
tall and strong, and was pleased to be able to exert 
her strength with gentleness and dexterity, and to 
be sent for to move or lift patients whom other 
nurses found too heavy. Yes, she would have been 
very happy in the hospital — she told Jane she was 
absolutely so — except for a " horrid little feeling," 
as she called it, which surged up now and then 
within her, and of which she was ashamed to 
speak. 

The fact was that poor Em was by no means as 
dead to personal hopes and joys as she had fancied 
herself She was honestly trying to do her duty in 
her new life, and not to think of herself; but as the 
days lengthened, and the trees in the London 
squares became green, the natural youthfulness of 



her nature asserted itself. She found herself think- 
ing about Harold, wondering whether he had quite 
forgotten her, whether by any possibility they could 
ever meet in the future. She found herself living 
over again in thought the early days at Cross- 
combe, with a vain yearning that it was all to come 
over again. Her twenty-first birthday was now 
past, and she could not help feeling with a pang 
that, if it had not been for her own folly, Harold 
might have been hers still, and her life might have 
been very different from what it was. Sometimes 
the hospital seemed like a prison, and she looked 
with yearning envy on the girls outside who 
might meet him; and sometimes, in her weekly 
visits to Jane, she saw some one coming along 
the street who she thought looked like him in 
height or build, and her poor little heart thrilled 
for a moment with joy, to sink again when she 
remembered that henceforth their lives were 
severed, and that she had no part nor lot in his. 

Em had always been of a reticent nature, and 
more prone to think over her own thoughts than to 
pour them out into the ear of another ; but there 
was one of her fellow-probationers, older than her- 
self, who was possessed of a tender tact in reading 
faces, and was strangely attracted to Em. Cicely 
Forrester was the daughter of a well-known M.P., 
who was giveli to forward all kinds of goold works 
in London, and had made no objection when he 
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was asked to give up his youngest girl to the work 
she cared for most in the world. Cicely used to 
watch Em, and read her face. She noticed how, 
when alone, the smile on Em's face would fall into 
sad curves, and the great eyes would grow misty 
with a vague trouble ; and the efforts which Em 
made to shake herself out of her pain, and to forget 
it in spasms of unnecessary work, made her yet 
more sorry for the yOung girl. 

"Are you getting tired of it, dear?" said Cicely, 
kindly, one day in the dinner-hour, as they were 
standing together by the open window to catch the 
fresh air. 

"Oh, I hope not," answered Em, with visible 
shrinking at the notion. 

Cicely smiled. "No great harm if you are. Every 
one is not intended to spend their lives in nursing." 

" It is the only thing that is left me," said Em, 
with tears filling her eyes involuntarily. "If I 
can't be happy here, I shall never be happy all my 
life." 

" You are rather young to settle that," said Cicely, 
who was nearly ten years older. 

" I don't think it is good for me to be happy ; I 
only think about myself when I am," said Em ; and 
here two o'clock struck, and the two girls had to 
end their conversation and repair to their respective 
wards. 

A day or two after this Em had a "hospital 
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finger," and was obliged to give up work for a few 
days. Cicely Forrester had a week's holiday at the 
same time, in order to see her family, who were 
going abroad for the summer and autumn in the 
end of July ; and finding that Em had nowhere to 
go for a change, she asked her to spend the week at 
Kensington with her. 

" It will do you all the good in the world, child," 
she said. " I have seen ever since Easter that you 
wanted a change. I shall turn you for one week 
into a worldly young person ; you shall go to the 
Crystal Palace fiower show, and you shall hear 
'' Elijah,'' and we will make papa take us one night 
to a debate in the House. Come, won't that be 
nice } We nurses want a regular change of thought 
as well as scene now and then." 

Em's sudden fiush and laugh of bliss delighted 
Cicely's heart " Oh," she said, " do you think I 
ought } Won't it be unsettling me for my work ?" 

"Settling you, more likely," said Cicely; and 
indeed Em wanted no very strong persuasion. It 
was happy for her that her face and figure needed 
no great external assistance from dress ; her quiet 
mourning was ladylike enough, and it was with 
girlish pleasure that she put on her little black silk 
bonnet, furbished up for the occasion with fresh 
lilac flowers, and divested herself of the hospital 
uniform for a week. 

The Forresters were thoroughly kind and genial 
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people, and made Em heartily welcome. It was 
just as if Cicely were a school-girl come home for 
the holidays, and Em her school-fellow. Every- 
thing Cicely wanted was law, and her programme 
of amusements for Em was energetically carried 
through. On Sunday she was taken to hear two 
celebrated preachers; on Monday to a popular 
concert ; on Tuesday to the Royal Academy ; on 
Wednesday to that supreme glory of religious 
music, the " Elijah ;" on Thursday to the debate in 
the House. And here it was that a strange 
experience happened to Em, which once more 
stirred up the depths of her old trouble to the 
dregs. 

Mr. Forrester took his two daughters and Em, 
and put them into as comfortable places as might 
be behind the ladies' grating. It was, he explained, 
not an important debate in a political sense; he 
himself was highly interested in it, as it affected that 
standing sore of English legislation, the licensing of 
public-houses. Em had a place close to the grating, 
and looked with much interest at the bird's-eye view 
of the members' heads, the various stages of bald- 
ness of their crowns, and the circular nap of the tops 
pf their hats. It is strange that personal vanity does 
not suggest to the House of Commons a position 
for the ladies' gallery whence they themselves might 
be seen to better advantage ; but perhaps they are 
one and all beyond so sublunary a consideration. 



So Cicely and Kate Forrester laughingly remarked 
as they instructed Em in the details of the occupants 
of the green benches, and the principal members 
of the Government and Opposition, much amused 
by the shock which she evidently received at per- 
ceiving some of them sitting with their hats on in 
so august an assembly. 

They had been sitting there for some time when 
a party of ladies came into the gallery, and the front 
row being full, had to satisfy themselves with one 
of the back benches. Em and her friends were far 
too much taken up with looking and listening to 
what was going on in the House to disturb them- 
selves by contemplating the strangers, but one of 
these — namely, Ada Lorimer — did not fail to recog- 
nise her, and to point her out to her companion, 
Clara Harfagre. 

"Do you see that girl in black?" she said in 
an undertone, catching hold of Clara's hand as 
she spoke, in a manner which betrayed her dis- 
may. 

** That very pretty girl, do you mean, third from 
the end .?" 

" Yes ; I do believe it is Emily Madock ; I am 
sure it is. I wonder how she came here." 

Clara looked with much interest and curiosity. 

" How very awkward," she said, with the more 
emptessement from the sudden conviction of her own 
eyes that Em was not a pretty dairymaid, but a 
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refined young lady. " We must prevent Harold 
seeing her. Let us sit as near the passage as we 
can, Ada, and get up the moment Harold comes for 
us, and hurry him off." 

" I do hope she won't recognise me. It would be 
so stupid," said Ada ; " I should not know what to 
say, nor she either." 

Apparently Ada need not have troubled herself; 
Em did not once look her way. She was far too 
much absorbed in the proceedings outside. For 
suddenly, as she listened, a well-known voice had 
fallen on her ears. It was Harold's. She gave a 
great start, and turned first red and then white. 
"This is Mr. Harfagre, Lord Carton's son," said 
Kate Forrester ; " he is the new member for War- 
lingham. I am curious to hear him speak, for I 
know something about him I will tell you after- 
wards, Cicely." 

In Em's seclusion as a hospital probationer she 
had not heard of Harold's election, and had had no 
expectation whatever of setting eyes upon him 
here, though she so often fancied she might come 
across him somewhere about Piccadilly or Pall Mall. 
And there he stood now ; she could see the crown 
of his head, one of the few as yet untouched by 
baldness^; that interesting physical fact was the only 
one which could reach her eye, for his face was 
invisible to the occupants of the gallery. But his 
voice came up clear and sonorous, and Em listened 



with every fibre of her being to his words re- 
specting beer adulteration, drunkenness, and similar 
ugly though necessary topics of legislation, with an 
interest wholly disproportioned to their object It 
was not a lofty or romantic subject, nor was the 
world in general enthralled by Harold's eloquence, 
though old members nodded at each other — 
" Promising fellow, young Harfagre ; will make a 
good debater by the time he gets into the House of 
Lords." At last he came to a close, and Em drew 
a long breath. Kate leant across her to Cicely, and 
said, " People say that matrimonial hunt is going to 
be successful, Cissy." 

" No, is it really .?" said Cicely, smiling. 

"Yes, and she is here to-night to listen to his 
eloquence, with his sister." Em could not help an 
inquiry appearing in her eyes. " Miss Madock, you 
look as if you thought us atrocious gossips, but it is 
an old joke of ours. There is a young lady who, 
people say, means to marry Mr. Harfagre, and is of 
such a determined nature that she will never be 
satisfied till she has got him. She has been trying 
at it for years and years, but at last it is said that 
she will land her fish safely. She is second from 
the passage on that middle bench — a pretty little 
dark-eyed person ; her name is Miss Lorimer." 

Em turned her head round, and caught sight for 
one instant of Ada's profile. 

" Well," said Cicely, little knowing the tumult in 
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poor Em's mind, " I hope she won't succeed. I like 
the looks of Mr. Harfagre, and I like the line he 
takes. Oh, Em, here is papa getting up at last! 
Now you ze//7/have a speech. I am so glad !" 

Poor Em ! Mr. Forrester's speech was a masterly 
one — the speech of the evening, people said ; but it 
fell flat upon her ear, or rather she hardly heard a 
word of it. All her interest in adulteration and the 
statistics of drunkenness had vanished. She could 
think of nothing but this new idea about Harold 
and Ada. Her head was in an absolute whirl with 
the flash of light that Kate's light words had let in 
upon her. The flush on her face had died to deadly 
paleness ; she sat perfectly still, with clasped hands, 
trying to repel the conviction that would force itself 
into her mind. The Forresters were rapt in atten- 
tion to their father's speech, and did not observe 
her ; and when it was over, the House divided, and 
their minds were taken up with waiting for the 
result. Then the gallery door opened, and Harold 
himself came up to his ladies, looking happy and 
triumphant. Em's powers of hearing seemed 
strained to unusual vividness, and she heard every 
word he spoke. 

" We have got it," she heard him say ; " a majority 
of thirty-six — isn't that splendid, Ada.? I never 
thought we should get more than twenty-seven, if 
we got that. What, are you in a hurry to get 
home } It is not very late, but we can go now 



if you like. There won't be much of interest after 
this." 

" Thank you, Harold, I should like it," said Ada. 
"I am rather tired; one is not as fresh at the 
end of the season as the beginning — ^isn't it so, 
Clara ? " 

" Tm quite at your service," said Harold ; and 
they moved to the door, Ada on his arm, and Clara 
following behind. Em saw her glance at Harold, 
and his responsive smile and laughing remark as 
they stood for a minute wedged in by the crowd ; 
and she felt that she had passed out of his life for 
ever, and that she loved him better than she had 
ever done before, now that she was nothing to 
him. 

Her white face attracted Cicely's attention, and 
with the instinct of a nurse she made her smell 
Kate's salts, and fanned her with her own fan for a 
few minutes, till Mr. Forrester came to fetch his 
womankind, and take them home. She was very 
silent in the carriage ; she felt as if she had been 
physically stunned, and could only try not to realise 
the thought of the discovery she had made, which 
yet she felt to be the true solution of everything 
that had puzzled her. Ada Lorimer had worked 
upon her weakness to further her own ends, and Em 
had fallen unsuspectingly into the trap, and suffered 
herself to be made a tool to wreck her own happi- 
ness and Harold's. 



CHAP. XXV. — DREEING HER WEIRD. 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not on this soil. 

/TXHAT was a night which taught Em how 
A deeply she had mistaken her own nature 
when she imagined that, in once choosing the 
quiet hospital life, with its changeless routine 
and laborious toil, for others, she had moored her 
bark in a safe harbour, where it would no longer be 
tossed by the storms of life. Not only had the old 
Em, eager for happiness, and expectant of it as of 
a right of her youth, been roused from her burial in 
the grave of the past by the sound of Harold's voice 
and the sight of his face ; but a new light had been 
thrown upon Ada's conduct, which showed Em 
for the first time the motives which had influenced 
her. 

Em's own nature was so honest and upright, that 
anything double-minded, or of the nature of intrigue, 
gave her the sense of repulsion with which we 
touch a slimy reptile at unawares. Had she 



come across such conduct to another as Ada's had 
been to her, she would have felt sickened ; but now 
that it had affected herself, she was not only 
sickened, but humiliated on her own account She 
recalled the arguments, or rather the subtle turns of 
thought and expression, by which Ada had impressed 
her with the belief that Harold's love for her was 
merely pity and compassion, and that he would be 
glad if she set him free, though his sense of honour 
was such that he would never ask it himself How 
worse than childish — how idiotic she had been to 
fall so easily into a snare! Why had she not 
trusted Harold, instead of leaping at once to the 
conclusion that his concealment of his name meant 
that he shared in his father's unworthy suspicion 
of her ? Why — ^but that she had harboured a 
traitor in the garrison, in the pride and self-impor- 
tance which had made her lend so ready an ear to 
the tempter. ** If I had only been a better girl," 
she murmured, with tearless sobs of late repentance, 
as there rose before her an ideal of faithful, trustful, 
unselfish love which she had failed to reach, but 
which, had she attained it, would have been armour 
of proof against Ada's poisoned shafts. But the 
past was gone irrevocably, and could not be recalled; 
and she and Harold were parted for ever. 

To do Em justice, the sting of her pain was not 
now selfish. It was not so much for her own 
wrecked happiness that she mourned, as that by her 
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deed she had thrown Harold into the hands of a 
woman utterly unworthy of him. How could he — 
noble, upright, faithful as he was — be happy with a 
false-souled woman who could secretly undermine 
another's trust as Ada had done ? She remembered 
Ada's urgent enforcement of secrecy. Em had 
thought little of it at the time ; she knew now what 
it meant — Harold was not to hear Ada's name 
mentioned, lest he should suspect the truth. But 
if the thought of Ada sickened Em, the thought of 
her own folly humbled her to the dust. Harold 
had loved her truly and heartily, and she could 
have repaid him with pure and faithful love which 
would have been to the adventitious advantages 
she lacked as gold to tinsel. Instead of this, she 
had deserted her post, and now found that the 
enemy who had betrayed her into doing so had 
been only waiting for her retreat to storm the 
castle and to lead its master into lifelong captivity ; 
and how could Harold be happy with her ? 

All sorts of wild schemes flashed across Em's 
mind as she sat on her bed in the warm summer 
night, every now and then enduring a fresh spasm of 
misery which made her gasp and shudder like 
physical pain. Did she not owe it to Harold, to 
herself, to let him know what had really been the 
moving spring of her conduct ? If she told Jane, 
could not Jane find means to tell him } She had 
promised secrecy to Ada ; but she had not known 



then what this secrecy meant. And would it not 
be right to break a promise of secrecy if thereby 
she could save Harold from Ada ? Oh ! what was 
right and what was wrong ? Poor Em pondered 
over the dilemma, smarting with the sense of the 
wrong committed upon her, and wild with the 
thought that her own folly had given scope for it. 
She felt a fierce longing to do something, to tell 
some one, to try to put things right again. To sit 
down in patience and do nothing seemed as though 
it would drive her mad. The grey dawn shone 
dimly through the gloom, and broadened into silver 
morning, and then to bright, weary daylight, and 
still Em went through the list of measures to be 
taken, possible and impossible, only to reject each 
in turn as she thought of it. 

For suppose Harold had really learnt to love 
Ada, would it not be shameful and harmful for her 
to rake up the past and come between them? 
Ada, too — perhaps she had really believed her own 
words. She might not have been as base as she 
seemed. " Oh, if she will only be a good wife to 
him and make him happy, it would not matter so 
much about me!" sighed poor Em, as at last with 
gentler and nobler thoughts a refreshing rain of 
tears fell, and cleared her hot brain. 

So the long hours wore on. Sometimes Em 
walked up and down the room in an access of 
dumb misery, with hands clasped, and white, set 
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face ; sometimes she fell on her knees by the bed- 
side with an inarticulate cry for light and help ; 
but at last things seemed to grow plainer to her. 
Hard as it was, she must leave matters to take 
their own course. Had she not promised secrecy ? 
and was a promise, deliberately given, to be ignored 
because there was a strong temptation to break it ? 
Ada's bad faith, supposing it were proved beyond 
doubt, which as yet it was not, did not absolve Em. 
No, there was nothing to be done but to endure 
the consequences of her own blindness, and to keep 
the rest to herself. 

Worn out and exhausted, Em slept at last ; and 
all the misery of the night resulted in nothing worse 
than a bad nervous headache next day. Cicely 
came to nurse her and lay wet rags on her fore- 
head ; and as she did so, wondering in her gentle 
voice whether it was the heat of the gallery or the 
thundery weather that had had this unusual effect 
upon Em, her patient suddenly turned round upon 
her pillow. 

" There is no reason why you should not know. 
Cicely ; you won't telL It's only that I — I — I was 
engaged to Mr. Harfagre for four years, and it upset 
me to see him as I saw him yesterday, with that 
girl he is going to marry;" and Em burst into tears. 

" You poor child, did he treat you ill, then V 
said Cicely, at once falling to her natural conclusion 
on the discrepancy in rank between the two ; for 



Em had aired her middle-class position with a 
certain amount of proud humility in St. Barnabas' 
Hospital. 

" No, I treated him ill. I thought he looked 
down on me, and I was as full of pride and non- 
sense as a pincushion is of bran. It is all over now, 
you know, Cicely, so we won't talk of it any more. 
To-morrow we go back to the hospital, don't we ? 
and then I shall have my work to do, and shall try 
not to think of it. It was only that coming sud- 
denly on me it upset me; that was all." 

As Em had said, so they did. They spoke no 
more of Mr. Harfagre, but went back to their days 
and nights of routine and labour. The difference 
between the two girls was that, while Em's natural 
qualifications for a nurse were quite equal to 
Cicely's, the life was naturally less satisfying to 
her. She did from duty what Cicely did from love 
of nursing ; and thus, though she tried hard to 
conquer any discontent, and to believe that this 
was the sphere in which she could do most good 
with her life, and therefore her appointed place, 
her service was not the joy to her that it was 
to her friend. 

On Saturday afternoons Em was off duty for a 
few hours, and these she spent with Jane Devon. 
The little widow was making a brave fight of it, 
but life was no longer the bright dance of occupied 
hours with a background of home love that it had 
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once been. She seldom spoke of Abbott, but he 
was scarcely ever out of her thoughts. To her, as 
to Em, the passage with him into the shadow had 
been the opening of a newer and deeper life ; but 
these first years of it were a slow and laborious 
climb up the steps of the hill Difficulty for both of 
them. The higher slopes, whence a man may look 
out over the fair prospect around and breathe the 
sweet cold mountain air, were not yet reached ; at 
present it was only the " toil of heart, and knees, 
and hands," in which people seem to themselves to 
be making no way, and yet are climbing higher 
than they know. 

Cicely Forrester made acquaintance with Mrs. 
Devon for Em's sake, and liked her quickness and 
originality; and her pleasant society and high- 
toned thought was a valued change to the little 
widow, after the grind of girls* lessons, and lectures, 
and the rest, in which her days were spent One 
day, when a patient in Em*s ward was dying, and 
Em had changed her day with Cicely's, so that she 
might stay with her to the end. Cicely went to walk 
in the Park with Mrs. Devon as Em naturally 
would have done, and the two fell to talking about 
their common subject of interest In this walk 
Cicely learnt more of the facts about Mr. Harfagre 
than she had ever arrived at before in the whole of 
the year of her acquaintance and familiar inter- 
course with Em. 




" I wish I thought she did not care for him still," 
said Cicely. " But I am afraid she does. I almost 
wish he would make haste and marry and have 
done with it, for that would settle her mind at 
once. It was a premature report that we heard 
before, but now it is quite true ; he is really engaged." 

" Who is the lady ?" said Mrs. Devon. 

"Miss Lorimer. She has been rather a joke 
for some years, it was so very plain what she 
wanted." 

** Miss Lorimer !" said Jane. " So that was what 
she was at!*' 

" What !" said Cicely, highly excited. 

" It was certainly Miss Lorimer who first made 
Em dissatisfied with the terms of her engagement 
I never liked the girl ; I did not think she was 
open, and I fancied that she had got wind of Em*s 
engagement, and wanted to make up to her pro- 
spectively, and be her dearest friend when she was 
Lady Carton. But Em was much too innocent to 
have a suspicion of such nonsense, and I could not 
go putting it into her head. Then, you know, it 
was most unlucky altogether. Em brooded over 
his not having told her his real name, and it came 
at last so that we — I — was away when Mr. Har- 
fagre came down to see her about it, and we never 
saw him personally, so as to be able to set things 
right." 

" I hope Miss Lorimer did not consciously un- 
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settle Em in order to succeed to her place. That 
would be too disgusting," said Cicely. 

"Oh, I have no right to say anything of that 
sort," said Mrs. Devon ; " but I have always owed 
Miss Lorimer a grudge for the way she blurted out 
the fact that Harold Neil was Harold Harfagre, 
and the extreme want of tact, to say the least of it, 
with which she stuck to her text when I tried to 
change the subject Em took a great fancy to her, 
and used to walk with her, and go there to tea — in 
fact she was quite intimate with Miss Lorimer, and 
though I hinted that I did not much care about the 
companionship, Em was a little headstrong then, 
as girls are. And after all, I had no real reason 
against it" 

" I don*t see that anything can be done," said 
Cicely thoughtfully. 

" No," said Mrs. Devon in her brisk decided way ; 
" poor Em must get over her trouble as she best 
can, no one can help her in it After all, you know, 
she is much too proud and sensitive a girl to marry 
out of her station. A woman ought to be either 
saintly or callous to bear all the little annoyances 
that must inevitably come in such a case, and Em 
is neither." 

Cicely's remarks, however, had left their imprint 
on Mrs. Devon's mind ; and the next time that she 
saw Em she said point blank, " My dear, I wish you 
would tell me one thing truly." 



"What is it?" said Em. 

" Had Miss Lorimer anything to do with break- 
ing off your engagement, or had she not ? I don't 
mean in letting you know Mr. Harfagre's real 
name ; I mean anything further than that" 

Em flushed crimson, and then turned white. " I 
can't tell you, Jane, except this, that if I had been 
true to Harold myself, instead of a puffed-up toad- 
stool of pride, I should never have broken off my 
engagement at all." 

" You know they are going to be married i" 

" Yes, I know. I hope he will be happy," said 
poor Em, with downcast eyes. 

"If not, my dear, he will only have a share in 
the common lot of mankind," said Jane, with a 
little hardness in her voice. 

"But I don't want him to have a share in 
the common lot ; I want him to have all the happi- 
ness I could have given him and wouldn't," said 
Em with a half sob. " Oh, Jane, that is the hardest 
thing of all to bear ! It is so dreadful to feel that 
it is your own fault. Now your trouble is very bad, 
but it is not your own fault, like mine. You have 
no self-reproach like me." 

" Oh, my dear," said Jane, "how little you know 
about me if you think that ! Why, every night and 
morning of my life it comes over me how little comfort 
I gave dear Abbott, and how little good I got from 
him compared to what I might have done. If you 
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were proud of your temper, I was proud of my intel- 
lect, and though he — he taught me better at last, 
when I watched his beautiful patience and faith, yet 
I can never look without self-reproach on all the 
years I was his wife, nor ever make up to him now. 
If I were to sit down and think of it, I believe my 
heart would break." 

Em pressed her hand tenderly. " Are you the 
same t Oh, Jane, I am so sorry ! What do you 
do.?" 

" Try to forget the things that are behind, and 
reach on to the things that are before," said Jane. 
" You and I have both of us our work to do, and 
we must throw our souls into that, and try to get 
rid of ourselves in our fellow-creatures; and I think 
in that way, if God does not please to send us 
happiness. He will give us peace." 

"That would be as good, if we could get it, or 
better," said poor Em. 

" Or perhaps the real way is not to think about 
our own feelings at all, but only His will," said 
Jane. " I think that was what Abbott did, and that 
was what made him so different from other people. 
Oh, Em, when I see him again, I feel as if I should 
know him so much better than I did when I had 
him here!" 

That afternoon's talk sent Em back to her 
hospital ward refreshed and strengthened for the 
battle of life. 




CHAP. XXVI. — WOVEN PACES AND WAVING HANDS. 

A charm 
The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and with waving hands, 
The man so wrought on ever seemed to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 
From which was no escape for evermore. 

YES, it was true at last Ada had obtained 
the desire of her heart, and was now the 
betrothed wife of Harold Harfagre. Persist- 
ent dripping will wear away the stone, and when 
father, mother, and sisters, all of them, impressed 
upon the young man how greatly they desired the 
marriage, and when Ada herself, with her bright- 
ness, her tact, and her genuine affection for the 
playmate of her childhood, appeared so unexception- 
able a partner for life, it was not in the Harfagre 
nature to resist such influences for ever. Harold 
was conscious himself of a great difference in his 
feelings on this occasion and in the old Crosscombe 
days when the fair child of the moorland farm had 
inspired him with poetry and romance. There was 
no passion in his regard for Ada. He had always 
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liked her as a companion, and had been gratified, 
as men are, by her liking for him and evident 
pleasure in his society ; but the extreme calmness 
of the emotions which she inspired in him, com- 
pared with the thrill which his heart would even 
now give at some casual recollection of Em, made 
him doubt and hesitate for a long time as to 
whether it would be fair upon her to offer her so 
tame an affection as his. 

It was Clara who gave him the final shove. 
'* Harold,** she said one day, " if you don't mean 
anything, I think you are treating Ada very 
ill." 

Harold was startled. To do him justice, the 
advances had been on Ada's side rather than his 
own ; though she had managed them so cleverly 
that he had not found it out, and no one could have 
pointed to any special action on her part as for- 
ward or un maidenly. 

" I can't very well keep out of her way till the 
end of the season, or I would, for her sake, if you 
really think so," he said, colouring. 

" My dear boy," said his elder sister smiling, 
" what earthly good would that do } People would 
talk more than ever." 

Harold observed that he did not see why people 
should concern themselves about the matter ; and 
Clara replied that they would, and that what 
mattered little or nothing to a man made all 



possible difference to a girL This put the affair in 
a new light to Harold, and he thought over it for a 
week or so seriously. The conversation had taken 
place just before the Easter recess, and he made up 
his mind before he came back again that it was 
best for him to accept the guidance of circum- 
stances, and to follow the fate which seemed 
marked out for him. Romance did not come 
twice in a man's life ; but if Em had not really 
cared for him as he did for her, that was no reason 
why he should fail in making the best of his position 
as it was, and filling his place as a good citizen in 
the relations of family life. 

There was a flower show at the Crystal Palace, 
and Ada and the Harfagres went to it Harold 
was to run down and fetch them back ; he was too 
busy to spend the whole time with them, for in the 
second year of his parliamentary career the mem- 
ber for Warlingham was found to be a hardworking 
man, with a sensible head and sound judgment, and 
was put upon several committees, which gave him 
a considerable amount of work. They arranged a 
trysting-place, and Harold, who, like all Harfagres, 
was a dragon of punctuality, arrived in the Palace 
a little sooner than his proper time. 

He thought of the time when he had come hither 
before, and taken his school-girl love out from 
Linden Grove for the afternoon. That was the 
springtide poem of life — this was the summer prose. 
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It struck him that possibly Ada might not care to 
accept a love with so little emotion in it as he could 
offer her ; and it may be that the possibility called 
forth a feeling as much akin to relief as to dis- 
appointment. " I will tell her the whole truth," he 
said to himself ; " I won't take her in by any false 
pretences. She shall know the best and worst of 
me at once." 

There she was, exquisitely dainty in dress and 
movement, the pale buff and black lace of her attire 
setting off to perfection her clear brown skin and 
bright dark eyes. Ada was eight-and-twenty, but 
she might have been twenty by her looks, and was 
the sort of woman who would probably age hardly 
at all by the time she was eight-and-thirty. 
They met ; there was a little general conversation, 
and then Harold proposed a walk in the fresh May 
air outside. Helen and Clara, who were with some 
other friends, objected to the gritty gravel walks, 
for which, indeed, their delicate thin-soled boots 
were little fit ; but Ada, whose toilette never came 
in the way of anything she wanted to do, accepted 
at once, as she always did anything which was 
suggested by Harold. 

**Ada," he said gravely, when once they were 
fairly outside, "I have something to say to you 
which I have been thinking of for some time." 

Ada's heart leapt, for she felt that it was coming 
now. 



" We have known each other a good many years, 
and I wished to ask you if — if you would be my wife, 
Ada. No, I mustn't take your answer at once," he 
added, as she was beginning to speak ; '* I want you 
to listen to me first. I want to be perfectly true 
with you. You know that for several years I was 
engaged to Emily Madock." 

"Yes," said Ada, feeling the little qualm of 
conscience which that name brought always with 
it 

" You never saw her, so of course you don't know 
what she was like, and think the whole thing an 
infatuation on my part, as the rest of them do." 

Ada felt very uncomfortable. It would have 
been so natural to have remarked, ** I did see her 
once at Eastport ;" and so Ada would have said if 
it had not been for the guilty consciousness of what 
had passed between them there which fettered her 
tongue. It might seem a small retribution, but a 
retribution it was, that nervous consciousness should 
withhold from her the power of candour even in so 
trifling a matter. Harold went on, and the oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

" I don't suppose I am much given to romance, 
but that was the romance of my life. I was very 
wretched when she broke it off, and to this day I 
don't quite know why she did. She put it on some 
folly of my father's, who made it a condition of his 
consent to the engagement that she should not 
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know my real name ; but I am sure there must have 
been something more behind. Whatever it was, I 
could not get at it, and of course it does 
not matter now. That is two years ago this 
spring." 

" Yes," said Ada, as he paused ; " when you came 
back from America." 

"Yes. And now, Ada, what I want you to 
understand is this — for there should never be the 
slightest concealment between a man and the girl 
he asks to be his wife. I have not that romantic 
love left in me now for any one — I can't pretend to 
it in any way. What I have I offer you — affection, 
regard, esteem, and faithfulness and loyalty. Will 
you have me on these terms, or will you reject me 
for what I can't give V 

Ada had no intention of rejecting him, and, 
swallowing down the discomfort produced by his 
words respecting Em, she assured him that those 
terms were all she desired. And so they returned 
to their party an engaged couple, and the whole 
matter was regarded as settled, to the great joy of 
many, and the secret amusement of others. 

Ada's fortune was in the hands of trustees, one of 
whom was a Colonial governor, and this caused a 
delay in the consummation of the marriage. At 
first it was to have been a London wedding at St 
George's, Hanover Square; but when it became 
plain that the settlements could not be completed 




before August, Lord and Lady Carton insisted that 
the marriage should take place at Baronsthorpe. 
So it was settled ; and so the weeks and months 
went on through May and June. 

The only uneasiness which troubled Ada during 
this period was the consciousness of her foolish 
silence when Harold had spoken of her ignorance 
of Em's fascinations. She confided to Clara and 
Helen how foolish it had been of her to feel so 
stupid and awkward when Harold had spoken 
about Em — that she had never told him how she 
had made acquaintance with her, and how pretty 
she had thought her. " Would you say anything 
about it now, if you were me ?" she asked. 

" I think that piece of folly need hardly be alluded 
to any more by any one," said Clara loftily. 

" Well, then, don't either of you talk about my 
visit to Eastport, or I shall feel a perfect fool," said 
Ada. 

Harold's sisters thought this quite natural, and, 
indeed, they had tabooed the subject of Eastport for 
the last six years in their conversation, as delicately 
as if Harold had at least had a relative hanged there. 
So Ada felt tolerably safe. After all, if by ill-luck 
the circumstance came out, she could appeal to 
Clara and Helen to explain her silence when Harold 
had spoken ; for which silence she felt now much 
more compunction than for the passages with Em 
which had caused the silence. 
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Meanwhile, Em*s year of training was over, and 
she was considered to have done great credit to her 
instructions. While she was doubtful as to her 
future plans, the lady-superintendent of the nurses 
received an application to send out a staff of nurses 
to a new hospital, which was to be established 
upon the same system, in a large town in Canada. 
She called her flock round her one day, and 
asked if any of them would volunteer for the 
task. Em was nearly the youngest, and so the 
offer came to her last. Four only had accepted 
the offer, and those not definitely : six or seven 
were needed. 

"How about you, Emily.?" said Miss Duncan, 
looking at the fair girl with the wistful eyes and sad 
mouth which tried so hard to smile. 

"I should like it very much indeed," said Em 
warmly. 

"But will your friends like it V 

"I have very few friends," said Em, "and I 
think Mrs. Devon will say it is a good thing for 
me. 

" What, to leave England for two years at your 
age.?" 

" Yes," said Em, with almost feverish eagerness. 
" I should like a change very much. I think 
it would do me good. Please let me. Miss 
Duncan." 

" Certainly, my dear, if you wish it so much," said 

u 



the lady, wondering what could be the secret of this 
girl's eagerness to go away, and whether Canada 
held a lover who had been bewitched by a sight of 
that pretty face. 

There was a secret, but it was not that. It was 
that Cicely, who was now at work in the typhoid 
ward of a great hospital in one of the northern 
towns, had written to Em, and told her that Mr. 
Harfagre and Miss Lorimer were to be married in 
the second week of August at Baronsthorpe. With 
the news came a strong impulse to poor Em to get 
as far out of their way as could possibly be. It 
seemed to her as if to put the sea between them 
would cool her pain. Jane Devon had herself sug- 
gested that nothing would do Em so much good as 
a thorough change of place and scene, and to Em 
herself this seemed like an answer to her yearning. 
Though we cannot escape from pain as we vainly 
try to do when we are young, yet a forcible diver- 
sion of the thoughts does much good ; and poor 
Em felt that she would need all possible external 
help to feel towards Harold as it would be her duty 
to do when he was Ada Lorimer's husband. She 
had very old-fashioned theories on such subjects ; 
notions about irresistible fate, unconquerable pas- 
sion, and the like, held no place in Em's thoughts. 
No, it would be her duty now never to let herself 
think of him, except at her prayers — never to let 
herself brood over the recollections of that Cross- 
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combe summer, as she might yet do so long as he 
was free. Em took the packet of his letters, which 
she had kept and read and re-read in these last 
two years till she knew them by heart, and held them 
over the grate where she was boiling the kettle for 
the patients' tea. Should she burn them } No, she 
would give them one more respite. On the day on 
which she heard for certain that Harold and Ada 
were married, she would burn the letters irrevocably. 
Till then she would preserve them, but no longer, 
and so the auto dafe was postponed. 

Jane Devon was a wise and unselfish little 
woman, and though it went to her heart to part 
with Em for so long, she agreed that Em was 
perfectly right in going. " Put him out of your 
head, Em, by every means in your power," she said. 
" It is the only way for a woman to fight that sort 
of battle ; and it must be done, or else your life 
is spoilt — I don't mean your happiness, but your 
usefulness. The blighted beings of fiction are 
feeble creatures, who never did any good in the 
world." 

Em laughed a little. 

" Yes, Em," said her friend more gravely ; " what 
we have to do is to keep body, soul, and spirit 
whole and healthy for the service of God and man, 
not to give Him the remnant of a human being 
which we have wrecked and spoilt by our own dis- 
content. That is why I try not to grieve about 
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my dear Abbott, If I went about a wretched, 
heart-broken creature, as I well might be if I tried, 
I am sure I should miss the opportunity of the 
little good 1 am able to do as it is, and that would 
separate me from him more than I am separated 
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CHAP. XXVIL — A COUNTER-SPELU 

Never the ^me has happy issue won 
Which with the cotton has the fire begun, 

YY AROLD was at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
AA tion one hot afternoon in July, taking a last 
look of the pictures on its walls, which still preserved 
their old attraction for him, though the pursuit of 
art had given way before the labour of politics. 
He was not fond of looking at pictures with a 
large party, for though it might be amusing to be 
asked by a pretty young lady regarding the portrait 
of a Roman model and mistaking the numbers 
in her catalogue, "Who was Acrocorinthus, Mr. 
Harfagre?" yet the amusement thus generated 
interfered a little with the seriousness with which 
Harold regarded art. So he was here alone, 
making a business of his pleasure, as the typical 
Englishman generally does. 

He sat down on one of the settees next to a little 
dark lady in a widow's dress, whom he did not at 
first recognise or think about ; but when she moved 
a little aside, he looked round, and saw that his 



neighbour was Jaiie Devon. A sudden flush and 
pang of discomfort made his first impulse that of 
escaping from her neighbourhood without any sign 
of recognition; his second and worthier thought 
was to hold out his hand and greet her courteously. 
It was so many years since she had seen him, and 
he had altered so much in his development from 
youth to manhood, that she did not recognise him 
until she heard his voice. Then she looked up with 
a keen quick smile, which made her face, worn and 
aged with work and trouble, glow and brighten like 
the face of the happy busy young matron of seven 
years ago. 

" You have a good memory for faces," said Jane. 
"I had forgotten yours, rude as it may be; but 
then you have altered a great deal." 

"Yes," said Harold. "We have all altered"— 
he paused — " and things have altered too since we 
met." 

"I hear that you are going to be married," 
said Jane. " I hope that you will let me congratu- 
late you." 

" Thank you ; you are very kind. Yes, it is to 
be next month." 

" I think I have had the pleasure of meeting the 
young lady," went on Jane, with unuttered con- 
sciousness beneath her simple society-phrases. 

Did some thrill of undermeaning in her words — 
did some unconscious gravity in her tone, out of 
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harmony with the superficial talk between them, 
rouse him into a presentiment of what was beneath ? 
At least it was with a startled surprise in his face 
beyond what the mere announcement could have 
brought that he looked up. "Have you? I 
never knew that you had come across her. How 
curious!" 

" Miss Lorimer, is it not } Yes, we used to see a 
good deal of her when she was at Eastport, three 
years ago." 

" I don't think it can be the same. I never heard 
that she had been at Eastport I think it must 
have been some one else of the same name ; she has 
some cousins in Wales." 

" This young lady's Christian name was Ada, and 
she knew you very well," said Jane. **To tell you 
the truth, Mr. Harfagre, I am not very likely to for- 
get her, for it was in an unfortunate conversation 
we had with her that — that — Em became aware of 
your real name." 

" With ^r.^" said Harold; "impossible. I beg 
your pardon for contradicting you, Mrs. Devon, but 
I am sure that they never met. It must have been 
one of her Welsh cousins." 

** No doubt it must have been, since you say so," 
said Jane, not daring to look up at him, but feeling 
that she was treading upon very ticklish ground. 
" Have you seen this picture of Littenham's 'i — 
Home, sweet home," she proceeded, turning to a 



crowded corner of the room, where a thronging 
multitude of female admirers were gazing at a 
tragic picture of a drunken husband, an insensible 
wife, and a crying child, the moral of which 
required no deep exertion of intellect to decipher. 

" No," said Harold abstractedly ; then recurring 
to his former subject — "Mrs. Devon, I am quite 
certain it must have been one of the Pen-y-gant 
Lorimers whom you knew. Would you mind 
telling me what she said to Em ? I have never 
been altogether able to fathom the reason why Em 
gave me up.** 

Mrs. Devon looked up at him keenly. " Excuse 
me, Mr. Harfagre, but don't you think that under 
present circumstances we had better drop that 
subject.^" 

"Why.?" said Harold, a little indignantly. 

" Because the past is past, and you are bound by 
new ties now," said the little woman gravely. She 
had no belief whatever in the Pen-y-gant fiction, 
and she had not that sanguine faith in romance 
which would have inspired her with hope that even 
now Em*s errors might be redeemed from their con- 
sequences. Had she been a young girl, she would 
probably have told Harold all that she thought 
of the matter; but being a middle-aged woman, 
and feeling it' to be doubtful whether Harold's 
old affection for Em were strong enough to impel 
him to the disturbance of all his present arrange- 
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ments, she was determined to give no hint of Em's 
present frame of mind towards her former love. 
Against the possibility of a solution of affairs which 
might be happy for Em, Jane set the other possi- 
bility — that Harold might learn that Em*s heart 
was his still, when such a knowledge must be bad 
for both of them. She had no reason to think ill 
of Harold, but she shrank from such possibilities 
as might ensue if they two should ever be thrown 
together when the indulgence of their common 
memories should be a step towards lawlessness. 
Better far that Em should be lonely and sad 
through life, than that the fire of passionate 
temptation should ever scathe her innocent 
maiden's heart. 

" Yes," Harold said quietly, after a little pause ; 
"what you say is true. I have new ties, and I 
hope " — his voice shook a little — " I hope that Em 
may also have new ties of her own which may 
make her happy. I thought that perhaps there 
was some one " He looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

"No," said Jane. "Em was always perfectly 
loyal to you." 

" I did not mean that she consciously preferred 
anyone else to me — but I thought that perhaps 
unconsciously " 

" No," said Jane, " it was nothing of that sort 
Em's feelings were hurt because it seemed to her 



that you had shown want of confidence in her by 
not being open with her about your name. But 
she would not talk to me about it ; she was angry 
with me too, because she said I had shared in the 
deception. If any one was her confidant at the 
time, it was Miss Lorimer of Pen-y-gant They 
were always having confidential talks, and writing 
notes to one another." 

"Ah I" said Harold, and he gave a little start 
which made Jane doubt whether the Pen-y-gant 
fiction was more credible to him than to her. 
** Was it only anger ?" he went on. 

" Well,*' said Jane, " I think she also persuaded 
herself that the connection was bad for you, and 
a sin against her own self-respect." 

"My father had a notion that she would be 
worked upon to keep the engagement more 
steadily if she knew what position she would 
occupy as my wife. I was certain she would be quite 
as true without it, and I thought I could easily make 
it right with her when the time came," said Harold. 

" Yes, the masculine mind likes the romance of 
the Lord of Burleigh," said Jane. " But I think 
that what gave the sting in Em*s mind was the 
knowledge of Lord Carton's motive for keeping the 
secret from her." 

" But how did she know it ?" 

" I don't know." 

"Did not you tell her.?" 
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** No, I never told her more than that the secrecy 
was a fancy of Lord Carton's." 

" Then she must have guessed it." 

" Unless Miss Lorimer told her," said Jane. 

"I don't; see how Miss Lorimer could have 
known. No one knew but my sisters," said Harold. 
" Well, as you say, Mrs. Devon, it is little use dis- 
cussing the matter now. I hope Em is well," he 
added, finding an odd difficulty in pronouncing the 
familiar name. 

" Quite well, thank you." 

"What is she doing.?" 

" She is going out to Canada next Monday. She 
has been trained as a nurse in the St Barnabas* 
Hospital, and is going out as one of a staff of lady- 
nurses to help to start one out there on the same 
system." 

"Thank you," said Harold. "Good-bye; I am 
glad to have seen you," he added, with a curious 
little choke in his throat. 

" I am glad too," said Jane. " Good-bye, Mr. 
Harfagre. I hope you will have a happy life, 
and that your choice may prove a blessing to 
you." 

The little woman held his hand with a kind 
pressure; and when he turned away there was a 
mist before his eyes. Were the memories of the 
old times too strong for him also } 

His feelings were not very comfortable. In his 



secret heart he disbelieved his own Pen-y-gant theory ; 
there could be but one Ada Lorimer, and though 
he did not know her cousins' names, he had no 
faith in his own surmise that one had been a dupli- 
cate of hers. But it was not a pleasant belief that 
Ada had been intimate with Em, and that he had 
never heard of it at all. Why had she been silent, and 
acquiesced when he had said, " you never saw her, 
so you cannot tell what she was like " ? Would it not 
have been more natural to have told him that she 
had been at Eastport and seen Em in former days } 
But so it is when people weave a tangled web of 
deceit; they can guard facts from escaping by 
enclosing them in a fortress of secrecy, but they 
cannot guard a chance surmise from hitting on the 
truth, and a surmise which chances to be true will 
overleap the wall and deliver the prisoners within. 

Nevertheless, Harold as yet thought no harm of 
Ada, beyond the fact that she had not been alto- 
gether open with him. He began to make excuses 
for her. Girls were reserved ; perhaps Ada was a 
little jealous of his memory of Em — all men like to 
be the object of women's jealousy in their heart of 
hearts, just as a cock in a farm-yard takes the 
quarrelling of the hens for his notice as part of the 
adoration which is his due. " Shall I mention the 
subject at all to her ? " he thought. " No, I think not ; 
she will think I am finding fault with her, and it 
is not worth my doing that'* But then recurred to 
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his mind Jane's words — " If any one was her con- 
fidant at the time, it was Miss Lorimer of Pen-y- 
gant" They made him uneasy, and he walked 
home in a less composed frame of mind than 
usual. 

Helen was alone in the drawing-room when he 
went in. "Oh, by the way, Helen," he said, as 
lightly as he could, "do you know what year it 
was that Ada was at Eastport .?" 

"Yes; it was last November three years," said 
Helen simply. 

" I suppose she knew of my engagement at that 
time.^" said Harold. 

" Well, yes," answered Helen, with a little hesi- 
tation. " I told her about it one night when we were 
doing our hair. Clara never would, but I thought 
she — she and you were such friends, you wouldn't 
mind her knowing." 

She looked uneasily at her brother, who said 
drily, " When was this.?" 

" Oh, a little while before she went to Eastport. 
We settled that, if she came across Miss Madock, she 
was to look well at her, and tell me what she was 
like. We were both so curious to know — I mean I 
was, for I never dared tell Clara, I thought she 
would scold me." 

"And did she gratify your curiosity.?" 

"She said Miss Madock was very pretty and 
ladylike, and all that, and that you might have done 



worse," said Helen. " But oh, Harold, we are all 
so glad it is Ada instead l"* 

•* But how much did you tell Ada ?" said Harold 
with some slight bewilderment in his tone, while at 
the same time he was a little mollified at the tribute 
of his second love to his first '' Did you mention 
all that nonsense of my father's about Em's not 
knowing who I was ?" 

" I — I don't exactly remember," stammered 
Helen, it's such a long time ago." 

" Of course you could not have made her under- 
stand that," said Harold, more in answer to him- 
self than to her, resolving at the same time that it 
would be the most candid and straightforward 
course not to shirk the subject, as he had intended^ 
but to explain that he was a little vexed by her 
silence, and that he hoped in future that there 
would be no secrets, however unimportant, between 
himself and her. 




CHAP. XXVIII. — THE WITCH BEWITCHED. 

Who doth the raven for a guide invite, 
Must marvel not on carcases to Ught. 

ADA LORIMER was looking very charming 
as she sat at her crewel-work in the win- 
dow of her aunt's pretty drawing-room. She 
was very happy ; she had attained the object 
of her ambition — which in her case coincided with 
the object of her love — and she was full of delightful 
plans for the future, and plans which were not 
entirely selfish on her part. It should not be her 
fault if Harold did not rise to the highest point of 
possible attainment ; all her social power should be 
directed to smooth his upward path ; and Ada, with 
a consciousness of superhuman virtue, resolved also 
that she would be extremely careful in avoiding 
anything, however pleasant and fashionable, which 
would be incongruous with the severe Harfagre 
views of strict propriety. " Harold," she thought to 
herself, as she worked at her grey-blue periwinkles 
with grey-green leaves, "will never be brilliant 



enough to let himself be in the least unconventional ; 
he must follow the regular Harfagre line, and stick 
to strict consistency, and so must I. It is rather a 
pity, for I think I could have invented a few little 
improvements in society that would have been 
pleasant and popular ; but Harold would lose 
prestige by that sort of thing. His line is common 
sense and plain straightforwardness, and I will back 
him up in it as a good wife should, no matter what 
the sacrifice to me." 

Ada was one who habitually looked upon the 
pleasant side of things — her own actions among 
others. She had almost forgotten that episode at 
Eastport, when Em had come to her for her advice, 
and she had given it. Nothing seemed likely to 
come of it, and the logic of events proved that she 
had been right. If she thought of it now, it was 
not with shame, but self-gratulation. Em was, 
doubtless, much happier as it was, and after all, what 
had she told her that was not true ? 

Harold came upstairs, and entered the room. He 
kissed her, as usual, and admired her pretty em- 
broidery ; and then, sitting down near her, he said, 
" Ada, do you know that I am going to take you to 
task, if you will let me?" 

He tried to speak lightly, but the gravity of his 
face belied the lightness of his tone, and she flushed 
with a sudden qualm of conscience — her real con- 
science, not her sham one. 
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"What have I been doing now, sir?" she said, 
laughing a little uneasily. 

" You haven't kept my compact. I told you that 
I should always think it right to be perfectly open 
towards you, and I did not think it necessary to 
exact the same condition from you, but I thought 
you implied it. And so" — he took her hand as he 
spoke, to soften by the gesture the blame his words 
implied — " I could hardly believe it when I found 
it was through you that Emily Madock learnt my 
real name and position, and that you had never told 
me. 

" I was very stupid," said Ada, laughing as lightly 
as she could ; " but I felt so shy of mentioning her, 
or my own stupidity either. That was all. But 
how on earth did you hear of it, Harold .?" 

There was a repressed eagerness in her tones, the 
escape of which her best efforts could not control ; 
and Harold did not immediately answer her. 
"Come, you tiresome man, tell me, or I shall be 
jealous, and think you were not off with the old 
love before you were on with the new." 

"You need not be jealous. I should not have 
insulted you by asking you to be my wife if I had 
not been off with Em," said Harold, so gravely that 
Ada got more and more uneasy. "I met Mrs. 
Devon yesterday, and she mentioned it. But now 
that we are on the subject, do you mind telling me 
what it was that occurred ?" 

X 



"Oh, nothing of any importance," said Ada, 
taking up her cue. " Mrs. Devon was very full of 
local examinations, and I thought I would get 
some information for Alice Hunt, who wanted to 
go in for one at that time ; so I mentioned Barons- 
thorpe, and Miss Madock looked up, and I asked 
her if she knew any one there, and she said a Mr. 
Neil. So I said I knew a Mr. Harfagre, who was 
going round the world, and coming home about 
Easter; and she at once came to the conclusion 
that it was you. That was all." 

" I don't quite understand," said Harold ; for Ada 
had given this account rapidly, thinking only of 
Mrs. Devon as Harold's informant, and forgetting 
that Helen was a witness to her previous knowledge 
of his engagement " Do you mean that this was 
all that passed between you and Em on the sub- 
ject?" 

" Yes," said Ada, confining Harold's meaning to 
that one occasion, and so persuading herself that 
she was answering truthfully. 

" I can't understand how it was that she found 
out about my father's motive for keeping my name 
' a secret," said Harold. 

" Oh really, Harold," answered Ada, " I think we 
need not take up the whole affair now. I found 
out afterwards how stupid I had been, and of course 
I did not want to proclaim it, priding myself as I 
do upon having a certain amount of sense and tact. 



r 
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Do let us drop the subject, or I shall think that you 
have a hankering after that girl still." 

" My dear Ada, I only want to understand what 
really happened," said Harold, rather bewildered. 
" You say one thing, and Helen another, and Mrs. 
Devon another, and it is difficult to find out what 
the statements are when people tell you diametri- 
cally opposite things.'* 

" If you prefer Mrs. Devon's or Helen's word to 
mine, there is an end of everything," said Ada, drily. 

" Nonsense, Ada. There is no question of pre- 
ferring anyone's word. I take it for granted that 
you all three believe what you say, and if there is 
any discrepancy, it is quite as likely to be a mistake 
from my own stupidity as from your inaccuracy. 
Do you mind giving me your statement once more, 
and telling me how much you knew of my affairs, 
and what communication you had with Em ?" 

" Really you talk as if I were a prisoner at the bar, 
and you the judge," said Ada. " I hope you are 
not going on in that way all your life, Harold, or 
you will be very disagreeable." She tried to laugh, 
but he still sat with that look of serious expectation 
on his face. 

" I am very sorry," said he, " but I really want to 
know this." 

" It's such a long time ago, I hardly remember," 
began Ada, with unusual pettishness in her tone ; 
" and I hate being cross-examined. I've told you 



already that I let your secret out by accident — I knew 
it because Helen had hinted it to me, and that was 
all ; I wasn't even sure if Miss Madock was the one, 
or else I should have been more carefuL That was 
all I did" 

** But did not you see more of Em than in that 
one interview," said Harold, recalling Mrs. Devon's 
words about the confidential talks between Em and 
Ada. 

" I saw her once or twice, I forget how often," 
said Ada ; and then, as she became more and more 
embarrassed under Harold's puzzled eye, she 
found it the easiest way to lose her temper inten- 
tionally. ** Really I think we have talked enough 
about the whole affair. If you care for me, Harold, 
it can't matter to you what was the exact reason 
why another girl gave you up. Do you suspect me 
of maligning your character to her, or why do you 
go on in this disagreeable way?" 

" Certainly not intentionally," said Harold ; " but 
I can't help thinking that you must have adopted 
my sister's views and let them escape you, as well 
as my father's motive for not letting out my name, 
for Em certainly had arrived at a knowledge of the 
views my family held about her, though she was 
wrong in attributing them to me." 

" Well, why don't you put it upon Mrs. Devon .?" 

"Because I have Mrs. Devon's assurance that 
both she and her husband kept their pledge of 
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secrecy all through. Besides, they could not have 
possibly thought, as Em did, that I shared my 
father's suspicion of her." 

" I see what it is," said Ada — " you don't care a 
bit about me ; you only want to break off your 
engagement with me, and get back to Em. Very 
well, Harold, do as you please, you are free." 

"I can't imagine what you mean, or why you 
should be angry, Ada," said Harold. " This is all 
nonsense. Em does not care for me now ; she has 
made her own sphere in life, and she and I in all 
probability will never meet again. I was only vexed 
that you should not have told me, when what you 
did accidentally had had so much influence upon 
my life." 

" Well," said Ada, bursting into tears, " I think it 
is very hard upon me. I avoid a subject because it 
is a little awkward, and you accuse me of keeping 
it back dishonestly. I tell you I didn't see more 
than I could help of Emily Madock, or have any- 
thing to do with her breaking off her engagement 
with you — and if you begin upon the subject again, 
I shall consider it as equivalent to saying that you 
want to break off mine and go back to her." 

Harold was hurt by her words, and used none of 
the loverlike blandishments which a more senti- 
mental man might have done. "You will take 
everything I say wrong, Ada. All I wanted was to 
get a clear and distinct statement of facts from you. 



which I might take to Mrs. Devon to assure her 
that she was mistaken in her notion that you were 
in Em's confidence when she broke off her engage- 
ment. Of course, as you had never mentioned the 
subject to me, I had no grounds to go upon, and in 
fact I told her that she was not speaking of you, 
but of another Miss Lorimer, as you had never been 
at Eastport in your life, to my knowledge. Now 
that you have told me what I wanted to know, I 
shall tell Mrs. Devon that she was mistaken. It is 
much more for your sake than mine that I care to 
pursue the subject." 

" I had much rather you left it alone. I don't 
want to be discussed with Mrs. Devon," said Ada. 

"My dear Ada, do you think I am likely to 
discuss you with any one.? You are really not 
using your common sense. Of course I am going 
to do nothing of the kind," said Harold, getting a 
little cross. "You must see that it is not a nice 
thing for you, if people take it into their heads, as 
Mrs. Devon has, that you were the cause of Em's 
breaking off her engagement. Of course I knew 
you were not ; I did not require your word to tell 
me so ; but at the same time I owe it as a duty to 
you to tell Mrs. Devon plainly that she is mistaken." 

" Then I will let you off the duty. I don't see 
how anything that a person like Mrs. Devon chooses 
to say should matter to me. She is not even in 
society." 
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" It is not entirely your business ; it is mine also, 
as the person who has most right to protect your 
interests," said Harold, with quiet Harfagre dog- 
gedness." 

" Well," said Ada, yielding the point, " if you will 
you will, I suppose. When will you go ?" 

"To-morrow afternoon, I think. I should go 
to-day, but I have an engagement." 
" Does she live at any great distance } " 
" The Somerset Schools, Barton Street." 
Ada had calmed down somewhat, but Harold 
was a little surprised at her previous vehemence; 
he had always thought her so very sensible ! Men 
are apt to think young ladies sensible who show 
such appreciation of their good qualities as Ada 
had always done of Harold's. And then she had 
not been quite as clear as she might in her account 
of what had passed between herself and Em. At 
first it had seemed as if she had known nothing of 
Em*s engagement; then she had allowed that 
Helen had hinted it to her. It was strange that 
she had not been more circumspect ; but perhaps 
it was to be accounted for by one of those fatalities 
which so often bring the most inopportune subjects 
into conversation when there is an important reason 
for keeping clear of them. But then it was some 
time ago ; it was hard to expect any one to be per- 
fectly accurate after the lapse of years, in recount- 
ing little words and remarks which make the whole 



point of such an enigma as he was trying to solve. 
Harold had no idea of mistrust, even now, when 
he thought of Ada, He would have passed the 
matter over without another thought had she at 
once owned openly how the disclosure of his name 
had come about, which was the point he was curious 
to know ; and though her silence and her petulant 
dislike to what she called cross-questioning had 
vexed and bewildered him a little, he had as yet 
not the slightest notion that anything except a 
touch of jealousy lay at its root. • 

At the same time he wished to clear away from 
Mrs. Devon's mind the suspicion which evidently 
pointed to Ada's having intentionally assisted in 
Em's breach of her engagement. It was not strange 
that Mrs. Devon, if she had ever heard of the foot- 
ing upon which Ada had always been with the Miss 
Harfagres, should have harboured this suspicion — 
all the more, Harold thought it his duty to Ada to 
clear it away from her. Loyal-minded and unsus- 
picious, he never dreamed that there could be truth 
in it, nor that it was that which had stung Ada, 
and made her so unlike her usual brilliant, good- 
humoured self. 





CHAP. XXIX. — THE GOOD AND BAD FAIRY. 

The secret is in thy keeping, unknowm to the stars that roll, 
But if ever thy tongue betrays it, no spell can retrieve thy soul. 

WHEN Harold was gone, Ada went up to 
her own room, locked the door, and sat 
down to think over her affairs. Her coun- 
tenance took an aspect of haggard anxiety which 
made her look years older than she had done 
an hour before; and yet Harold was loyal, Mrs. 
Devon knew nothing that could compromise her, 
and all would have been well with her but for her 
own uneasy conscience. The phantoms conjured 
up by her own mind, utterly unreal as they were, 
glared upon her with the life-likeness of realities. To 
her all was plain. Em had told Mrs. Devon every- 
thing, and Mrs. Devon would tell Harold, bringing 
Em to corroborate her story. Nothing stood in 
the way but Em*s promise of secrecy ; and Ada 
attached too little value to her own promises to 
believe strongly in the worth of another girl's. 
How could she expect a girl of Em's copiparatively 
lowly birth and breeding to swear to her neighbour 



and disappoint him not, though it were to her own 
hindrance, when she herself, well born and well 
bred, had not disdained to use very questionable 
means to attain her end ? 

Nemesis had come to Ada, not in any outward 
shape of poetical retribution, but in the cowardly 
phantasms of her own guilty fears, which drove her 
on to believe the very delusions most fatal for her to 
dream of combating. Mrs. Devon and Emily Mad ock 
— so her conscience-stricken fancy painted, them — 
were engaged in compassing her fall from Harold's 
esteem. Once proved guilty of the underhand 
plot which had resulted in the breach between 
Harold and Em, Ada felt certain that Harold would 
have nothing more to say to her. He prized a 
delicate sense of honour in a woman far above the 
sixty thousand pounds, the sparkling prettiness, or 
the popularity and savoir-faire which Ada could 
bring him ; and unless Mrs. Devon's mouth could 
be stopped, he would learn that she had transgressed 
this delicate sense of honour in a most selfish and 
treacherous manner. Yes, Mrs. Devon's mouth 
must be stopped, but how } 

Ada thought and thought. Should she go her- 
self and see Mrs. Devon, and appeal to her 
generosity ? No, that would be admitting too 
much. If only she could get her out of London by 
any means — but that was impossible. All sorts of 
wild schemes passed through Ada's mind, and were 
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dismissed as not feasible, until at last one flashed 
upon her, and she caught it as a drowning man 
catches at a straw. People never know what they 
are capable of until they have been tested by the 
influence of fear. Only under the influence of 
deadly fear would the Swedish ruffian have thrown 
the children in his charge to the wolves ; and only 
under the influence of deadly fear would Ada 
Lorimer have cast behind her the instincts of lady- 
hood, and proceeded to follow deliberately the 
course which, on first suggestion to her mind, she 
must at other times have put aside as coarse and 
vulgar bullying. 

Ada remembered Jane's theological views aired 
at Eastport, and it suddenly flashed upon her that 
had Lord Carton known what those views were, he 
would have been much too orthodox to give her his 
support when she became a candidate for the 
mistress-ship of the Somerset Schools. He was an 
old-fashioned, not to say narrow-minded theologian, 
with an equal dread of Ritualism and Rationalism, 
and an especial dislike to " advanced thinkers " of 
the feminine gender. There were others of the 
trustees, Ada knew, who sympathised with him 
entirely. Could she not purchase Jane's silence by 
suggesting that any attack on her part would be 
met by an instant revelation of her opinions to the 
trustees, which would at once cause her dismissal 
from the school } 



There were objections to this course, certainly. 
Clear sight and dispassionate reason might have 
judged the objections and risks of action to be 
greater than those of inaction ; but Ada, blinded by 
irrational and guilty fear, had lost both of these. 
She could not see that she would compromise her- 
self by trying to persecute Jane into silence, while 
if she kept quiet, she was in no danger at all. 
Harold was not trying to find a loophole of escape ; 
he was simply desirous of setting his future wife's 
name clear of all shadow of unmerited blame. Jane 
had no desire to break off the match in order that 
Em might become Mrs. Harfagre. She loved Em 
too well to dream of throwing her at the head of 
any man, more especially one who was engaged to 
another girl. Em had no knowledge of the matter 
in dispute at all, and was on the point of taking 
herself off out of the way to the other side of the 
world. The only danger to Ada's prospects came 
from Ada herself. 

Ada attired herself that afternoon in her most 
unobtrusive garments, and drove to Somerset 
School, whence as she came up issued a train of 
girls — ^smart and shabby, studious and idle, refined 
and pretentious, all more or less relieved at the 
cessation of the day's work. She asked to see Mrs. 
Devon, and was shown into a neat parlour with a 
piano, a bird-cage, and a well-filled book-case in it 
— in fact, the mistresses' common room. Here, 
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after a brief interval of waiting, entered the person 
she desired to see — little Mrs. Devon, in her black 
dress, with her dark shining eyes, her firmly shut 
lips, and her small erect head, looking, little as she 
was, as if she would be a difficult person to cow. 

The little teacher, in fact, was fully a match for 
the fashionable lady, and not in the least afraid of 
her. She held out her hand to Ada, saying, " Miss 
Lorimer, you are quite an unexpected visitor ; it is 
so long since we met that I hardly flattered myself 
that you would recollect even my name. I hope you 
will allow me the pleasure of congratulating you. 
Mr. Harfagre is an older acquaintance of mine than 
you, by several years." 

Her words were simple enough, but there was 
something in the steady gaze of those keen eyes 
which made Ada feel doubtful whether her errand 
were a wise one after all. She answered a few 
commonplaces with less assurance than usual, and 
tried to collect herself for a last view of the occasion 
before she committed herself. But all she could see 
was the background taken up by Em — Em, fierce 
with wrath and indignation at the deception prac- 
tised upon her, using Jane Devon as a tool to 
avenge herself upon her supplanter. This Em was 
a vision as entirely woven out of the fancies of a 
guilty conscience as the ghost of the murdered man 
to Eugene Aram. But Ada could not see it in this 
light ; her deceit had blinded her own eyes, and to 



her it seemed that there was but one alter- 
native — war to the knife between herself and 
Jane. 

" I called," she said, after some delay, " because I 
wanted a little conversation with you upon a point 
that rather affects me. I think you saw Mr. Har- 
fagre in the Academy the other day." 

" Yes, I had that pleasure," said Jane. 

" What you said to him," went on Ada, " seems to 
have given rise to a strange misconception on his 
part, and I should be glad if you would be kind 
enough to explain it He seems to have gathered 
from you that you — that I — I mean, that it was 
through me that Miss Madock broke off her engage- 
ment; whereas, if you recollect, / had nothing 
whatever to do with it" 

" I thought you had," said Jane, with malicious 
simplicity. 

" I could have had nothing," went on Ada, proudly, 
" since I never saw Miss Madock, or even wrote to 
her, for four months at least before she broke off her 
engagement with Mr. Harfagre. My only share 
was that unfortunate slip of the tongue when I was 
talking to you about Baronsthorpe." 

Ada used " only " in a decidedly figurative sense 
here ; but figures of speech were naturalised with 
her now. 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Devon, drily; "that was 
rather awkward in itself. I tried to give you a hint 
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and turn the conversation, but you were so persistent 
in your remarks about Baronsthorpe that it really 
seemed as if you could not have been more deter- 
mined if the slip had been intentional. And indeed 
I was a little suspicious that you had been equally 
careless in your other confidences with Miss Madock, 
fof she certainly grew wiser very rapidly after your 
visit to Eastport, which was remarkable, as she had 
no other source of enlightenment. But of course 
it may have been quite unconscious on your 
part." 

Jane's eyes were uncomfortably keen in their 
gaze, and Ada grew angry. 

" That is what you told Mr. Harfagre." Jane did 
not contradict her, but looked at her with the same 
keen, half-amused gaze. " I think it is most unjus- 
tifiable, and I beg of you to write a note by to-night's 
post to contradict it." 

" How can I contradict it when it is true V said 
Jane, with her malicious innocence. 

It was a random shot, but it told. Jane referred 
merely to her own statement, though she did not 
mind applying her words in the vaguely-general 
sense in which Ada took them. 

" Mrs. Devon," she said, " I think you are acting 
and speaking in a most unjustifiable way. I see 
entirely how it is. Miss Madock would like to get 
Mr. Harfagre back again, and you would like her to 
do it; and so she cooks up all kind of charges 



against me, and you pour them out to Mr. Harfagre." 
Jane said nothing ; she was cool and wicked enough 
to be anxious to see how far Ada would go, before 
defending either herself or Em. She was conscious 
that nothing could be truly charged against her, as 
she had only stated her own surmises as such ; while 
as to Em, the girl had kept her pledge of secrecy 
so truly that Mrs. Devon's surmises remained 
surmises only. But the surmise, though only a 
phantom weapon in itself, was effective when 
brought to the aid of Ada's phantom enemies ; and 
the gallant little woman wielded it bravely for Em's 
sake. 

"But," Ada went on, waxing more and more 
wrathful, ** I warn you that you had better leave me 
alone. I think you would not like it if I made a 
representation to the trustees of this school — several 
of whom I know intimately — to the effect that a 
person holding your views is in an unsuitable 
position in a Church of England school. And I 
warn you that I shall do that at once, unless you 
consent to write to Mr. Harfagre, and say that you 
have made unfounded charges against me. Lord 
Carton and Sir Maxwell Brown are both friends of 
mine, and neither of them will be pleased to hear 
that there is an influence at work in this school 
spreading such views as you used to have at East- 
port." 

She had shot her bolt, but it fell harmless to 
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outward appearance, though the allusion produced a 
stab of pain — not fear — in the victim's heart. Jane 
drew herself up, and replied, " As you please ; I 
have not the smallest desire to hold a post for 
which the trustees consider me unfit. But perhaps 
you would kindly inform me. Miss Lorimer, what 
charges I have made against you which you wish 
me to recall/' 

"That I intentionally broke off Miss Madock's 
engagement with Mr. Harfagre for my own ends," 
said Ada, too much confused and too indignant to 
remember the proper moves in her own game. 
" That is what you have been implying to him, and 
no doubt to other people too ; and I know all the 
motives which lead you to say it " 

'* Mr. Harfagre." 

The announcement checked Ada's indignant 
torrent of words. Harold entered, and his be- 
wilderment and surprise upon finding himself in 
the midst of a scene between Ada and Mrs. Devon 
amused the latter when she had leisure to recall the 
episode afterwards. That a scene it was there was 
no doubt Ada's face was scarlet with shame; 
Jane's was pale with excitement, and her eyes 
seemed to burn under her dark brows like live coals. 

"What is it V he looked rather than said. 

" Miss Lorimer," said Jane, " has just done me 
the honour to threaten me with the displeasure of 
the trustees of this school on account of what she 
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considers the unorthodoxy of my views ; but if I 
consent to write you a letter withdrawing charges 
I never made, my unorthodoxy may remain unim- 
pcached." 

" What is all this, Ada ?" said Harold, gravely, 
coming to her side. 

Ada burst into tears of humiliation and anger. 
" It is perfectly shameful. It is all that girl's doing, 
and Mrs. Devon taking her part against me. 
Everything I said to her I said for the best, I'm 
sure I did ; and now, because she would like you to 
come back to her again, she brings it all up against 
me. I would say it all again ; it was bad for you 
and for her!" 

Then for the first time Harold perceived the 
truth. His first sensation was one of sick repulsion ; 
his next impulse was to shield the poor girl who 
was thus exposing herself. " Come away now," he 
said, taking Ada's hand, and speaking as he might 
have spoken to an insane person or a passionate 
child. She obeyed ; and while she with trembling 
fingers was arranging her veil over her tear-stained 
face, he half-spoke, half-looked to Jane Devon, 
"Don't take any notice of what she has been 
saying." She answered with a sympathetic nod, 
and Harold and Ada departed. As they went out 
at the door, she said fiercely, " Why did you come 
this afternoon 1 You said you meant to see her 
to-morrow ! Were you spying about after me too V^ 
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" I found I could spare the time better to-day than 
to-morrow/'he replied in a low voice, which bore in its 
tone the shock of the discovery which he had made. 

He said no more ; he felt as if he could not 
speak to her. It was Ada who recovered herself 
first — ^at least outwardly. When they were in a 
cab, driving homewards, she found courage to say, 
in her usual light assured tone, " You certainly are 
not a curious person, Harold, or you would have 
wanted an explanation of the scene you saw, and 
my being so upset and talking such nonsense. It 
was all the impertinence of that horrid little woman, 
ril explain it some other time." 

Harold made no answer ; he only looked up for 
one moment, and then dropped his eyes, reddening 
visibly with shame for her, though she might have 
none for herself His utter silence made Ada's 
heart sink within her. 

"Harold, Harold, don't believe everything she 
says about me," she said, imploringly. 

" We won't talk about it now," he said, in a low 
pained voice ; and Ada relapsed into silence, but it 
was silence that covered a whirl of misgiving and 
foreboding in her heart So they reached home. 





CHAP. XXX. — THE DRAGON OF THE SEA. 
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"/TXHE best laid schemes of mice and men 
^ gang aft agley." So fared it with those 
of the St Barnabas' Hospital in their arrange- 
ments about sending a staff of nurses to 
Canada. The lady who was to have taken the 
command of the rest fell ill, and Em, as the 
young^t of the nurses, was ordered to stay until 
she could accompany her. Mrs. Devon was the 
confidant of Em's impatience at being kept behind 
when she wanted to be off ; but she did not breathe 
to her a word of Ada's visit or the scene which 
had ensued upon Harold's arrival Nothing might 
come of it, and Em, for her own happiness' sake, 
had best not be unsettled on the threshold of her 
new life. 
Thus it was that, instead of sailing at the time 
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originally settled, Em and Miss Bennett did not 
take their departure until a fortnight later, in the 
"Chester Castle*' steamer, bound for New York. 
Miss Bennett, being a very energetic person, always 
eager to help in any good work, had volunteered to 
take charge of a party of young orphan girls who 
were being sent out to homes in Canada ; and thus 
she and Em went in the second class with their 
charges. 

The weather was breezy at first, which was trying 
to the passengers. Em was not ill herself, but 
Miss Bennett and all the orphan girls were very 
much so, and she had to nurse them ; so that it 
was not until the third day that she was able to be 
spared so as to get a breath of fresh air on 
deck. 

Em loved the sea. The salt air seemed to give 
her new life, and to bring with it old memories of 
Crosscombe and the deep bays about its firm-set 
rock buttresses. The mere succession of the grey 
shiny waves had a fascination to her; and to-night, 
though the evening was cloudy, and only a faint 
orange line on the horizon broke the uniform 
monotony of the prospect, it was with a sensation 
of hope and release that she felt herself really on 
the great sea, on her way to begin a new life. Em 
resolved that it should be a better life than the old 
one — more faithful, and less selfish. She would 
master the heart-sickness which sometimes seized 



her when she thought of the long monotonous life 
before her, and the craving she still felt sometimes 
for the mirth and pleasant ease which came 
naturally to other girls. She would train herself 
not to repine over her lot, nor to dwell on self- 
reproachful memories of Harold, but to make hers 
a generous and outgiving life — one which could 
spend itself for others without demanding that 
others should spend their lives on her. Calm and 
brave, Em felt almost happy in this attempt at 
acquiescence in a Higher Will — happier at heart, 
perhaps, and more hopeful than she had been for a 
long time, when suddenly something wet touching 
her bare hand made her start and look down. A 
black-and-tan dog was looking up into her face, 
and wagging its tail with a look of recognition. It 
had already smelt her into its doggish mind 
while she had been abstractedly contemplating the 
waves. 

"Fan !*' ejaculated Em, turning quite white with 
the sudden rush of memories; and Fan walked 
round and round her, wagging her tail in a leisurely 
and satisfied manner. Em stooped down to pat 
the dog, who licked her nose daintily ; and then, 
half giddy, Em looked round to see if Fan's master 
were near. 

Yes, there he was. He had not seen her. He 
was standing near a little lady in a scarlet 
shawl, with her back turned towards Em, who 
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must be Ada. Of course they were going to 
America for their honeymoon. Em remembered 
that she had heard that Harold intended after his 
marriage to spend the autumn in America, in order 
to see the working of the elementary schools there, 
and that Cicely had said that she hoped Miss Lori- 
mer would prove herself a good sailor, or the 
voyage would not prove as agreeable as it ought. 
But oh, how unfortunate that by the delay caused 
by Miss Bennett's illness she should find herself 
again thrown across Ada's path ! 

" I fancied from what Cicely said that they were 
going to Switzerland first, and not to America 
until later," she thought "Well, anyhow, I will 
keep out of their way ; I won't let them see me, if 
I have to stay in the cabin the whole time. It 
would make him miserable if he ever came to know 
how his wife had made me believe all sorts of 
things that were not true; I hope he never will 
know it After all, it was as much my fault as 
hers, for if I had not been so horrid myself I should 
not have believed her." 

So Em spoke, and so she acted ; but the haven 
of peace she had thought to reach was still far 
away. Sometimes a wild yearning came over her 
to see him once — ^just to see him, to hear one kind 
word from his lips, and say good-bye for ever. 
What harm could there be in that } Then, poor 
child, she took herself to task conscientiously for 



wickedness. How could she ever dream of such 
feelings towards another woman's husband ? she 
must be shamelessly unmaidenly to have even 
thought of such a thing, even though she did not 
indulge the thought. She who had dared to aspire 
to a life spent for her fellow-creatures, to sink to 
the level of those fast and impulsive young ladies 
in sensational novels whom she had always scorned 
from her inmost heart ! 

But Em's will held firm, and won the battle. 
For the next three days she remained in the cabin 
with the sick girls — no inconsiderable sacrifice in 
itself, as any traveller will allow ; and only when it 
got too dusk to see anyone's face distinctly did she 
venture on deck for a breath of air. Once she 
heard Harold talking quite near her, and she in- 
stantly shifted her own place, defying the weakness 
which made her feel as if she would have given 
anything to remain within sound of his voice, even 
though he was only talking to the ship's mate 
about the direction of the wind and the probable 
weather to be met with. 

So the " Chester Castle " went on, until one night, 
when she was more than three-quarters across the 
Atlantic, the passengers were suddenly startled by 
a horrible crash and jar of the ship, and confused 
cries above. Em, in her cabin with Miss Bennett 
and the orphan girls, was sitting up, trying to read 
by the light of the smoky lamp ; her companions 
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were already in their berths — indeed, some had 
hardly yet emerged from them by day. 

" Oh, Miss Madock, what is it ? Oh, do find out 
if we are going to be drowned! Oh, why did 
we ever le^ve England?" lamented a chorus of 
young persons in hysterical wailings, in notes ever 
rising higher ; while Miss Bennett, gruffer than 
usual with fright, growled out, " Be quiet, girls. If 
there is any danger, you had better get up and 
dress as quick as you can, and not lie there making 
that noise." 

At this moment a man unceremoniously opened 
the door, and said, "All passengers to come on 
deck at once with what they can carry in their 
hands," and shut the door again without further 
parley. Em and Miss Bennett, terrified as they 
were, had self-control enough for the occasion. 
They scolded the hysterical girls into silence as 
they helped them to dress; and when they were 
all ready, Miss Bennett said, "Now, girls, remem^ 
ber, whether there is danger or not, I won't have 
you behave like selfish cowards, crying and 
screaming and pushing for your own safety, but 
like God-fearing Christian girls. Say your 
prayers to yourselves, and that will keep you 
quiet. Emily, do you go first, and I will bring up 
the rear. Now then, keep well together, all of you." 

The deck was a scene of tremendous panic and 
confusion. The boats were being lowered, and 



everyone was wild to get a chance of safety, for the 
rumour went that some one had said that the ship 
would not last another hour. She had lost her 
course in the fog, and struck upon a reef while 
going at full speed Perhaps the effect of the 
shock might be charitably allowed to account for 
the behaviour of some of the passengers^ which in 
its fierce selfishness was not very creditable to 
human nature. There was one stout lady who 
appeared to have saved her parasol as the most 
precious thing belonging to her, and who used it as 
a weapon of offence, prodding people with it, so as 
to make her way nearer to the gangway for the 
boats. There was a man who appeared to have 
lost all sense of either self-respect or decency in his 
greed for life. " A hundred pounds," he shouted — 
" ril give you a hundred pounds if you'll get me 
into the first boat. Two hundred — three hundred — 
a thousand — I don't care what. My life's worth 
that at least," he shouted. 

Miss Bennett muttered savagely aside to Em, " / 
should doubt its being worth twopence-halfpenny. 
Greedy pig I" 

Em stood in the crowd with a curious numb 
feeling at her heart, which made her somehow 
more than usually alive to the humours of the 
scene, and dull to the realisation of its actual dan- 
ger. She could not help laughing at Miss Bennett's 
words, and then thought with shame that she 
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ought to be praying rather than laughing, for tiie 
danger was certainly imminent As Jicr nerves 
grew more quiet after the shodc, one thought 
seemed to overpower everything else in her mind — 
Where was Harold ? Were he and his wife in that 
seething mass of human beings, on whose outskirts 
she and her companions were standing ? Em felt 
a wild desire that he could know that she was 
here. Surely, for old sakes' sake, if so, he would 
help and protect her. But no ; how could she ex- 
pect that ? He had Ada to look after — she would 
absorb all his thought and care. " And so she ought," 
said Em to herself, clasping her hands involuntarily 
with the effort of renunciation. " Yes, it is right 
that he should think only of her, and I won't 
grudge it — I won't," she repeated to herself, trying 
to shut out the longing that came over her for 
Harold's help and protection. Poor child ! she felt 
so young, so lonely, standing here in the crowd, 
with the darkness round her, pushed and jostled 
here and there, with no one to take care of her, and 
the dark lapping waters below. How different it 
must be for Ada, with his strong arm to lean upon, 
and his voice to nerve and encourage her ! Em 
tried to choke down that feeling of sick forsaken- 
ness, and to trust in the higher guardianship that 
was round her ; but none the less would a human 
voice have cheered and comforted her beyond words 
to speak. 



Then she tried to recall to mind Abbott Devon's 
death, and the thoughts that had come to her then, 
when it had seemed that the passage of the dark val- 
ley was not so hard after all. But then he had been 
led gradually to its entrance by physical decay : she 
was in the prime of her youth, healthy and vigorous 
beyond most women — so full of life that it seemed 
to her impossible that this very night that same 
warm, strong young frame of hers might be tossing, 
cold and lifeless, at the mercy of the ocean-currents 
below. There came over Em's mind a sick horror 
of death as she stood, which it needed all her faith 
and all her self-control to enable her to face 
bravely. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a sudden surge 
of the crowd, and the sound of a familiar voice 
shouting through the clamour. 

" Now then, keep back, nien. Women and child- 
ren first. There's room for all if you keep order, 
but you'll every one of you go to the bottom other- 
wise. Make a circle round, and let the women 
through one by one." 

By dint of persuasions, scolding, and occasional 
exertion of muscular force, Harold and the captain 
succeeded in reducing the panic-stricken mass to 
something like order, and one by one the women 
and children were lowered through the darkness 
into the boats below. Em saw the lamplight gleam 
for one moment upon a scarlet shawl, and thought 
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" If I were Ada, they should not have divided me 
from him. How can she tell if they will ever meet 
again?" 

It was impossible, however, with the best inten- 
tions, to keep such order in the darkness as might 
have been attained in the daylight ; and though 
Miss Bennett and the girls under her charge got 
through and were lowered down into the second boat, 
Em was nearly swept off her feet and pushed far from 
the gangway by a rush of men, who declared that 
there were no more women in the ship. She had 
been standing all this time on the outskirts of 
the crowd, waiting her turn without struggling for 
it ; and thus she was almost, if not quite, the last 
woman not put on board the boats. 

However, this rush seemed to have put an end to 
her chances ; she was outside the barrier which the 
captain had rigged up to keep the crowd off, and 
frightened, breathless, and unnerved, she could not 
for the moment make any effort to help herself. 
She leaned against the bulwarks, and as her senses 
returned to her, she found that she was quite close 
to Harold, who stood on the other side of the bar- 
rier, so that she could touch him. She put out 
her hand timidly to call his attention to her, when, 
just at that moment, she heard the captain's voice 
in an undertone speaking to him. " Now then, Mr 
Harfagre, it's your turn. You stand there, and get 
into the next boat as soon as ever they bring her 



up ; she's the last there is, and some one sharp 
ought to be in her to prevent her being swamped." 

" All right," said Harold. " You are sure all the 
women are gone ? I thought I saw one somewhere 
just now." 

"All gone, sir," said another man standing 
near. 

" Well, then, Til take my chance, and thank you, 
captain," said Harold, stepping forward. 

Em's heart stopped beating for one moment. If 
she made her presence known, Harold would put 
her into the boat, and would probably lose his own 
chance ; for there were many more men clustered 
round than the boat could hold. It was her life 
against his. He had Ada, and a long life of useful- 
ness and happiness before him ; she had it in her 
power to ensure his safety or to withhold it. " I 
will give it you, Harold," she murmured under her 
breath. " I wronged you once by my pride and 
temper — I won't wrong you again by my selfish- 
ness. You will never know it, but I shall have 
had my share in saving you. Your life rather than 
mme ! 

Em stood aloof with clasped hands ; and the 
sense of loneliness, terror, and desertion that had 
hold of her heart were succeeded by a rush of pure, 
sweet pride and bliss, as she saw the brown-bearded 
face go down over the side of the ship to the boat 
below, and felt that she had saved him. The dark 
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waves, the cold, lonely death had lost their terror 
for Em. She did not seem to feel it even when a 
rush of men within the barrier, hungry for life, and 
defiant of the captain's endeavours at keeping 
order, took away all chance she might otherwise 
have had of making her presence known. 

She sat down on the deck, under shelter of the 
bulwarks, and found herself crying — not from fear or 
loneliness, but simply from overwrought tension of 
nerves. All at once something warm and wet 
touched her ear. It was a dog's tongue. Fan — 
poor deserted Fan — had smelt out her old friend 
once more. Em threw her arms round Fan's neck, 
and Fan nestled as close as she could to Em, and 
laid her head on the girl's lap. It is hard to say 
whether the dog's company was most grateful to 
the girl, or the girl's to the dog. 

" Oh, Fan !'* said Em in a low voice, finding relief 
in utterance, though only to Fan ; " I wonder how 
long it will take before the ship goes down ! Yes, 
it is a comfort to talk to you, you dear thing, 
though you can't answer me. You are a part of 
those happy old Crosscombe days, when my life first 
began to be worth something to me, though I spoilt 
it afterwards by my own fault. Fan, I have saved 
him now, and I hope he will be happy with Ada. 
I don't feel jealous of Ada now ; I can forgive her 
the wrong she did to me, and after all she could 
not have hurt me, except by my own fault; could 



she, Fan ? But that is gone into the background 
now — ^her wrong, and my pride and temper. Yes, 
I feel quite quiet and happy now, Fan. I shall be 
happy, even at the moment I die, to have had a 
share in saving him. And if Ada gets good and 
worthy of him, perhaps to-night's experience may 
make her think more of being good. I shall have 
nothing left to wish. My life will have been worth 
having, and I can thank God for it even though 
death may be dark and solitary, without anything 
that I always fancied would make it easy. Yes — 
I can really bear it and not mind — I am so glad 
Harold is safe, and that I had a little sense and 
courage not to hinder him. Oh, Fan ! Fan ! you 
are not going to leave me too ?" 

Poor Em, notwithstanding her heroism, felt a 
very bitter and tragic pang of loneliness as Fan 
pricked up her ears, raised her head, and finally 
struggled out of Em's grasp and left her, to vanish 
into the group of men who still stood round the 
gangway. It was now not quite so dark as it had 
been. The woolly fog was beginning to let through 
the first faint grey light of dawn, and the outlines 
of things and people were becoming discernible. 
Some one clambered on board, and a voice, amid 
exclamations of surprise and remonstrance, said, 
"Well, it was a dead certainty that twenty men 
would swamp the boat, and as none of them would 
see it when it was pointed out to them, I preferred 
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the chance of a few more hours of life where I 
could move without risking the drowning of the 
whole lot." 

" I hoped you had got off," said the captain. 

" So did I," said Harold, stooping down to pat 
Fan. " Good old Fan ! it went to my heart to leave 
you behind. Now we shall sink or swim together, 
old dog!" 

Em was clinging to the bulwarks in a sort of 
stupefied bewilderment — half revulsion from her 
own exultation at the thought of saving him, half 
joy at the feeling of having a friend at hand, and 
remorse at her own selfishness for feeling glad. 

** Hallo!" said Harold to the captain, catching 
sight of the tall, slight figure in the long grey cloak, 
" I thought the women were all gone ?" 

" So they are," said the captain. 

" There's one." And Harold went up to her and 
said, " How is it you are here still ? Were you 
pushed back ? Some of those fellows turn into per- 
fect brutes under the influence of panic." 

Em tried to speak, but the words would not 
come. It was still so dark that her face in the 
shade of her hat was not plainly visible, and she 
could only put out her two hands, trembling help- 
lessly, in utter silence. 

"Don't be so frightened," said Harold kindly. 
You know we may even yet be taken off the ship 
before it goes down ; and if not," he added, taking 
Z 




her hands in his, " why, it is God's will, and so for 
the best, though it is hard to see it." 

It was merely the instinct of comforting a solitary 
young girl in the hour of a common danger that 
made him speak thus; he did not recognise any 
link between them ; and he had just begun to sug- 
gest that she should find a more comfortable 
resting-place, when, to his great amazement, the girl 
pulled her hands out of his, turned round with her 
back to him, and burst into choking sobs which she 
could not repress. 

" Plague upon it ! here I am with a distressed 
female on my hands for the rest of the time," was, 
it must be confessed, Harold's first and unheroic 
meditation. But the second and better thought 
that flashed across him was that this might be the 
last opportunity ever given him for the help of one 
of his fellow-creatures, and he stood by instead of 
walking off", saying gently, " Don't cry. It is not 
hopeless yet, you know. They say we have as 
much as four hours, or even more, before she goes 
down, and much may happen in that time." 

With a great effort the girl checked her sobs, and 
amazed him beyond measure by turning round upon 
him, and saying, " Oh, Harold, I did hope you were 
saved ! Why didn't you go in the first boat with 
your wife ?" 

" Em here ?" he said in a voice of utter bewilder- 
ment, stepping backward in his amazement. 
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There was a dead pause. 

" Child, what on earth has brought you here — 
and now ? I thought you were settled in Canada. 
And to think of its being you I was talking to all 
this time!" 

" I am on my way to Canada," said Em faintly. 
Then, as he seemed disposed to put his arm round 
her and support her, she edged away. " Your wife, 
she got away safely, didn't she .^" she added, with 
the instinct of thus reminding Haiold that he was 
no longer free. 

"My wife?" said Harold. " She does not exist, 
Em." 

"What!" said Em, in a tone ot utter bewilder- 
ment. 

" My wedding never came off." 

" But I saw her. I saw you talking to her — in a 
scarlet shawl." 

" Scarlet shawl } Oh," said Harold, with a half 
laugh, " that was Mrs. Ramsden, the wife of a friend 
of mine. I have no wife, and am not likely to 
have. Ada and I have parted. I suppose she was 
the wife you expected to see. Don't let us talk of 
that now. Think of our finding one another again 
here! I know all now, Em. I know how you 
were worked upon and your confidence abused. 
Will you forgive me now ?" 

" Oh, Harold ! it was all my pride and temper. 
And just now, I thought I could have made up 



to you. I wouldn't let you know I was here, so 
that you might save yourself instead of me — and I 
thought you had gone off safely — ^and that was no 
use!** said Em, in a tumult of love and pain that 
made her almost giddy with the whirl of feeling. 

"No; did you do that, my darling? I never 
dreamt that I was buying my safety at that 
price!" 

They were one again, so both felt, and rejoiced in 
the thought, even in face of the approaching doom. 
Harold found a sheltered seat for Em, and there 
they sat together as the grey day widened and 
whitened, and still the close stirless fog enwrapt 
them like wool, hiding their mischance from all 
hope of aid. 

They did not talk much. Had anything else 
united them beyond the doom of an approaching 
death they would have had plenty to say, and much 
to tell. Now they were content to sit together, 
holding one another's hands, both feeling that the 
early love which they had known for each other 
was, to the mature capabilities to which their souls 
had now grown, like a babbling brook beside a deep 
still river. 

Sometimes they half forgot what was before 
them. Em told Harold how she had settled to go 
to Canada — " and so I am to get there next week," 
she said inadvertently — " I mean I was to have got 
there," she added, with a little start and shiver at 
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the thought of the dark curtain that was dropping 
down over her life's path. 

" No," said Harold, " we shall neither of us get 
much further in this world, Em. Never mind, we 
have found each other again, and that is worth 
something — isn't it? But yet — if this fog would 
only clear!" 

"There is no hope for us if it does not ?" 

Harold shook his head. " None. She is settling* 
down steadily ; and I am afraid we are too far off 
the track of vessels. However, we must not be 
cowardly, Em, when we have had so much given us." 

" Yes," said Em, and was silent, thinking what 
poor Jane would have given to die with Abbott 
Devon. 

She pulled a little prayer-book out of her pocket, 
and asked Harold to read her a psalm ; for, though 
she did not confess it, nor did he, the longing for 
life would surge up violently now and then in both 
their hearts, since they had found what would have 
made life so sweet and fair for both of them. 
Thus — tolerably calm, tolerably quiet, fairly resigned 
to the thought that life was over for both — the two 
waited together, hand in hand, for something like 
two hours of that morning. The distress-signal 
sounded incessantly with its dismal boom ; but the 
fog showed no signs of clearing. 

At last the captain came up. " I have found an 
old friend, captain," said Harold, "who I never 



knew was on board^ Em coloured as she met the 
curious glance of the captain's eyes, who indeed 
had thought Mr. Harfagre extremely attentive to 
the stranger female in distress. 

"Then I'm sorry to disturb you, sir ; but the fact 
is, one of the hands at the pumps is getting knocked 
up, and I thought perhaps you would not mind 
relieving him for a bit" 

" I ought to have thought of that before," said 
Harold, springing up. Then he turned round to 
Em, " But you won't like my leaving you, dear ?" 

Em did feel a sharp pang at her heart, and her 
lips went white. " Don't mind me ; you must do 
what you would if I weren't here," she said in a 
low voice, under her breath. 

The captain considerately walked away, perceiv- 
ing that "something was up" between his two 
young passengers. 

Harold paused irresolute for a moment 

"I can't bear to leave you alone in these last 
hours, Em." 

" Never mind that. It is right, and we shall not 
be divided long," said Em, calling up a wan smile. 
" Go, Harold ; God bless you, dear." 

He put his arm round hei;, gave her one long kiss, 
and went down without looking back, except when 
he found that Fan was following. He motioned 
her back to Em's side, and then, for the first time, 
Em tasted the full bitterness of death. There was 
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no excitement now; the dull grey daylight was 
over everything ; the fog lay like white wool on the 
waves, which were still and oily in the dead calm. 
The signal-gun boomed on like a knell, and still 
the ship went on sinking by inches lower and lower 
in the water. Oh for a breath of air to lift this 
fatal curtain of fog, so that some deliverer might 
see their plight before it was too late ! But none 
came. The fog was like a death-shroud to the 
doomed ship; and Em leant over the bulwarks, 
trying to control her beating heart, and bring back 
the peace and resignation she had been conscious 
of feeling only such a little while ago. The distance 
from the bulwarks to the water was lessening. 
Even as she looked, she saw how five minutes made 
its mark — how the portholes themselves would be 
reached before long. There was a foot or so below 
them a few minutes ago ; now there was not more 
than ten inches ; in a quarter of an hour there 
would not be more than six. Em shuddered, and 
shut her eyes, and forced her thoughts into prayer. 
This slow death — alone too — seemed terribly hard 
now. But the peace she strove for came back to her, 
and before the portholes were reached she had 
found courage to dare and to endure once again. 

Stay — what was that t Was it not a puff of air 
in her face } Em lifted her eyes from the grave of 
waters she had forced herself to contemplate ; the 
white wool was certainly less dense and more 



luminous. Another puff of air — another, and yet 
another. The captain comes up and says, " If the 
fog will only lift, please God, we may have a chance ; " 
and the fog grows thinner and thinner, disclosing 
gradually a wider circle of waves, which are now 
getting white instead of grey. Half-an-hour more, 
and the sun is glimmering out through the wreaths 
of fog, which are now turning into sunlit clouds 
instead of death-mists. 

But steadily, steadily the ship settles down, and 
no deliverer has appeared. The captain has done 
his best for Em ; he has tied a swimming-belt 
round her, and given her the best instructions as to 
keeping her senses in the water. Em thanks him 
gratefully, but thinks in her own heart that such 
appliances will but prolong the final agony, and 
make death slow instead of swift. If Harold could 
only come to her before the ship goes down, so that 
they may die together ! That is Em's only hope 
now ; death is coming so very near. She sits 
patiently and awaits it, with Fan's head on her 
knee, and the boom of the distress-signal goes on 
and on with no response ! 

Hark ! Surely that was no atmospheric echo — 
" wild as our hope, and deep as our despair" ? The 
man at the mast-head shouts something unintelli- 
gible, and waves his arms wildly. Every one on 
deck mounts on any practicable elevation, and looks 
southward. Em looks southward also. There is 
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a faint sheeny white object looming through the 
fog — it is a sailing vessel. She is coming nearer 
and nearer — she is going by — ^no, she is tacking ; 
and now there is a black speck on the sea — a boat 
A wild thrill of hope rises in Em's heart Is her 
lot to be life after all, and life with Harold ? She 
hides her face, and trembles all over. For life 
seems now as if it were so strangely sweet that she 
is afraid of it 

" Em, darling," says a tender voice near her. 

She puts her hand out without looking up, and 
something wet falls upon it 

" God has given us back our lives," says Harold, 
in a shaken voice, " and each other too. You and 
I will never forget to-day, Em. Come now, darling, 
and let us stand ready for the boat ; she will be 
here in two minutes." 

Not long after, they are on board the dirty, 
inodorous, but. most welcome whaler which has 
come to their rescue ; and Em, wan and white, but 
not otherwise the worse for the excitement of the 
night and morning, sits in a nest of shawls in the 
cleanest corner that can be found. Harold is by 
her side ; both are silent and hushed with awe and 
thankfulness. 

" I wonder if it is wrong to feel so happy," says 
Em, gently, turning her dewy eyes upon him, with 
a little sigh of perfect security, like that of a sleepy 
child on its mother's lap. 



" Not while we remember where our happiness 
comes from, and whose hand has sent us both joy 
and trouble, dear," says Harold, quietly. He might 
have been shy of speaking his feelings, even to Em ; 
but the peril and the great deliverance which they 
have shared have broken down all conventional 
barriers. 

There is a silence between them, and then Harold 
says in a lighter tone, " But, Em, now that we may 
hope to live, and not to die, we must come to some 
understanding for the future. Do you know what 
would have gone down with me if I had been 
drowned?" 

He takes out his purse, and from an under- 
pocket he extracts a small packet enwrapt in tissue 
paper. He opens it, and discloses the diamond 
ring, bought long ago at Riverston, and returned to 
him by Em on that ill-fated day at Eastport. 

" I can't claim the honour of always having re- 
mained faithful," he said ; " better for me perhaps if 
I could. But I could never part with this, which 
means the romance of my boyhood, and everything 
beautiful in my life, though it was only a remem- 
brance. And now, Em, that we have found each 
other, will you forgive all that has gone wrong, and 
put up with all that will be hard to you in the life 
I have to offer you as my wife — ^and let me put it 
on once more ?" 




CHAP. XXXI. — CONCLUSION. 

THE slow progress of the whaler, bound to 
a small American port, caused the news 
of the loss of the "Chester Castle," with the 
remnant of the crew and passengers on board 
to be telegraphed to England and inserted in the 
daily papers two days before the welcome report 
of their salvage. The boats were met, and their 
cargo placed in safety in the course of the day after 
the wreck ; but though the spot where the " Chester 
Castle " had lain was searched, she had gone down 
and only a few spars and such-like tokens of her 
existence were found floating near. 

For those two days deep was the mourning at 
Baronsthorpe, in Jane Devon's little lodging near 
the Somerset Schools, and last, not least, by old 
Kizzy at Riverston. The old woman set off, and 
actually went up to town to Mrs. Devon's, to find 
out whether she had heard any more about her 
darling's end than the papers told her; and thus 
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they were together when Jane received a telegram 
by Atlantic cable. 

** Emily Madock to Jane Devon. Safe and well. 
To be married to Harold to-morrow." 

The two women cried and laughed, and found 
themselves, to their own great surprise, kissing each 
other rapturously. How they studied the telegram ! 
How they tried to get out of the words information 
about details which could not possibly be there! 
And how, finally, Kizzy burst into fresh tears, saying, 
" Well, ma'am, all I can say is, * Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant,' as they sing in church !" 

At Baronsthorpe things were hardly less exciting. 
Ada was spared both the terror and the relief ; she 
had taken her aunt to Switzerland, and meant to 
spend the winter at Rome, out of reach of curious 
eyes and tongues. For it had been a nine days* 
wonder that the marriage was off — it was said by 
mutual consent — between Harold and Ada ; but 
those who had remarked her persistent strategy in 
the affair were of opinion that the consent must 
have been more ready on his side than on hers. 
No one except Jane Devon knew the true circum- 
stances of the case, or was likely to know them, 
beyond the Harfagres themselves; and Lord Carton, 
on hearing the facts of the case, could no longer 
plead Ada's cause. He could never desire that 
Harold should marry a girl who had proved herself 
so utterly unworthy of trust as Ada, by her own 
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confession, had showed herself throughout the 
whole matter. 

Harold's cable-telegram home came up with the 
morning papers from the post-office, while yet he 
was believed to be dead. "Harold Harfagre to 
Lord Carton, Baronsthorpe, England. Safe and 
well ; to marry E. M. to-morrow. Explain by next 
mail. All right." 

The relief and the dismay thus coming together 
neutralised the shock of the announced marriage in 
a most happy manner. If Harold were alive and 
not dead, he might marry the whole world, or any 
ineligible person, and they would look it over. 
And when Harold's letter came, explaining the 
whole story — how Em had sacrificed her last hope 
of safety for him, and how, on arrival at the port, 
she had been physically unfit to go on to the 
Canadian hospital to which she was bound, and to 
be married thence, as she had at first intended to 
do, so that the only thing was to make himself at 
once competent to look after her by insisting on 
their marriage taking place without delay — Lord 
Carton nodded a little reluctantly, and said, ** Well, 
well, we mustn't blame him. I wish it had not 
turned out so ; but since it has, we must even put 
up with it. And there is no doubt that the girl 
has behaved very well." 

So for once it came true in human affairs that 
by losing herself Em saved herself. She and her 
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husband spent that autumn in America — Harold 
easily set matters right with the hospital which 
claimed her services — and returned home for 
Christmas to a true and loving welcome — ^to take 
her place as Harold's wife, and to win the hearts of 
his family, even those who had at first most disliked 
the thought of her name. She was no longer the 
sensitive undisciplined girl, unable to endure slights 
and scorns, and repaying them in kind ; she had 
grown into the calm-souled, unselfish woman ; and 
when, in the following spring, she nursed Lady 
Carton through a bad illness to recovery, with 
strength and skill and tact such as no one else in 
the family could have bestowed, the last shadow of 
coldness was removed, and Em was accepted in 
deed, and not only in word, as a child of the 
house. 

Ada married in the course of the winter. She is 
the wife of an ambassador, and lives a gay life in a 
Continental capital. Let us hope that she has 
found at last that intrigue is less successful in the 
long run than simple honesty, and that diplomacy, 
if successful in politics (which seems at times doubt- 
ful), is to be avoided in domestic life. 

Jane Devon still teaches at the Somerset Schools, 
living a hard-working and busy life. Em would 
fain have her in an easier and more remunerative 
post, but Jane will not be moved. "When your 
children, Em, want a governess, I may think about 
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it/' she says ; but that is a long way off. So she 
works on laboriously through the long years, not 
without interest and amusement in her work, and 
in the humours of those about her ; but there is one 
possession of hers which she would not exchange 
for Em's full-blown and beneficent happiness, and 
that is the treasure of memory and hope laid up in 
her heart, and the ever-growing and quickening 
love with which she thinks of him who lies in the 
quiet Eastport cemetery, where the sea breezes 
sweep, and the grey waves break for ever on the 
shingly shore. 
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"An interesting volume."— GmpTiic. 

Notes of Travel in Egypt and Nubia, By J. L. Stephens. 

Revised and enlarged, with an account of the Suez Canal. Seventy- 
one Illustrations, Map, and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, 
cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

"A very entertaining, well-written little volume."— Graphic 
**The little volume is unexceptionable."— Daily Tdegraiih. 
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Boofts for Bogd.— Cales, tiTrabel^ aufei ^Hbentute. 



stirring Talet of the Sea, by S. Whitohurch Sadler, BJT. 

The F/ag 'Lieutenant : a Story of the 8/aue Squadron. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-pace, and numerous Ori- 
ginal lllustrationa. Post octavo, cloth extra. Irice 5/-. 

** A stirring and evidently faithfU story of adventare, this handsome book forms 
an excellent present for a boy, who would revel in its exciting incidents, and gloat over 
its striking illustrations." — Glasgow News. 

** Well arranged and vigorously written."— fTorlef. 

*' Will pn>l>ablv be a favourite with boys." — Academy. 

** Captain Siidler constructs his story neatly, and knows how to throw in his 
i^^cidonts, never obtruding the lessons he would teach in such a way as boys would not 
like. " — NonconformiM, 

" A rattling naval romance which will delight any schoolboy who has a taste for 
salt water."— Ba/A Herald. 

** Is clearly the work of an old sailor, who knows, f^om long experience, what life 
at sea is like, and has found out the shape in which boys like to nave the yam spun for 
their express edification, "^^toncfarri. 

" A good rattling sea story." — Hw^sman. 

" A capital book for boys, fall of excitement and gallant deeds." — Vanity Fair. 

Last Cruise of the Ariadne. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Illuminated Title-paffe, and numerous Original Illustrations. Post 
octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

" A stirring story of the sea."— Academy. 

" A narrative of adventure that will delight any reader." — Uoyd^s Weekly News. 

"A pleasant and spirited tale."— Spectator. 

Perilous Seas, and how Oriana sailed them. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Original Illustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 

" All through ' Perilous Seas * there is enough stirring incident to arouse, and 
enough good writing to sustain, the interest of its youthful readers." — Hour. 

The Ship of Ice : a Strange Story of the Polar Seas. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Original Illustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

** Not only a * Strange Story,' but one full of exciting interest. 
The author writes in a vigorous, manly style, and the book is one which most 
English boys, with their love of daring and adventure, are likely heartily to relish." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

"A capital book of adventure.^ — Manchester Guardian, 



BOOK ON FISHING. 
The Boy's Walton. By TJlick J. Burke, B.A., Author of 

'•The Great Captain: an Eventful Chapter in Spanish History." 
Numerous Illustrations, Small octavo, cloth extra. Price 2/6. 
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By G. H. Eden. 

Coral ie; or, the Wreck of the Sybil le. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Original 

Illustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

"The details of savage life and adventure localising the story are carefolly and 
accurately given."— Afomirwr Post. 

•* An ingenious little romance."— rime«. 

" The whole tone and drift of the book, too, are good, and young people will find in 
it much that is curious to interest and instruct them in the doings of brave men." 
Standard. 

Ralph Somerullle; or, a Midshipman's Aduentures in the 

Pacific Ocean, With Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page, 
and numerous Original Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Rrice 6/-. 
" There is always an air of reality about Mr. Eden's descriptive passages which 
makes one feel that they are the result of actual experience." — Morning PoaU 



Three Years at Woluerton : a Public School Story. By a 

Wolvertonian. With Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title- 

pa^e, and numerous Original Illustrations. Post octavo, cloth extra. 

Price 5/-. 

"The best purely boy's book we have seen since * Tom Brown.*"— Saturday Review. 

** Well conceived and worked out" — Athenasum. 

"Written throughout with a high tone and manly spirit." — Academy. 

" The book is manly, and has but little of the unreal sentiment which is so apt to 
disfigure public school stories. Bertram is a well-conceived and natural character ; 
and schoolboys can get nothing but good from reading of his failures and successes. 
. . . We can recommend the book.** — Gvardian. 

" A capital book for boys, which is likely to instil right principles to guide them in 
their school life." — Blackheaihen School Magazine. 

** A decidedly interesting book." — Magdalen Collie School Journal. 

" Lively and well sustained, and the tone good and healthy throughout." — Ufping- 
"ham School Magaeine. 

" A book which we would recommend as a useful picture of school life.*' — Epsomian 
Stkool Magazine, 

" Superior to the generality of schoolboy books. " — The Meteor— Bughy School Maga- 
zine. 

* ' Really good. " — Cheltenham College School Magazine. 



0eb} dBiitiom of StantiarH SIEorftg^ 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Crown octavo, cloth 

extra. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6. 

" Remarkable as possessing the very best illustrations with which any popular edi- 
tion has been issued." — Sunday Times. 

Swiss Family Robinson. A New Translation from the German, 

with numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, 

cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

" A new edition, bountiftilly enriched with excellent pictures." — DaiZy Telegraph. 
"A goodly volume, adorned with some clever and picturesque woodcuts." — 
Standard. 

" Could not be found in a better form than this.'' — Scotsman. 

' ' Beautiful edition, with coloured prints and fine wood engravings. '*— Nonconformist. 

"Well printed, well bound."— JForW. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD yfORKS-Cantinued, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Ouvbr Goldbhith. Crown 

octaro, cloth extra. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page and 

numerous Illustrations. Price 8/6. 

*' A chjinning editLon."— Morning Host 

*' A really pretty and cheap edition."— T%e Nonoonfomist. 



Em; or, Spell 8 and Counter-Spells, By M. Braxston, 

Author of " The Panelled House. " Second editicn, with a Frontis- 
piece by Pkrcy Macquoid. Crown octavo. Price 6/-. 

•♦ It la long Bincc we read a story more satisfactory firora every point of view."— 
John BvU. 

** Containing in one volume a good deal more than the ordinary value of three. . . 
Miss Bi-aniHton has given to us one of the fireshest and healthiest tales of the year."<-> 
Noneon/onnist. 

** It is the merit of the author that, without much resort to incidental subjects of 
interest, she manages to make all her characters distinct, if not ambitious iu their ]^ro- 
portions. The best of them is Em, a by no means faultless though very winning 
neroine, who learns much in the period of suspicion and humbled piide which separates 
bar for a time from happiness." — Athenaum. 

" Agreeably told, and Em herself is a pleasant sketch." — Daily News. 

*' The character of the heroine is cleverly conceivedi and very consiatently worked 
out *'—Aoad«nty. 

*< Pleasantly written."— Stondard. 

" Em is a good story, told with much spirit and bniQour.*' — Spectator, 

" The author's characters are carefully drawn and well sustained. . . . ' Em ' is 
the produce of culture, good taste, and generous sympatJites." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" One of the pleasantest of stories. "—Court Journal. 

" We hope that the book will make its way to all our readers who care for a well- 
told tale, with high feeling and delicate portraiture."— Gtmrdian. 

"A pretty and well-written love story.' — Morning Post 

Country Maidens: a Story of the Present Day. By M. 

Bramston, Author of "The Panelled House," Ac. With Full-page 

Original Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated l^tle- 

page. Post octavo, cloth, gold and black. Price 3/6. 

** A charming fresh little story, which must g^ve pleasure to both old and young 
. . deserves to be heai-tily commended.^ — Morning Post. 
** As charming a tale of home life as we have often met." — Standard. 

A Very Young Couple. By the Author of " Mrs. Jemingham's 

Journal." With Original Full-page Illustrations. Post octavo, cloth 

extra. Price 3/6. 

"Affords some excellent sketches of private life in pursuit of comfort under diffi- 
culties. " — Morning Post. 

*• A simple story of true love, told with much grace and naivete. "—5iinday Times. 

•* A very lively and pleasant little tale." — Spectator. 

*' The young wife relates her own distress so touchiugly that she quite wins our 
sympathy. " — A thenoenm. 

'* We must thnnk the author for having given us an hour or two of genuine pleasure, 
and cordially recommend the book to all readers." — Graphio. 

Miss Hitchcooh's Wedding Dress. By the Author of "Mrs. 

Jerningham's Journal, " &c. Post octavo, cloth extra. Price 6/-. 
*' One of those pleasant stories, in an attractive dress, which are becoming almost 
a specialty of Marcus Ward & Co." — Morning Advertiser. 



LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 11 

NOVELS AND NOVELETTES.-C7o9i«tn^. 
Myrtle and Cypress: a Tale of Chequered Life. By 

Annbtte Caltheop. With Original Full-page Illustrations. Post 

octavo, cloth extra. Price 5/-. 

'*The tale is altogether above the average, healthy in tone, and worked ont with 
no little ability."- JoAn£«tt. 

Mildred's Mistahe, A Still-Life Study. By F. Levien, Author 

of ** Maggie's Pictures," &c. With Coloured Frontispiece, Illumiiiated 

Title, and Full-page Original Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

Price 2/6. 

" A book that young maidens will delight in." — Academy. 

Eldergowan ; or, Twelve Months of my Life, and Other 

Tales, By Rosa Mulholland, Author of ** luck and Blossom," 
"The Little Flower-Seekers," ic. Full-page Original lUustrationp, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated TiSe-page. Small octavo, 
cloth, gold and black. Price 2/6. 

'* One of the pleasantest little books we have met for some time ; charmingly 
illastrated." — IlhutraUd Review. 

Where the Rail Runs Now : a Story of the Coaching Days. 

By F. Frankfort Moore. With Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth 

extra. Price 2/6. 

" There is no lack of sensational incidents, but the story is told in very simple lan- 
guage, and will serve to create no other than a healthy excitement" — The Times. 

» * Capitally written, and full of spirit. The interest never once flags. " — Irish Times, 

"A clever little novel"— Saturday Review. 

"We can strongly recommend this little book." — Spectator. 

**The author's descriptions of English scenery are picturesque and unaffected." — 
Daily News, 

" A capital book for a railway journey, or to amuse an idle hour." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Told by the Sea : Tales of the Coast. By F. Frankfort 

Moore. With Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. Price 2/6. 

" Few readers having once begun, will care to lay down the book till they have 
finished."— J5eZya«< NoHhern Whig. 

" 'Told by the Sea' is a collection of stories very different in character, and only 
alike in merit The earliest in order, which is entitled ' The Last Yam of Our Cruise,* 
is a powerful, if rather sensational, narrative. That which follows, entitled 'Hr. 
Plassington's Journal,' is one of the cleverest comic sketches we have ever read. It 
absolutely overflows with drollery— genuine, irresistible drollery — and in the description 
of an old sailor whom it introduces shows a power of observation worthy of Dickens. 
If Hr. Frankfort Moore can write many stories like this, he will maintain a permanent 
place in literature." — .Sunday Times. 



Boofts of jFatrg Stories* 

Fairyland Tales of Dwarfs, Fairies, Water-Sprites, &c. 

From the German of Yillamaria. Twenty-five Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 3/6. 

"A genuine book of fairy tales." — Spectator. 

•' The translator's style is pure and graceful" — Daily News. 

'* Very quaint and graceful, and very well translated." — Times. 

'*A nicely executed and pleasantly illustrated translation." — Saturday Review. 

*' A capital little volume.— ^tAeruBum. 

"Will prove a welcome offering."— ^docfemy. 
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BOOKS OF FAIRY STORlES-OofOinued. 
Fairy Circles : Taies and Legends of Dwarfs, Fairies, and 

frater-SpriUa, From the German of Yillamaria. A Sequel to 
"Fairy laud Tales." Nomeroos lUostrations and Coloured Frontis- 

f»iece. Crown octavo, cloth extra. Price 8/6. 
' An attracUTe book of Fsirv Stories."— Pkitt MaU GaaetU. 
" All are MDOothly trannUted. "—Acadamy. 
" CapiUl reading, while its illnfftrattonii are excellent. "—tSoofanum. 
"iVery pretty they are, and read as thoogh they were well translated."— Times. 
** Have all the charm which the Teutonic fkiry tales always possess."— Batik Htrald. 



Boofts for goung ^people. 

By Sarah Tytler. 
C/iiidhood a Hundred Years Ago, By the Author of " Papers 

for Thoughtful Girla." With Six Chromographs, after Paintings by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 
" A Tery fascinating account of juvenile doings a century back." — Qraphie. 

Landseer's Dogs and their Stories. By the Author of 

** Citoyenne Jacquelline," &c. With Six Chromographs, after Paintings 
by Sir Edwin Landseer. Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10/6. 



'* Charming stories." — Spectator. 

**Thouglitftil and sensible esaajB."— Saturday Review. 



Tfie Qood Old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen Elizabeth, 

By EsME Stuakt. With Five Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings 

by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevellSi 

boards. Price 5/-. 

** Not only will interest be derived trom the story, but instruction as to the 
manners and habits of the people in the days of good Queen Bess." — City Press, 

Melcomb Manor: a Family Chronicle, By F. Scablett 

Potter. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, 

cloth extra, bevelled boards. Price 5/-. 

"Altogether a very pretty book, whether as regards the pictures or the story." 
— Saturday Review. 

Chronicles of Cosy Nook : a Book of Stories for Boys and 

Girls. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Full-page Original Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Post octavo, cloth, 
gold and black. Price 3/6. 

** Mrs. Hall never in her best days wrote a better story for youngsters."— 
Morning Advertiser. 

BOOKS AT FIVE S HILLIN GS FOR CHILDREN. 

Cfjt^omograpfi Sitxits. 

Puck and Blossom : a Fairy Tale. By Eosa Mulholland, 

Author of "The Little Flower-Seekers," "Eldergowan," &c. Six 
Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards. [N^ew Edition, 

*' Pretty stories, beautifully illustrated in gold and colours."— DoiZy News. 
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BOOKS AT FIVE SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN -(7(mi{««^. 
The Little Flower-Seekera ; or, the Aduentures of Trot and 

Daisy in a WoTiderful Garden by Moonlight, By Rosa Mxtlholland, 
Author of "Puck and Blossom," "Eldergowan," &c. With Twelve 
Chromographs of Flowers, by various Artists. Foolscap quarto, cloth 

extra, bevelled boards. 

"A charming volume." — Daily News. 

"Contains some of the finest coloured plates of flowers ever published, and the 
story is in itself telling and tresh,"— Standard. 

**A prettier book for young children we have not seen for a long while."— /'aU MaU 
Gazette. 

A Cruise in the Acorn, By Alioe Jbrrold. Six Illustrations, 
in Grold and Colours. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 

[New Edition. 

**A simple little story, very prettily told, with illustrations in colours and gold." 
"-Cfraphic. 

** Told in a charming style, by aid of beautiful print, and illustrated in gold 
and colours." — Liverpool Albion. 

Katty Lester : a booli for Qirls. By Mrs. Gborgb Cupplbs, 

Author of ** The Children's Voyage, " &c. With Twelve Chromographs 

of Animals, after Harrison Weir. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, 

bevelled boards. [New Edition. 

"A capital book for girls.*'— GZobe. 

'* Is deserving of high commendation for its artistic beauty." — Figaro. 
" A delightful collection of stories for little girls, adorned with a dozen capital 
chromographs, after Harrison Weir." — Times. 

The Children's Voyage ; or, a Trip in the Water Fairy, 

By Mrs. George Cupples, Author, of '* Katty Lester," &c. With 
Twelve Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea Yiews, after Edward 
Duncan. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
*' Well adapted to the comprehension of children." — Stavidard. 
"Mrs. Cupples deserves to be congratulated on a success, and so assuredly does 
the arUst "— PoU MaU Gazette. 



BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

Esther: a Story for Children. By Gbraldinb Butt. 

Author of '* Christmas Roses," '* Lads and Lasses.'* Numerous Wood- 
• cut and Chromograph Illustrations. [In preparaiioiiv. 

Kaspar and the Seuen Wonderful Pigeons of Wurzburg, 

By Julia Goddard. With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title, 
and Full-page Original Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
"Thank you, good Pigeons, for the very pleasant hours youhavegiven us." — Aoademy. 

Dobbie and Dobbie's Master: a Peep into the Life of a 

Very LUtle Man. By N. d'Anvers, Author of ** Little Minnie's 
Troubles," &c. With Illustrations. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
"A genuine child's story." — SpectaUyr. 
*'A fascinating story." — Aoademy. 

" We can recommend this book with all confidence to all fathers and mothers who 
have a nursery of small children."— ^tondard. 
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BOOKS AT TWO-AND-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN.— Con^iuited. 
Tom : the History of a very Little Boy. By K Euther- 

JVKD Russell. Full-page Original Illustrations, Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Illuminated IHtie-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 
^Almovt M good. In iU way, as Mr. Carroll's 'Alice in Wonderland.' Parents 

and loTers of childhood will like it much, as the childish reader is snre to do."— 

lUnttraUd London News, 

Tom Seven Years Old: a Sequel to "Tom," By H. 

RuTHBRFURD RussELL. FoU-page Original Illustrations, Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold 

and black. 

*' The trueflt and parest exhibition of a natural little boy*s mind that we have 
teen In any story of child life.'* — Illiutrated London Neios. 

Minna's Holiday, and other Tales. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. 

Full- page Original Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated 
Title-page. Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 
'* Simple, pleasantly written stories."— /)aUy News. 

Doda's Birthday: the Record of all that befell a Little Qirl 

on a Long, Eventful Day, By Edwin J. Ellis. Full-page Original 
Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 
"A charming book.*'— &iZy ^ew<. 

The Markhams of Ollerton : a Tale of the Civil War, 

164^-1647, By E. Glaister. Full-page Original Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. Small octavo, 
cloth, gold and black. 
"Abounds with thrilling incidents of that eventful period." — Morning Post. 

Nanny's Treasure. From the French of Madame Db Stolz. 

Nineteen Full-page Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small 

octavo, cloth extra. 

•* A very delightful story for children." — Atademy. 

The Little Head of the Family. From the French of MdUe. 

Fleuriot. Fourteen Full-page Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 
*♦ Natural and pleasant." — Times. 

Christmas at Annesley ; or, how the Grahams spent their 

Holidays, By M. E. Shipley. Small octavo, cloth, gold and black. 

[New Edition, 

Turnaside Cottage. By Mary Senior Clark, Author of 

''Lost Legends of the Nursery Rhymes." Small octavo, cloth, gold 
and black. [New Edition, 

The Fairy Spinner. By Miranda Hill. Small octavo, cloth, 

gold and black. [New Edition. 

Pollie and Jack : a Small Story for Small People. By 

Alice Hepburn, Author of " Two Little Cousins." Small octavo, 
cloth, gold and black. [New Edition. 
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BOOKS AT TWO-AHD-SIXPENCE FOR CHILDREN-Okm/^uierf. 
All in a Garden Green, and Talk of a Sheet of Paper 

By Elizabeth C. Teaicb, Author of "A Forlorn Hope," "Gerard 

Marston's Wife," Ac. With Illustrations by T. M. Lindsay. Small 

octavo, cloth extra. 

*' An attractive book for children, agreeably illnstnited.'*-- Vttn^y Times. 

"Two delightful stories, and extremely veil told. The manner in which the 
accessory incidents are clearly and sharply indicated, with just enough and not too 
much detail, shows much aptitude, and that natural sense of the right proportion of 
things which makes all the difference between a weU-told story and one awkwardly 
developed.' ' — Athenmum. 

"An interesting and instructive book of stories for small chUdren."-nPaU MaU 
Gazette. 



BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS FOR CHILDREN. 

TufO Little Cousins. By Alios Hepburn, Author of ^* PoUie 

and Jack." Yive Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
"Adorned with bright chromographs, and printed in lar^, clear type to suit 
beginners. '*— ^tondard. 

Percy 's First Friends. By M. D. Five Coloured Dlustxatione, 

Cloth, Illuminated. 

" An agreeable account of the early adventures of a motherless boy." — LloytTs 
Weekly London News. 

Flue Little Farmers. By Rosa Mulholland, Author of 

** Puck and Blossom," "The Little Flower-Seekers," "Eldergowan," 

A;c. Fiye Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

** Contains a number of cunningly worked-out chromo-lithographs, in which 

children and their domestic pets are grouped in a most artistic aod effective manner." 

— Figaro. 

Maggie's Pictures ; or, the Great Life told to a Child. By 

Fanny Lbvien, Author of ** Mildred's Mistake," "Little Ada's 
Jewels." Five Coloured Illustrations, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Cloth, Illuminated. 

"Will be welcome for the simplicity of its early lessons.'*— LIoy(f« Weekly London 
News. 

The Brothers ; or, Tales of Long Ago. By Fanny Lbvien. 

Five Coloured Illustrations, and Illuminated Title-page. Cloth, 
Illuminated. 

The Twin Brothers of Elfuedale : a Story of Norwegian 

Peasant Life. By Charles H. Eden, Author of ** Ralph Somerville," 
''India, Historical and Descriptiye," &c. Coloured Illustrations, 
Cloth, Illuminated. 
"Full of adventure. . . Schoolboys will welcome the hodHc^'-^Chtardian. 

Our Games: a Story for Children. By Mary Hamilton. 

Fiye Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"A pleasant little book. . . . Attractive illustrations. "-^tondord. 

"Adventures of children, drawn in a charmingly natural manner.**— (?uarditt». 

Ella's Locket, and what it brought her. By G. E. Dabtnbll. 

Fiye Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
" Pleasantly concaved, and prettily told."— flour. 
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BOOKS AT EIGHTEEN PENCE FOR CHILDREN. 

Nellie's Plaumatea. By Hopb Mtddlbton. Numerous Illua- 

tntions and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, doth extra. 
" A pretty story for children."— /rt«A«iaii. 
** Written in a style to please and attract Javenile readers." — B^<ist Morning Nemt. 

The Mag 10 Rose : a Story for Children. By Blanche Mary 

Fbtton. Nameroos Illostrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small 
octavo, cloth extra. 

My Dolly. By H. Eutherfubd Eussell, Author of ^'Tom 
Seven Years Old.** Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Small octavo, cloth extra. 

Children of the Farm : A Tale of Country Life. With 

Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

Wildflower Win: the Journal of a Little Girl. By 

Kathlbrn Knox. Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra. 

**The very name is tempting enough to make one bny the book, which, besides a 
great number of woodcats, contains a nicely painted picture of the little heroine. "—■ 
7ri<A Timu. 

The Little Bog'Trotters. By Clara Mulholland. Numerous 

Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

[In preparation. 

Master Trim's Charge. By Esme Stuart, Author of "The 

Good Old Days ; or, Christmas under Queen Elizabeth. ** Numerous 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Small octavo, cloth extra. 

[In preparation, 

Lily of the Valley : a Story for Little Boys and Girls. 

By Kathleen Knox. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
** A pretty little gift-book, the value of which will be appreciated by the very 
youngest of readers."— Le^d* Mercury. 

Meadowleigh: a Holiday History. By Kathleen Knox. 

Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 

"Another of those irresistible little books for children in which Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co. so cunningly combine frolicsome narrative with some of the best 
executed and most satisfactory coloured illustrations that have ever come under our 
notice. " — Figaro. 

Elsie's Victory. By Eleanor P. Geary. Coloured Illustra- 
tions, Cloth, Illuminated. 

•*Sure to delight children."— Gi/ardtan. 

Katie Summers : a Little Tale for Little Readers, By Mrs. 

C. Hall. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
"We hardly know whether most to praise binding, printing, or literary merit." 
•—Morning Advertiser. 

••Another tempting story of and for little people." — LloycPs Weekly London News, 

Roses With and Without Thorns. By Esther Faithfull 

Fleet. Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, Illuminated. 
"Daintily decorated with delicate coloured illustrations." — Scotsman. 

Little Ada's Jewels. By Fanny Levien, Author of " Maggie's 
Pictures," "Mildred's Mistake." Coloured Illustrations, Cloth, 
Illuminated. 
" Nicely written, and beautifully illustrated."— Jtfominfr Advertieer, 



ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 17 

CHILDREN'S COLOURED PICTURE VOLUMES. 
The House that Jack Built: a New Building on the 

Old Foundation, Set fonh in twelve Full-page Drawings, 
in Colours, in the Antient Style, by J. R. Harris. Large 4to, 
cloth extra, 5/-. 

" An illustrated children's book, got up in a style which surpasses any- 
thing of the kind we have seen." — Standard, 

StrUWWelpeter. Funny Picture Stories in the Struwwelpeter 
Manner, " lu merry mood for children good ; with moral sad 
for children bad." Twenty-four pages in Colours, enamelled 
covers. Price i/-, 
••Much genuine humour, along with healthy, moral lessons." — Leeds 

Mercury, 



ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Shahsperean Calendar. Highiy-decorated Daily 

Date Calendar, for the Library and Boudoir. Illustrated with 
a scene from one of the Plays. Beautifully printed in Colours. 
A leaf to be torn each day from the block-tablet. The inform- 
ation comprises Sunrise and Sunset, Moon's Changes, Festivals, 
Holidays, Days past and Days to come, &c., with an appropriate 
Quotation from Shakspere. Price i/-. 

" Time flieth, Time Trieth. " a calendar for the Year 
in Chromo-Lithography, with Poetry and General Information. 
Price i/-. 

Season's Calendar. size, 4X2} inches, containing four 
highly-finished pictures, representing "Spring,'' "Summer," 
" Autumn," " Winter," and four pages consisting of Calendar 
and other Useful Information. Price 6d. 

Pocket-Booh Calendar, a bijou Almanac, size, ij X ij 
inches, with gilt edges, suitable for purse, pocket-book, or 
waistcoat pocket. Price id. 



CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND EASTER CARDS. 

An annual issue of an extensive series of new and beautiful designs 
in the highest style of Art, specially prepared for these seasons by 
the first Artists. With special poems and appropriate wishes by 
well-known writers. 

BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

A similar issue of special designs, with appropriate verses and 
wishes, suitable for all classes. 
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MARCUS WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES. 



Far tk< Pockd--'PnNishid Ammially^IJikUft, Chmpest^ ffandiesf^ Best, 

The Concise Diaries meet the nniTenal objection to all other Pocket 
Diarien — their cnmbrousness and annecessary weight in the i>ocket. 
They are beantifhlly printed in Blue and Gold, on a light, haj^l, 
Metallic paper, and combine the follovring adyautages : — 



1. Maximam of Writing Space. 
1 M iBlmam of Weight. 
S. UaelflM Matter Omitted. 



4. Equal Space for Sandays. 
6. Daily BogMgement Record. 
«. Tlie Writ^ U IiuleUble. 



The Concise Diaries are made both in "Upright" and "Oblong" form, 
and in Three sizes of each form. 

Only one part (Three Months) need be carried in the pocket at once. 

All so-called " Useful Information," which few ever read, is excluded. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' By a capital arrangement, the maximum amount of writing ^>ace is se- 
cured in these handy little books, with the minimum amount of weight, by the 
simple expedient of changing the Diaiy every quarter, instead of only once a 
ytsa,"— Daily Telegraph. 

"The Concise Diaries are singularly good in the four-part arrangement, 
and the finish of the leather-work leaves nothing to be desired, whilst a new 
patent bolt lock, which cannot readily be put out of order, stamps the present 
issue as the most complete series yet published." — Standard. 

"The Diary pages are furnished j^/ara/^/y in quarterly parts, .... 
and are much smaller and handier than they would otherwise be. It is a very 
good plan."— -Pa// Mall Gazette, 

"Elegant and tasteful little pocket-books, with movable diaries, divided 
into quarterly parts so as to save room. We have never seen anjrthing better — 
if so good — of the kind." — Fun. 

' ' The Concise Diaries are as convenient in form as they are beautiful in 
appearance. " — Glode, 

"Like everything published by this firm, the Concise Diary is handsome 
and handy. The Diary itself being divided into four parts, the well got-up 
Russia leather case, in which it is enclosed, makes the book much more eligible 
for the pocket than the majority of so-called pocket diaries." — Sportsman. 

' * The diary is in arrangement perfect for keeping a cash account, memoran- 
da, and engagements, besides containing a deal of useful information. It is 
bound in a strong Russia pocket-book, making altogether as good a present as 
one would wish to give or receive on New-Year's Day." — Hour. 

"Conspicuous for the taste displayed in their manufacture." — Morning 
Post. 

"The idea is so simple, that the wonder is that nobody thought of it be- 
fore." — Daily News. 
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ATLASES. 

Adopted by the Board of National Education in Ireland. 
Editeid by J. Harris Stone, B.A. 



MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS. 

LIST OF MAPS— FuUy Coloured. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa and Arabia 

United States ft Canada 

Canaan or Palestine 



North America 

South America 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Aostralia ft Tasmania 



France 

German Empire 
Austrian Empire and 

Hungary 
India or Hindustan 
New Zealand 



The largest Sixpenny Atlas ever offered. 

MARCUS WARD'S SHILLING ATLAS. 

WITH OEOGSilPHIOAL DEFDHTIOVS, SIAGBAMS OF THE GLOBES, fte. 

This Atlas contains extra Maps and information, suitable for more 
advanced pupils, is printed on strong paper, and bound in durable cloth 
cover. 



LIST OP MAPS. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Bnglund and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France 

Gtorman Empire [Hungary 

Austrian Empire and 



Kingdom of Italy 
Sweden, Norway, and 

Denmark 
Switzerland 
Spain and Portugal 
Netherlands and Belgium 
Russia in Europe 
Turkey In Europe ft Greece 
Asia 



India or Hindustan 
Africa and Arabia 
North America 
South America 
United States of America 
Dominion of Canada 
Australia and Tasmania 
New Zealand 
Canaan or Palestine 



The largest Shilling Atlas ever offered to the Public. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The Sixpenny and Shilling Atlases are mtvrvels of chsapnea, and the Home and 
Portable Atlases, each containing thirty maps, with indexes to upwards of 4000 places, 
are very complete for ordinary i{«e."-^iiardt'an, March 15th, 1876. 

"The series of Atlases issued by the Messrs. Marcus Ward ft Co., of London and 
Belfast, merit attention. The maps are beautifully printed and neatly coloured ; the 
coast-lines, rivers, and mountains are clearly shown, and the names are not too 
crowded."— Ptift^ic Opinitm, April let, 1876. 
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MARCOS WARD'S HOME ATLAS. 

^trts ftUp8» ptinteH in Colours* 

From New Plates, specially engraved, with all the latest information 
from the best authorities, and Index to upwards of 8000 places. Crown 
Quarto, Paper Boards, 2/- ; Cloth, Extra, 2/6. 



BxpUnatory Map 

Butarn Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Barope 

Asia 

Africs 

North America 

Boath America 

Oceanis 

The British IsUnds 

Bnglsnd and Wales 

Scotland 



LIST OF MAPS. 

Ireland 

France 

German Empire 

Austrian Empire and King- 
dom of Hungary 

Kingdom of Italir 

The Netherlands k Belgium 

Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark 

Turkey in Europe A( Qreece 

Russia in Eurox>e 

Switzerland 



Spain and Portugal 
Turkey in Asia, Syria, 

Persia, Afghanistan, &c. 
India or Hindustan 
The Dominion of Canada 
United States of America 
Australia and Tasmania 
Central America and West 

Indies 
New Zealand 
Canaan or Palestine 
Bible Maps 



MARCUS WARD'S PORTABLE ATLAS. 

Edirtg fRapn, printrli in Colours, on one sttie onlg of iSttperfitu 

Qratoing 9aper, iaitlf full Snhrx. 

Demy Octayo, handsomely bound in Cloth — India Rubber binding, to 
open perfectly flat 8/6. 

A4Tantage8 of this Atlas oyer others at similar or higher prices : — 

1. Pictorial Illustrations of Geographical Terms. 

2. Diagrams to illustrate the use or the Globes. 

8. In the Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the Sizes of the Towns by their 
Populations are distinguished by varied letterings. 

4. The Countries where French is spoken are shown on one Map. 

5. The Countries where German or k indred languages are spoken are shown on one Map. 

6. The whole of the Russian Empire depicted on one Plate, 

7. The whole of the Turkish Empire depicted on one Plate. 

8. Map of Overland Route — Meditermnean to the Indus — Asiatic Russia — Khiva- 

Kokand — Syria — Euphrates Valley — Persia — Afghanistan — Biluchistan, &c. 
Illustrating the advance of the Russian Empire towards India. 

9. The British Isles in one Map. 

10. Several enlarged Maps of British Colonies. 

11. Special Biblical Maps, for Sunday Lessons. 



MARCUS WARD'S SCHOOL ATLAS. 

Ef)t0 ^tlos contains Ci)trt$ P[a)T8, pxinttti in Colours. 

The lettering of the places is plain and readable, the Index is specially 
adapted for quick reference, and it will be found a most useful Atlas for 
Schools and Colleges. Imperial Octavo, Maps folded, Decorated Cloth 
Cover, Elastic Binding, to open perfectly flat, with complete Index. 5/-. 

MARCUS WARD'S EVERY-DAY ATLAS. 

Cf)ttts[ M^VB, pxinttti in Colours. 

With Geographical Illustrations, Coloured Illuminated Title-page, and 
a complete Index. Imperial 4to, Strong Boards, Cloth Back, Printed 
Design on Side. Price 3/6. 
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MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY OUTLINE ATLAS. 

iStxtem ffUxiV^, Quarto, 5tottt Qrabtng l^opet, 5ttf $a)ier Q2Sra)iprr* 

CONTENTS. 



Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa and Arabia 

United States & Canada 

Canaan or Palestine 



North America 

South America 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Australia and Tasmania 



Prance 

German Empire 
Austrian Empire and 

Hungary 
India or Hindustan 
New Zealand 



MARCUS WARD'S SIXPENNY ATLAS OF BLANK PROJECTIONS. 
Comnstins of 5txtem iWta)i0» Quarto, jmntrH on iFtne l^ajrer, 

SINGLE MAPS can he had from the Outline and Projection Atlases on 
specially prepared Superfine Drawing Paper, Id, each. 



CLASS-BOOK POB CLASSICAL AHD ABT SCHOOLS. 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome, with special 

reference to its use in Art. From the German of O. 
Seemann. Edited by G. H. Bianchi, B.A., late Scholar of 
S. Peter's College, Cambridge. 64 Illustrations, Crown Octavo, 
Cloth, 3/6. 

" To those who, like the Germans, are beginning to feel that the art of the 
ancients is no unimportant branch of classical study, a handbook like this com- 
mends itself." — Graphic, 

"Will be received as a real boon by a large portion of the public," — 
Standard. 

"To schools and to private students this book may be strongly recom- 
mended. It is likely soon to replace most cheap works on the subject." — 
Sunday Times. 

" Complete account of ancient mythology." — Daily News. 

"Agreeably written . . . the illustrations are remarkably good, being 
fine in execution, and faithful to the originals." — Glasgow News. 

' ' The art student has here a considerable treasure, such as will place him 
in possession of a knowledge of art forms which will live for ever, and will serve 
as a fitting preliminary before practically dealing with these forms in the round." 
— Industrial Art. 

Placed on the Prize- List of H,M, Department of Science 

and Art, 
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WM& on ^ramng and S^jgn. 

By F. S. HXJLME, F X.S., F.S A., of Marlborough College. 

Plants : their Natural Growth and Ornamental 

Treatment. Containing 44 plates, printed in Colours from 
Drawings made by the Author, accompanied by a careful Trea- 
tise on the subject. Large imperial 4to, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. Price 21/-. 

Hulme's Freehand Ornament sixty Examples, for the 

use of Drawing Classes. Imperial 8vo. Price 5/-, or mounted 
millboard, cloth-bound edges, 10/-. 
^i^ Both these Works have been adopted by H, M. Department 
0/ Science and Art , for Copies and Prizes. 

Examples for Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carving. 

Containing Twenty-four Large Plates of Original Designs. 
Large Imperial 4to. Price 7/6. 

Illuminating : a Practical Treatise on the Art. 

By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. With 26 
examples of the styles prevailing at different periods, from the 
sixth century to the present time ; Chromographed in facsimile 
and in outline. Foolscap 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5/-, or, in Morocco extra, 10/6. 

** A very creditable and remarkably cheap little book." — Architect. 
" Of all the volumes that we have seen, none equals this as a compact and 
cheap book of instructions." — Standard. 



%m\ Charlattii'ji li^topa \^ gounjg ^hildwn. 

Profusely Illustrated, Square Octavo, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, 

Gilt Edges. Price 6/- each. 

Stories of English History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redely ffe,'* 
&c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours by 
H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 50 Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title- 
page. New Edition, with Questions. 

' ' So simple that a child of the tenderest years will be perfectly able to com- 
prehend all that the writer wishes to convey . . . adorned with numerous 
illustrations ... the title-page is a lovely piece of art in illuminated 
printing." — Edinburgh Courant. 

A Cheap Edition o/M/SS YONGE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
for Schools, is now ready; with 41 Engravings, and Questions, 
neatly bound in cloth. Price rl6. 
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AUNT CHARLOTTE'S HIST OKl'&S— Continued, 

Stories of Bible History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. Three Readings and One Picture 

for each Sunday in the Year, with an Illuminated Title-page 

and Frontispiece in Colours. 

"Illustrations numerous and well executed." — Daily Telegraph, 
*' Embraces the whole story from the creation to the ascension ; told as 
Miss Yonge knows so well how to tell it."— Guardian. 

* • Nicely illustrated ; got up in an attractive style." — Birmingham Gazette. 

mrA Cheap Edition of STORIES OF BIBLE HIS TORY, price 2 j-, 

just published. 

Stories of French History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-eight easy Chapters, 
with a Frontispiece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title-page. 
New Edition, with Questions. 

"The stories are well and clearly written." — Saturday Review. 
"Charmingly bound, printed, and illustrated." — Manchester Guardian. 

Stories of Greek History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-five easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours by Walter Crane, Illumi- 
nated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 

"An extremely handsome and attractive volume. . . . marked by a 
simplicity and clearness of language which should bring the book within the 
comprehension of those to whom it is addressed." — Scotsman. 

Stories of Roman History for the Little Oties. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Forty-six easy Chapters, 
with Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

"Clear and interesting style well illustrated." — Saturday 

Review. 

"Admirably suited to convey to juvenile minds correct impressions con- 
cerning the manners and life of the people depicted." — Sunday Times. 

Stories of German History for the Little Ones. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. In Fifty easy chapters, with 
Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Illustrations. 

"Quite as entertaining and gracefully written as Scott's 'Tales of a 
Grandfather,' and teaches history with the same simplicity and charm, while 
having the further advantage of'^ multitudes of beautiful pictures to illustrate 
the pleasing narrative."— /r«jA Times. 

"Miss Yonge tells the story with her usual charm of manner, and it is 
evident that she has made an effort to study the s\i!b]ecX." ^-Spectator. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND. 

Shorthand for General Use. By J. D. Everett, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast 
Foolscap octavo. Price 2/6. 

A system which furnishes the means of noting down the leading sounds 
of spoken discourse, both vowels and consonants, with a rapidity 
comparable with that obtained in other systems by writing the 
consonants only. In a competition of the Belfast Phonetic 
Shorthand Writers' Society, held the i8th May, 1876, the 
speed attained by this system was one hundred and sixty 
words p)er minute, which exceeded by ten words per minute 
the fastest performance of every rival. 
" Professor Everett's book does great credit to the enterprising publishing 

house that has brought it out."— T'A^ Phonetic Journal. 

"Judging from an outsider's point of view, we should be inclined to 

recommend this little work to all would-be phonographers." — Chemical News. 
"An excellent manual." — Athenaum. 
"As regards speed and legibility, it stands pre-eminent as the soundest 

work on Phonetic Shorthand that has yet appeared. The whole principle of it 

can be acquired by a few hours' study." — Ballyshannon Herald. 

" We have seen enough of it to feel assured that it is quite eligible — and 

perhaps better than any other system — for general use." — Stockton Times. 



HANDBOOK EOB AOBICTJLTTTRAL STUDENTS AND EABMEBS. 

Animals of the Farm : their Structure and Physi- 
ology. By John F. Hodges, M.D., F.C.S., &c. Second Edition, 
revised by the Author. Numerous Illustrations. Small Octavo, 
Cloth, 2/6. 

' ' This work discusses succinctly, and without too many technicalities, the 
physiology of the greater number of domestic animals. It is written in a some- 
what popular style, but at the same time preserves great accuracy of diction and 
detail, and it is well illustrated." — Academy. 



POPULAR SERIES OF 6d. AND 1/- PACKETS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, &c. 

IN HANDSOME WRAPPERS. 



A PACKET OP POESY. Twelve Floral Cards, printed in Colour 

on Black Grounds. Price 1/-. (25) 

BIBLE PICTURES. Twelve scenes from Old Testament History, 

printed in Colours, with appropriate selections from Scripture. 

Price 1/-. (15) 

BEES FBOM THE BIBLE. Twelve Monitory Texts on Cards, with 

Floral Borders and various Coloured Grounds. Price 6d. (32) 

BLESSINGS OP OUR LORD. Twelve Floral Cards, on Black 

Grounds, with verses from Holy Scripture. Price 6d. (52) 

CHRIST THE FIRST FRUITS. A set of Twelve Floral Cards, with 

Gold Grounds, Texts, and appropriate sacred poetry. Price 1/-, (23) 
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REWARD TICKETSi PACKETS^ &c.— Continued, 

OOMFORTINa WORDS FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. Twelve 

Floral Cards. Texts from Scripture. Price 1/-. (96) 

FLORAL REWARD CARDS.— Two packets, each containing Twenty- 
four Cards, with Floral Borders in Gold and Colours. Price 6d. each. 

Packet A. — Sacred Verses. (21) | Packet B. — Texts of Scripture. (22) 
FLOWERS OF THE MONTHS. A set of Twelve Cards, printed in 

Gold and Colours, with appropriate Poetry and Descriptive Kotes. In 

Wrapper. Price 1/-. (67) 

GRACE AND GLORY. Twelve Texts from the Bible, Illuminated on 

Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (70) 

GOLDEN PRECEPTS. A Series of Nine Floral Illuminated Texts. 

Size, 6^ X 8 inches. In Three Packets, price 1/- each ; or in Mounts, 

Gilt Bevelled Edges, 2/6 each Packet. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

A set of Twelve Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (36) 

HYMNS FOR THE LAMBS OF CHRIST'S FLOCK. Twelve 

Cards of Birds and Flowers for Children. In handsome Wrapper. 

Price 1/-. (38) 

LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. Transcribed and Illumin- 
ated after the manner of Religious MSS. of the Fifteenth Century. 

Price 6d. (33) 

LIGHTS FOR THE HEAVENWARD PATH. Twelve Floral 

Illuminated Text Cards. Price 1/-. (68) 

MEMORABLE WORDS FROM SCRIPTURE. Twelve Mediseval 

Illuminated Cards. Price 6d. (41) 

MONTHLY MUSINGS. Twelve Illuminated Cards, with descriptive 

and entertaining notes concerning Birds and Flowers. Price 1/-. (39) 
MOTTOES FOR THE MEMORY. Twelve Mottoes for the memory 

from Holy Writ, Illuminated on Floral Cards. Price 6d. (44) 

PROVERBS POETICALLY APPLIED. A set of Tw^ve Cards, with 

Floral Designs on Gold Grounds. Price 1/-. (37) 

PROMISE, PRECEPT, & PRACTICE CONCERNING PRAISE. 

Twelve Designs, with Illuminated Texts in Panels. Price 1/-. (45) 
PROMISE, PRECEPT, & PRACTICE CONCERNING PRAYER. 

Twelve Designs, with Illuminated Texts, in Plain Roman Letters. 

Price 1/-. (53) 

SACRED SELECTIONS. Twelve Richly Illuminated Cards. Floral 

Borders on Gold Grounds, with Sacred Texts and Poetry. Price 6d. 

(35) 
SACRED TEXTS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. On Twelve 

Floral Cards. Price 6d. (79) 

SACRED TEXTS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. On Twelve 

Floral Cards. Price 6d. (80) 

SACRED THOUGHTS, in Verse. Twelve Floral Cards, with Black 

Backgrounds. Price 1/-. (24) 

SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. Twelve Floral Cards, on Black grounds, 

with Verses from Holy Scripture. Price 6d. (51) 

SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. Twelve Hymns, on 

Cards, with Higbly-decorated Borders on Gold Grounds. Price 1/-. (54) 
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REWARD TICKETS, PACKETS, Suc—OanUmftecL 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. Twelre Scenes from the Life of 
Oar Lord, printed in Gold and Coloors, with appropriate Selections from 
Scripture. Price 1/-. (14) 

THS OOOD SHSPHSRD AND HIS SHEEP. Twelve Scripture 
Texts, on Floral Cards, with Gold Repp Backgrounds. Price 1/-. (46) 

THE APOSTLES' OREED. A Packet of Twelve Highly-decorated 
Cards. Price 6d. (28) 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Six Double Cards Illuminated. 
Price 6d. (30) 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. A Packet of Twelve Highly-decorated 
Cards. Price 6d. (29) 

HOLY COMMUNION CARDS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, beautifully 
Illuminated Borders on Gold grounds, containing suitable Texts and 
Verses. Price 6d. (48) 

WORDS OF COUNSEL from the Sacred Scriptures, Illuminated on 
Twelve Floral Cards. Price 1/-. (34) 

WATCHWORDS FROM SCRIPTURE FOR CHRISTIAN WAY- 
FARERS. Eighteen Floral Text Cards, on Dark Coloured Grounds. 
Price 6d. (47) 

WORDS OF CHRIST. Twelve Sayings of Our Lord inscribed in 
plain readable characters, with Illuminated Borders and Initials. 
Size, 6i X 4| ins. Price 1/-. (40) 



SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKETS AT 9d-6d,-4d. 

IN HANDSOME WRAPPERS. 



SUNDAT SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. Twenty-four Floral Decorated 
Texts. Price 9d. (31) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eighteen Double Floral Cards in a Packet, 
on Black Ground, Two Designs on each, Twelve Texts repeated three 
times. Price 6d. (26) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, Four small Floral 
Designs on each. Forty-eight Texts. Price 6d. (27) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CAKD8. Eight Cards in a Packet, Four wmple Floral 
Designs on each. Thirty-two Texts. Price 6ii (55) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. Twelve Cards in a Packet, Ten Floral 
Designs with Black Grounds on each. One Hundred and Twenty Texts. 
Size of Card, 5i x 3}. Price 6d. (56) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Four Designs on 
each. Thirty-two Scripture Texts in Elizabethan Panels. Size of Card, 
5Jx3|. Price 4d. (57) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eight Desi^s on 
each. Sixty-four Scripture Texts in Elizabethan Panels. Size of Card, 
5i X 3|. Price 4d. (58) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Ten Designs on 
each, Eighty Scripture Texts in Elizabethan Panels. Size of Card, 
5i X 8|. Price 4d. (59) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKETS —Continued. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eighteen Designs 
on each, One Hundred and Forty-four Scripture Texts in Elizabethan 
Panels. Size of Card, 5i x 3f . Price 4d. (60) 

SUNDAT SCHOOL CABDS. Eight Cards in a Packet, Eight Floral 
Designs on each. Sixty-four Scripture Texts. Size of Card, 6^ x 3 J. 
Price 6d. (61) 

SUNDAT SCHOOL CABDS. Ten Cards in a Packet, Twelve Floral 
Designs on each. One Hundred and Twenty Scripture Texts. Size 
of Card, 6 J x 3£. Price 6d. (62) 



PACKETS OF CARDS FOR BIRTHDAYS, CONFIRMATIONS, 

MISSION SERVICES, ETC. 

By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

LILIES FBOH THE WATEBS OE QUIETNESS. Twelve Medi^yal 
Illuminated Cards, with Texts selected by F. R. H. Price 6d. (63) 

GIFTS EEOM THE KING'S TBEA8UEE. Twelve Mediaeval Illuminated 
Cards, with Texts selected by F. R. H. Price 6d. (64) 

CONSECEATION CABDS. " THINE EOB EVEB." For Confirmations, 
&c. Twelve richly Illuminated Cards, with Texts and Original Verses. 
By F. R. H. Two Packets. Price 6d. each. (65), (66) 

SONGS IN THE NIGHT ; OB, VISIBLE MUSIC EOB SILENT HOUBS. 
Texts, and Original Verses by F. R. H. Designs of Alpine Flowers by 
Baronesse Helga Von Cramm. (74) 

BIBTHDAT CABBS. Texts, and Original Verses by F. R. H. Designs 
of Alpine Flowers by Baronesse Helga Von Cramm. (76) 

GOLDEN COMMANDMENTS WITH GBEAT BEWABDS. Twelve 
Jacobean Floral Cards. The first reference on each card is to the 
* * Commandment, " the second to the * * Great Reward. " Price 1/. (6 9 ) 

BOTAL ACTS ; OB, WHAT GOD IS DOING EOB US. Twelve Floral 
Cards, with Texts selected by F. R. H. Price 6d. (71) 

BOTAL PBECEFTS; OB, LAWS EOB THE KING'S HOUSEHOLD. 
Twelve Texts selected by F. R H., Illuminated in Floral Wreaths. 
Price 1/-. (73) 

BOTAL GBilCE ; OB, PBESENT POSSESSIONS OF THE KING'S CHIL- 
DBEN. Twelve Floral Cards. Texts selected by F. R. H. Price 1/-. (72) 

BOTAL PATHWATS EOB THE KING'S PILGBIMS. Twelve Jacobean 
Floral Cards. Texts selected by F. R. H. Price 1/-. (75) 

ASCENSION CABDS. Six Floral Cards, with Texts, and Original Verses 
by F. R. H. Price 6d. (77) 

SONGS OE MT PILGRIMAGE. Twelve Coloured Cards of Wild Fruits, 
with Texts from Scripture selected by F. R. H. Size, 7J x 5J inches. 
Price 2/-. (78) 



n MARCUS WARD A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



POPULAR PACKETS OF TEMPERANCE CARDS. 

THK WATSR PAOEST. A set of Twelve Gurdit, with Borders of 
Water Planti, &c, and Original YerMs by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Price 1/-. 

(43) 

THE TEXT PAOEKT. Twelve Selectlona from Scriptare, chosen for 
their bearing on Temperance. Beaatifiilly lUamlnated in Gold and 
Colonrs. Pnce 6d. (42) 



WALL GREETINGS AND TEXTS, 

Suitable for the Decoration of Schoolrooms and Homes^ or for Framing. 

« 

OOLDBV WORDS ABOUT JBSITS. Six Floral Illuminated Texts. Size, 
6} X 8 inches. In Two Packets. Price 1/ each ; or in mounts, gilt 
beyeUed edges, 2/6 each. 

OOLDBV W0BD8 ABOUT THE GOOD SHEPHERD. Three Floral 
Illuminated Texts. Size, 6^x8 inches. In one packet. Price 1/ 
each ; or in mounts, gilt beyelled edges, 2/6 each. 

IIOHTS FOR LIFE'S JOUREET. Four larg^e Floral Wall Texts in a 
Packet Oblong. Size, 19 x 6 inches. Pnce 2/-. 

WORDS OF CHRIST. Twelve Cards in a Packet, with Illuminated Texts. 
6J x 4} inches. Price 1/-. 

A Set of Placards, <*A Merry Christmas," «A Happy Hew Tear,** 
«• Weleome.*' Size, 24} x 9i inches. Price 3/- per set. 

A Pair of Placards, Garland of Flowers with the words, ** A Happy Hew 
Year to Everyone;" Garland of Fruit with the words, ''A Merry 
Christmas to Yon All." Size, 34} x ISi inches. Price 4/ per pair. 

A Pair of Placards, Festoon of Flowers with the words, " Welcome to our 
Hearth," the companion with ** Welcome to our Board." Size, 
84| X 18 J inches. Price 4/ per pair. 

Long Wall Text, •* Glory to God in the Highest." Size, 68i x 13^ inches. 
Price 4/- each. (D) 

Long Wall Text, «*0n Earth Peaee, Good-will towards Men." Size, 
68f X 13 J inches. Price 4/- each. (E) 

Long Wall Text, «* Unto ns is Bom a Saviour." Size, 68| x 13J inches. 
Price 4/- each. (F) 

Long Wall Text, "Behold I Bring you Good Tidings." Size, 68ixl3} 
inches. Price 4/- each. (G) 
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UST OF VERB FOSTER'S WRITING COPY-BOOKS. 



I. Strokes, Easy Letters, Short Words.— Traced Lines under each 
Copy, to be written over by the Pupil Round Hand. 

1 5^. Long Letters, Short Words, Figures. — Sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Council as satisfying the requirements of the Second Standard, 
Revised Code, 1875. Half Text. 

3. Long Letters, Short Words, Figures. — Guide Lines to regulate the 
length of Tailed Letters. Small Round Hand, 

2^' Words op Four, Five, or Six Letters, for Practice in forming differ- 
ent difficult combinations. Small Round Hand. 

3. Capitals, Short Words, Figures.— Analysis of Capitals. Showing 

how the stifif Printed Capitals become transformed into Running Hand. 

Medium Hand. 

3^. Sentences op Short Words, spaced by Perpendicular Lines. This is 
the first book in which Sentences are introduced. Small Round Hand. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of Short Words. The Perpendicular Spacing 

Lines are omitted in this and all succeeding numbers. Medium Hand. 

4^. Select Quotations from Shakspere. — Principally Long Sentences. 
Suitable for preparing Pupils to write from Dictation. Medium Hand. 

5, 6. Sentences. — Maxims, Morals, and Precepts, in progressively Small 
Writing; each Line a complete Sentence. Small Hand. 

5K. Sentences, in Writing 6f Three Sizes, continuation of preceding Books 
Nos. 3^, 4Ki and 5. Small Round, Medium, and Small Hands. 

^. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes, in continuation of Books Nos. 6 
and 7. Small Hand. 

7. Sentences and Christian Names. —A collection of over 200 of the 

Christian Names in most common use, affording scope for a great variety 
of Elegant Capitals. Small Hand. 

8. Sentences. — One Line on each Page. This Book is prepared for those 

who prefer at this stage to have only one line on each page. Small Hand. 

9. Sentences. — ^Two Lines on each Page. Smaller Writing than in any 

of the preceding books. Some prefer this as a Finishing Hand to Nos. 
7 and 8. Small Hand. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering.— Single Letters, Words, and 

Sentences. Alphabets in Thirty-three different Styles. The most perfect 
Collection yet published. 

11. Exercise Book.— Wide Ruling, with Margin, for Parsing, Dictation, 

Composition, or other Exercises. 

12. Exercise Book. — Narrow Ruling in Squares, for Arithmetic, Book- 

keeping, Geometry, and proportionate enlargements or reductions. 

13. Exercise Book.— Ruled for Book-keeping. 

Home Exercise Book. — Same Ruling as No. 12 (but Octavo Size). Price 
One Penny. 

Copy-BooK Protector and Blotter.— Price One Penny. Keeping the 
Books fresh, neat, and clean. 
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Adopiei by the Sciaue ^ Art DepartmaU^ South Kensington. 



VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BOOKS. 

With Pall Instructions in Painting. 
XLXMSKTARY BOOKS, 3d. ADYANOCD BOOKS, 6d. 



-M- 



THE object of this Publication is to place a knowledge of the higher 
brandies of Drawing, hitherto the accomplishment only of the few, 
within the reach of all. It comprises a series of Simple and Practical 
Examples, in the various departments of Painting, by eminent Artists, 
together with useful and practical hints for Sketching from Nature. 

The prices place them within the reach of everyone, and they are 
adapted either for Self-instruction or for study with the aid of a Master. 



Sepia.— By John Callow, Member of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. A series of lessons in one colour, to accustom the pupil to handle 
the brush and lay on washes, before b^[inniog the use of colours. Six 
Numbers, 3d. each, with Instructions. 

Landscapr. — Painting in Water-Colours, by John Callow. A series of 
elementary lessons in colours, in the various stages of simple landscape, 
calculated to impart a clear and effective style of handling ; specially 
adapted to sketching from Nature. Two pictures in each book. Six 
Numbers, 3d each, with Instructions. 

Marine. — Advanced lessons in Water-Coloiir Painting, by E. Duncan. A 
series of highly-finished chromographed drawings of Marine Views and 
Coast Scenery, illustrating the treatment of the various effects of the 
ever-changing aspect of the sea. Three pictures in each book. Advanced 
Lessons, Four Numbers, 6d. each, with Instructions. 

Animals. —In Water-Colour, by Harrison Weir. Twelve chromographed 
studies of Animals. An invaluable series of characteristic drawings 
pictorially treated, useful alike to the student and the artist, as models or 
as a work of reference. Three pictures in each book. Advanced Lessons, 
Four Numbers, 6d. each, with Instructions. 

Flowers — ist Series. — B^ various Artists. Twelve chromographed drawings 
of Garden and Wild Flowers, affording exccUent practice in beginning the 
delightful study of Flower-painting. Two pictures in each book. Six 
Numbers, 3d. each, with Instructions. 

Flowers— 2nd Series.— By Hulmb, French, Fitch, &c. Twelve highly- 
finished chromographed studies of the most attractive Wild and Garden 
Flowers, singly and in groups. A set of interesting and beautiful 
Examples, fitting the pupil to begin Flower-painting from Natiu^. Three 
pictures in each book. Four Numbers, 6d. each, with Instructions. 

Illuminating.— By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. A series of 
24 plates, from illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, illustrating the 
principal varieties of style practised from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
with plain practical directions as to materials and modes of working. 
Two coloured and four outline plates in each book. Four Numbers, 6d. 
each, with Instructions. 
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VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUR BLOCKS. 

Specially prepared for Vere Foster's Water-Colour Drawing Books, and for 
Sketching from Nature. Composed of a number of sheets of best Drawing 
Paper, ready strained for the Pupil to begin painting. 

No. I (6%'x.^%), Threepence. | No. 2 (9x6^), Sixpence. 



VERE FOSTER'S LARGER SERIES OF DRAWING COPIES. 

ANIMALS— By HARRISON Weir. Six Parts of Four Plates each. 
Imperial 4to. 2/6 each Part. 

LANDSCAPE AND TREES— By J. Needham. Six Parts, Four Plates 
each. Imperial 4ta 2/6 each Part. 



THE VERE FOSTER DRAWING PENCILS. 

Specially pr^ared for Vere Foster's Drawing Books. Warranted to work 

well and rub out readily. 

Price ONE PENNY each.— In Four Degrees— Superior Quality— HB, B, BB, 
and H, adapted for the Vere Foster Penny Drawing Books. The best 
Pencil it is possible to procure at the price. 

Price TWOPENCE each. —In Five Degrees— Best Quality— HB, for General 
Work ; B, for Shading, &c. ; BB, for Deep Shading ; F, for Light 
Sketching and Outlining ; H, for Sharp Outlining and Mechanical. 



Adopted by the Science <Sr» Art Department^ South Kensington, 



YERE FOSTEB'S DRAWING COPY-BOOKS. 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS AND PAPER TO DRAW ON. 
POPULAR EDITION, Id. SUPERIOR EDITION, 3d. 
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IN a country where Mechanical, Architectural, and Decorative Skill is in 
so much* demand, a knowledge of Drawing is essential alike to the 
Artizan, the Employer, and the Connoisseur. The success of Mr. Vere 
Foster's Writing Copy-Books suggested that a knowledge of Drawing 
might be spread among all classes by a series of Drawing Copy-Books by 
the best masters. It is believed that these books have already called forth 
much latent talent, and the advantage of a development of Taste and 
practical Artistic Knowledge cannot be overrated. 

A — Elementary. — First Book for beginners, specially suited to practise the 
hand in drawing simple Geometric forms, and to accustom ihe eye to 
measure distances accurately, by an easily understood method. 

B — Simple Objects. — Mostly in straight lines, subjects calculated to interest 
the pupil, and fix in the mind the first principles of correctly depicting the 
outlines or shape of Common Objects. 
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DRAWING COPY.BOOKS..C<Mi/iifrA/. 

O— Fam iLtAR Objects— Two Books.— No. x, Objects of beauty and utility, 
afTording excellent practice in accurate drawing; No. 2, A series of 
Familiar Objects, interesting to youthful artists, familiarising the hand to 
the woric. 

D— Simple Flowers— Two Books. — No. i begins with the simplest forms of 
Leaves, symmetrically arranged, with Guiding Lines, showing how 9)1 
regular or irregular forms may be accurately drawn. No. 2 is more 
advanced. 

X, O— Flowers— Three Books.— Native Flowering Plants, artistically drawn 
and botanically correct. Admirable training for Designers, Vegetable 
Forms being the basis of nearly all Ornamental Art. 

I— Ornament— Four Books.— By F. E. Hui.mb, F.L.S.. F.S.A., and other 
eminent Artists. A graduated series of examples, from elementary designs 
to the more complex forms of the Classic and Renaissance. 

J— -Trees — ^Three Books. — By J. Needham. i. Oak and Fir; 2, Beech and 
Elm ; 3, Ash and Chestnut. For crayon or pencil drawing, showing the 
peculiar character and touch necessary to the proper rendering of each. 

K— Landscape- Four Books.— By J. Needham and E. Wimperis. No. z. 
Simple elementary outline ; Nos. a, 3, 4, suited for teaching the charming 
art of sketching n-om Nature in pencU or crayon. 

M— Marine— Four Books.— By Callow, Whitaker, &c. A wide range of 
Marine subjects are represented in this series, beginning with the simplest. 
No. 4 contains lessons on drawing Waves, &c., by E. Duncan. 

O — Animals— Ten Books. — By Harrison Weir. No. i, Domestic Animals ; 
2, Families of Animals ; 3, British Song Birds ; 4, British Wild Animals ; 
5, 6, The Horse ; 7, Dogs ; 8, Cattle ; 9, Austrsdian Animals ; 10, Various. 
An invaluable series of characteristic drawings. 

Q — Human Figure— Four Books. — By T. Scott, and other eminent Artists. 
No. I, Details of the Face ; No. 2, Heads ; No. 3, Rustic Figures ; No. 
4, Outlines from the Antique. 

R — Geometry — ^Three Books. — By J. Mangnall. A thoroughly practical 
and useful manual, showing the application of geometrical principles to 
the uses of nearly every Trade and Ptofession. 

T — Mechanical— Six Books.— By J. Mangnall. A series ol^xamples, to 
scale and measurement. Specially adapted for young Mechanics or 
Engineers. 

Z— Blank Book. — Plain drawing paper, for making enlarged copies, for 
sketching from Nature, or for working drawings. 
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